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“BUFFALO” 
Meat Grinder 


= 


“BUFFALO” Mixer 








TRUNZ—“BUFFALO” 
Bias Bacon Slicer 





“BUFFALO” 
Air Stuffer 


SCHONLAND 
Patented 


Casing Puller 


Ht 


The New 
“BUFFALO” 
Fat Cutter 
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“BUFFALO” 


Self-Emptying 
SILENT 
CUTTER 


Cuts a batch of meat FINE in 
5% to 9 minutes 


UTOMATICALLY empties the meat 

COMPLETELY in less than 20 
seconds, without the use of HUMAN 
HANDS or MOVABLE PARTS in the 
BOWL. Meets all the requirements of 
government inspection. 


Some of the Prominent Firms 
Already Using this Cutter: 


Richter’s Food Products, Inc. (2)........ Chicago, Ill. 
Fuhrman & Forster.................... Chicago, Iil. 
Albert F. Goetze, Inc................ Baltimore, Md. 
First National Stores, Inc............. Boston, Mass. 
Essem Packing Co., Inc............. Lawrence, Mass. 
Taylor Packing Co............... Pleasantville, N. J. 
eee Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hygrade Food Products Corp.......... Buffalo, N. Y. 
National Kosher Meat Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 
Max Trunz, Inc.................... New York, N. Y. 
The Chas. Sucher Packing Co.......... Dayton, Ohio 
Providence Commission Co......... Providence, R. 1 


If you want to IMPROVE the QUALITY of 
your SAUSAGE and REDUCE your COSTS, 
INVESTIGATE this new machine! 


pesca 





JOHN E. SMITH’S SONS 


Buffalo, N. Y.. U.8. A. 
Chicago Office: 4201 S. Halsted Street 
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Greetings to the Institute of American Meat Packers 


Important business activity in the sausage division of the meat 
packing industry has been increasingly stimulated by the modern 
form of packaging sausages. All have felt the need of suitable, 
sanitary packing for sausages—one which would not change the :- 
form of the product, yet allow for trade mark identification, § 
protection against spoilage and retain original fresh flavor, per- i 
mit the consumer a clear vision of the quality and yet not increase 
the labor and cost of production. 


ca eee 


Visking Casings answer these needs efficiently and thoroughly. 
The acceptance of Visking-cased sausages by the consuming 
public and dealer greatly exceeded all former seasonal expecta- 
tions. Now 1,800 manufacturers of sausage are steadily building 
their sausage sales thru this more appealing form of trade- 
marked casing. 


ee 


Many progressive packers were quick to add Cottage Butts and 
)hio Canadian Bacon to their Visking-cased products and are enthu- 
LL siastic in their reports, some even stating a 300% to 600% 
increase in business. The sausage division is now in full swing 
with other progressive departments featuring packaged food 
products. Trade-mark your sausage in Viskings! 


Sa ee ac kee aE 





< al VISKING CORPORATION 


Canadian Kepresentative 


( A. Pemberton & Co 
189 Church Street 


ree 
oo Toronto, Canada 
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REHABILITATE 


The present industrial slogan: 
“REHABILITATE” is indeed time- 
ly, but without “Prudence” there 
will be no permanent gain. 





Design and efficiency are team 
mates of Prudence. 





“BOSS” Equipment is built to the 
highest standard of quality and 
efficiency by experienced producers 
of Packing House Machinery and 
Appliances. 


For the past several weeks we 
have been announcing new addi- 
tions to the “BOSS” Family. 


At our exhibit during the Pack- 
ers’ Convention our new No. 120 
“BOSS” Dehairer, shown to the left, 
} attracted much attention. 





The “BOSS” Syphon Scalding Tub Circulator and 
Hog Ducking Device, shown to the right, were 
another drawing card and aroused much interest. 


This equipment, altho new on the market, has 
been thoroly tried and proved. Here again correct- 
ness of design is manifested. 


Now is the time to take advantage of the low hog 
prices. You cannot enjoy the full extent of this 
opportunity if you are trying to pull thru with obso- 
lete equipment. 








Consult us for | Lhe Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


~, sage 3907-11 S. Halsted St.. Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 1972-2008 Central Ave. 
— Chicago, Illinois Sausage Making, Rendering Cincinnati, Ohio - 
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WITH PRUDENCE 





“BOSS” Jumbo U Two-Way Dehairer—Entrance End 


Necessity, the mother of invention, 
and Simplicity, the result of experience, 
are fully shown in the construction of 
these modern efficient units. 


We refer with pride to the more than 
700 users of “BOSS” Dehairers and 
without presumption refer to the intro- 
duction of the use of short belt scrapers 
and the two-way feature of cleaning 
hogs. 


We number among the users of our 
“BOSS” Equipment the leaders in the 
industry as well as the smaller operators 
thruout the world. 


In addition to hog killing outfits for 
all capacities we manufacture complete 
Beef Killing Equipment, Sausage Mak- 
ing Equipment, Cutting Room Equip- 
ment and Prime Dry Rendering Equip- 
ment. 


USE THE “‘BOSS’’ AND SAVE THE LOSS 


The Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corporation 


Mfr. “BOSS” Machines for Killing, 
Sausage Making, Rendering 


3907-11 S. Halsted St., 
Chicago, Illinois 








Replace your old 
timers with New 


-2008 Ce ” 
1972-2008 Central Ave “BOSS” Machines 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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MAJORITY 


By their purchases of our stockinette, 
the majority of packers have sup- 
ported our contention that there is 
a difference in stockinette products 
and stockinette service. 


They have recognized the advantages 
resulting from Quality Control, one 
example being the absolute uniform- 
ity of our bag lengths, cut and sewed 
- automatically — a process exclusive- 
ly ours. 


We are thereby encouraged to con- 
tinue to maintain the most complete 
' line of PRACTICAL packing house 
stockinette in existence. 


Here at your Annual Convention we 
thank you, members of the I. A. M. P. 
and all other packers, for your past 


patronage and pledge our utmost'< 


efforts to serve you satisfactorily in 
the future. 


QUALITY CONTROL 


Every operation in the production of our 
stockinette is carefully supervised by our 
Quality-Control plan. All operations are fully 
automatic wherever possible, thus eliminating 
the variations of human control. Continuous 
production methods result in every Stockinette 
Bag being as much alike as two machine 
screws or two automobiles of the same make. 
This is a tremendous advance in the manufac- 
ture of Stockinette Bags—its practical results 
are perfect fit, exact lengths, and positive as- 
surance of the packer getting just exactly 
what he orders. 
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COMPLETE STOCKS 


Insure Immediate 
Delivery of Bags for 


Ham — Cali — Butt — 
Ham Boiling — Frank 
— Pig — Bacon Slab — 
Pork Loin — Beef Hind 
—Beef Fore — Rib — 
Chuck — Full Loin — 
Short Loin — Round — 
Whole Lamb — Sheep 
— Veal Hind — Veal 
Fore — Full Calf — 
Freezer Box Liner — 
Barrel or Tierce Liner 
— Tubing in Rolls — 
Cattle Wipe — Butt and 
Ham Tubing in Rolls — 
Butt String — Tubing 
for Quick Frozen Cuts 


SEND FOR 
SAMPLES! 
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Women BUY TWICE AS MUCH | B 


MSY Sly Easy to see... easy to handle... easier to sell are Kingan products in Cellophane. This sales- 
making display is in Alfred’s Meat Market, up-to-date store in Philadelphia's suburb, Upper Darby. 


MS-SER T 
Mint 


ellophane 


MADE ONLY BY DU PONT 


Cellophane is the registered trade-mark of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., Inc., to designate its cellulose Silms 
In Canada the trade-mark Cellophane identifies the same products manufactured exclusively by Canadian Industries Limited. 
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BACON WHEN IT’S IN CELLOPHANE” 


declares Herman Borten, manager of 
Alfred’s Meat Market, Upper Darby, Pa. 





All in Cellophane ready for instant sales—products of the Kingan Company. 
‘Indianapolis, Ind, 


QO" SALES of sliced bacon go up 
every time we display it in 
Cellophane,” said Mr. Borten in a 
recent interview. “I think I am con- 
servative when I say that Cellophane 
has helped to double sales. We noticed 
an increase on pork tasties, too,assoon 
as they were Cellophane wrapped. 

“Just let us sell a productin Cello- 
phane and then happen to display it 
a few days later without the wrap. 
Women remind us that they pre- 
viously bought the itemin Cellophane 
and like it better that way. 





“After all, women should prefer 
Cellophane. It shows the quality of 
the meat. Itmakes the packer’s trade- 
mark perfectly visible. It assures a 
clean product that has not been 
touched by anyone or anything.” 

Nation-wide preference for Cello- 
phane wrapped products is shown 
further in scores of actual retail store 
sales tests. A folder, “Proof,” tells 
about some of them. Get your copy 
by writing to the Du Pont Cellophane 
Company, Inc., Empire State Build- 
ing, New York City. 














R. S. SINCLAIR, 
Pres. of Kingan & Co., 
says about Cellophane: 


“Cellophane is used in some 
ten or twelve products manu- 
factured by Kingan & Co. The 
appearance and appetite ap- 
peal are greatly enhanced by 
theuse of Cellophane. The prod- 
uct is well protected and kept 
clean, while at the same time, 
owing to the transparency of 
Cellophane, the consumer is 
able to see what she is buying. 
The use of Cellophane is often 
an aid to increased distribution 
and better merchandising.” 








= 
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THE BETTER THE JOCKEY 


The Finer the Seasoning 
the Greater Your Chance 











MAYER CAN SERVE 


for Building SALES! 


The finest. fastest horse on the track won’t win 
unless it is properly ridden — just as the finest 
sausage, made with the best of materials and 
prepared with the utmost care, won’t win sales 
unless the flavor is right! 


Use H. J. Mayer Special Sausage Seasonings to 
add the zestful, appetizing flavor and superior 
quality that guarantee maximum sales and profits. 
The added impetus to sales that Mayer Season- 
ings assure will give your product a definite 
competitive advantage —an advantage that evi- 
dences itself in increased sales. 


The false economy of buying seasonings by price 
alone can easily be proved — figure the seasoning 
cost per pound of sausage! The actual differ- 
ence between H. J. Mayer Special Sausage Sea- 
sonings and the lowest prices quoted is only 
1/14c per pound of sausage—orily $00.000714! 


Lower barrel costs are sometimes cleverly 
stressed to distract attention from the all-im- 
portant subject of RESULTS. Mayer Special 
Sausage Seasonings guarantee RESULTS— 
BETTER PRODUCT, FINER FLAVOR, and 
INCREASED SALES. And when you figure 
the seasoning cost per pound you'll find that the 
difference is entirely too small to justify using 
anything but the BEST— MAYER SEASON- 
INGS. Write for details! 





YOU! 


The principals of the Mayer 
Organization are sausage making 
and curing experts — experts who 
have spent years gaining thorough 
knowledge and practical experi- 
ence in building sales and profits. 


The benefit of their constructive 
advice is available to you—no mat- 
ter what your problem. Whether 
it is adding new zest to an old 
product or solving difficult prob- 
lems involving practice or formu- 
las, “the Man Who Knows” can 
help you! 


There is a Mayer product that ex- 
actly meets your requirements. 
Without obligation, helpful sug- 
gestions showing how your sau- 
sage can be improved in quality 
and flavor or how real efficiency 
in curing operations can be at- 
tained through the use of Mayer 
products will gladly be submitted. 
Write! 








6819-27 S. Ashland Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


— a rhe rp 
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SURER THE RACE 
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known, inferior, unreliable curing material on 
N ‘VE the market is only 3/20c per pound — only 

$00.0015. This difference is entirely too small 

to justify experimenting with unsatisfactory 
THE PERFECT CURE curing materials —too minute to jeopardize 
the reputation of your product. 
Use NEVERFAIL exclusively for all curing 
requirements. It develops the binder of your 
meat to the utmost, gives a rich appetizing 
flavor to your product and an inviting color 
NEVERFAIL assures perfect, uniform qual- that defies imitation. Remember — you can’t 
ity in cured meats—quality that is essential fail with NEVERFAIL! Write for details. 
to assure profits and build sales volume. Per- 
fect cures are attained in shorter time, at less 
overhead and labor costs. Turnover, sales and 
profits are immediately increased when es te eine SS. ees Sree 


: re : Frankfurter, Bologna, Pork Sausage (with and 
NEVERFAIL is used for curing operations. witheut sage), Braunschweiger Liver, Summer 


Together with these definite advantages, rate eye gi teomanelgeRemesren Mons mage ie fete 


NEVERFAIL is low in price. The differ- ee ee eee 


* - Beware of products bearing similar names—only H. J. 
ence in curing cost per pound between Mayer makes the genuine HJ. Mayer Sranyes listed. 


NEVERFAIL and the lowest priced, un- 


| EAB-To) LEM aiee 


Canadian Plant— Windsor, Ontario 


Scientifically blended and compounded for 
perfect results, NEVERFAIL is always uni- 
form, positive in action, economical and con- 
venient to use and sales producing. 
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ANCHOR 
CLOSURES 
GLORIFY 
& PROTECT 
YOUR 
PRODUCT 


ANCHOR IS CLOSURE HEADQUARTERS 
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Hundreds of leading brands of packaged foods now 
carry this Keymark on their wrapper. Thisnationally 
advertised symbol of wrapper protection comes in 
two sizes . . . 8 inch or 1 inch high. It will be in- 
cluded anywhere on your printed wrappers, at no 
extra cost. It is a simple, effective way of telling your 
customers that your product is carefully protected. 
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Win ADDED customer 
eonfidenee with this 


KNOWN-to-be-periect 


wrapping sheet ... 


Housewives everywhere use—housewives everywhere read 
about—Patapar. It’s today the most famous and the most 
widely employed of all wrapping sheets used to protect 
food flavors and food freshness, both in cooking and in 
household refrigerator storage. 

When, therefore, you wrap your food product in Pater- 
son Genuine Vegetable Parchment (the commercial form 
of Patapar) you gain added customer confidence in your 
product. For most shoppers nowadays know that Paterson 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment is insoluble, grease-proof, 
odorless and tasteless. They know that it keeps in the origi- 
nal flavor and freshness—and gives absolute protection 
against any outside contamination. 

We invite you to try out some sample working sheets — 
sent on request without obligating you in any way, to- 
gether with quotations on the weights and quantities in 
which you may be interested. Paterson Parchment 
Paper Company, Passaic, New Jersey. Sales 


Branches: Chicago, Ill. — San Francisco, Cal. 


PATERSON Genuine VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 


Commercial Patapar 


The Insoluble, Grease-proof Wrapper for Quality Products 
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A PERFECT COMBINATION 
FOR CUTTING I 
PACKAGING COSTS 


These Peters Packaging 
Machines Make Two Hands 
Do the Work of Twelve! 


Six girls, working by hand at top speed, PETERS 

couldn’t begin to equal the production of Junior Series 

a single operator with these two speedy Carton Folding 
PETERS, Jr. packaging machines. Speedy, and Closin g Machine 
sturdy, strong, highly efficient and adjus- 
table to a wide range of sizes, they perform ® 
as efficiently as large, complicated ma- 
chines—yet they require only a small THE PETERS, Jr. 
initial investment. for forming 
In plants with a daily capacity of 1,700 | and lining 
one-pound cartons per day, labor savings " cartons 
over hand labor will alone pay the original % 
costs in three to four months! 


The PETERS, Jr. forms and lines cartons 
at the rate of 35 to 40 per minute. It re- 
quires but one operator. Adjustable to a 
wide range of sizes— multiple groups of 
machines not required. 


The PETERS Junior Series Carton Fold- 
ing and Closing Machine, working in con- 
junction with the PETERS, Jr., is fully 
automatic. Requires no operators! Has 
average production of 35 to 40 cartons per 
minute—saves the labor of two girls 
working by hand. 























Priced at about one-third the cost of 
standard models, these PETERS Junior 
Series Machines pay for themselves in 
labor savings in short order! The econ- 
omies they offer will then contribute sub- 
stantially to profits. Write for details. 


PETERS MACHINERY. CO. 


4700 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Illinois q 
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Laid right over 
your old floors 


DREHMANN FLOOR BRICK 


You needn’t disrupt the operations of a 
department or tie up production for long 
periods of time in installing DREHMANN 
Floor Brick, the BETTER FLOOR. It 
can be placed right over your old floor sur- 
face with fine results. This is a real 
economy and appeals to meat packers, 
Sausage manufacturers and renderers who 
need BETTER FLOORS and plant facil- 
ities at the same time. 


DREHMANN PAVING & CONSTRUCTION CO. 


508 Glenwood Avenue 


PHILADELPHIA PENNSYLVANIA 
55 West 42nd St., New York 


As specialists in BETTER FLOORS 
for packingplants, we can furnish 
DREHMANN Floor Brick; or preferably, 
take personal charge of all the work and 
installation to provide a guaranteed job. 
Send today for booklet “Better Floors.” 
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RELY ON GENTRY’S 


the whole year ‘round 


For a reliable source of supply twelve months in the year, you can count 
definitely on Gentry’s. We put up huge quantities of all our standard items 
every autumn — ample stocks so that our customers can always be taken 
care of. Once you get your formulas set to use a Gentry seasoning, you 
will never have to change it. 


CHILI POWDER and GROUND CHILI PEPPER 


Made from carefully selected Mexican chili peppers and packed in five 
regular grades, each the highest value obtainable for the price, combining 
flavor and color that will assure you repeat business on your chili con carne 
and tamales. We are the oldest exclusive manufacturer of these products 
in the country, and our blends are nationally known for their uniformity, 
fineness of texture, richness of color and absolute purity. 


ONION POWDER and GARLIC POWDER 


This year we are able to offer a distinctly better quality in these two 


necessities for the sausage maker —lighter color, stronger flavor, more 
uniform texture. And because of our improved equipment and large scale 
manufacturing methods we have made these two products available to our 
customers at prices never before dreamed of. There is now no excuse for 
the sausage maker to use raw onions and garlic with all their attendant 
trouble, handling, muss and uncertainty. 


OTHER SPICES FOR SAUSAGE MAKERS 
AND MANUFACTURERS OF CHILI CON CARNE 


Cumino Seed and Oregano, whole and ground; Paprika, the best grade 

obtainable from the Spanish market; Korean Red Chili Pepper, a specialty 
that will improve the flavor and color of your sausage; 1932 crop Mexican 
Chili Pods. 


Complete stocks available throughout the year. 
Prices, gamples and recipes for use gladly sent 
on request. Warehouse stocks carried in 
Houston, Texas. 


C. B. GENTRY CHILI POWDER COMPANY 
735 Decatur Street Los Angeles, California 
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Of course 
I'm chesty ! 





Wasn't | cooked in a KVP Ham Jacket! 
And. isn't my flavor and texture better! 
Didn't | make my Packer extra profit! 
Am | not more sanitary! 

Didn't | give a better yield! 

Isn't my shape and finish better! 
Didn't | eliminate re-trimming! 


And didn't my jacket prolong the life 
of my boiler, reduce re-tinning bills, 
and save a lot of scrubbing! 


You've said it — I've a right to be 
chesty! 


(A> HAM JACKETS. 


Our bumptious (can you blame him!) friend has cov- 
ered the ground. 


1, Wet inchet ind plese ie He's talking packer findings, not just KVP claims. 


8. Remove jacket. No. rags 
boiler. 


Users say this is the greatest development in ham to re-trim. 
cooking in twenty years. 
The proof rests in your boilers, not in our words. 


Let us send you liberal samples 
for test purposes. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 
COMPANY 


7. Note well shaped ham 


KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN after cooking. 


4. Fold over ends, then sides. 5. Ham completely inclosed 6. Place cover and apply 
within jacket. pressure slowly. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


to replace obsolete equipment and 
to install new, improved machinery! \ 


Nov 














Efficiently designed and sturdily constructed ma- 





































chines will cut your manufacturing and labor costs! 
We specialize in the design and construction of Z 
machines that will produce superior product at min- 
imum cost. Our complete line, three of which are 
illustrated here, incorporates the finest design and 
best construction. Low-cost operation is assured, 
maintenance lowered, the production of quality 
product guaranteed. 
“ 4 
| LARD COOLING ROLL 
The Lard Cooling Roll illustrated above chills 
lard quickly, efficiently, economically. Guar- 
antees the production of high-quality lard, per- 
fect in texture and fine in color. Efficient en- 
closed drive from top of roll insures low-cost — 
operation. Lard can be filled directly into 
packages, reducing labor and handling costs. 
BELLY 
Shut-downs on your cutting floor are costly. ROLLER 
This efficiently designed and sturdily con- ~ 
structed Belly Roller guards against manufac- | “9 
turing interruptions! Delivers perfectly flat- DRY = 
tened and compressed bellies, at lower cost, RENDERING hesinine 


always. COOKER 


We manufacture a complete line of rendering 
equipment of fine design and efficient construc- 
tion. Highly efficient in grease extraction, 
simple in operation and sturdily built, this 
equipment will cut costs in your plant! 


Complete details of these machines may be had 
on request. Our engineers will gladly assist in 
roe if difficult problems. Write for details 
today! 





kde 
KEATING BAILEY-BURRUSS KEEBLER 





EQUIPMENT CO. MANUFACTURING CO. ENGINEERING CO. ' 101 
30 Church St. 1116 Murphy St., S. W. 1636 W. 63rd St. N 
New York City Atlanta ’ Chicago 








1G 
ER 
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HANLEY 
VITRAFLOOR BRICK 








Leaeno 


Darxest WZ. 


Percentace Aassorprion 

















Or 
ae 
Ligurest Sao Grates Nile 
| 2 S Aa s 
Hancery Reo og 
Quarries L oA 
MaAuracturer ® 0.1 
ANZ 2 L 55 
MaNurAcTURER o4 oO 
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Manuracturer oY \-* 
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A Revolutionary Improvement in Floor Construction 


Hanley Vitrafloor Brick and Tile, as the above chart shows, 
are the hardest floor material made and have practically no 


absorption. 


The following guarantee goes with every Hanley Vitrafloor 


Brick: 


“Over 99!4 per cent vitreous; size variation under 
% of an inch; all one red shade; absolutely flat.” 


101 Park Ave., H A N i EY C O ° Bradford, 


New York 


a 


Pennsylvania 





a 
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Waste 


” DRY CURES 


... and Packers say that 
Diamonp Crystat Sar also gives 


them a profitable over-run 


ECAUSE of its flaky character, Diamond Crystal 

Salt has many definite advantages for dry 

cures. It rubs better and adheres to the meat with- 
out popping off. Thus there is no waste. 


As the juice is extracted, the salt dissolves readily 
and penetrates quickly and effectively. 


Packers tell us that the consistent dryness of 
Diamond Crystal assures uniform spread and in- 
creases the efficiency of the workmen. Also, that its 
purity and extreme mildness prevent burning the 
meat tissues while extracting the native moisture. 
And the finished product should yield a profitable 
over-run. 


Whether in pickle cure, dry cure, sausage making, 
or curing casings, it will pay to use this uniformly 
superior salt.* Diamond Crystal Salt Company, 
(Inc.), Bulk Department, 250 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. 


*Made by the exclusive Alberger Process, 
Diamond Crystal Salt is flaked, and— 


Uniform in color 

Uniform in purity 

Uniform in dryness 

Uniform in solubility 
Uniform in screen analysis 
Uniform in chemical analysis 
Uniform in character of flake 


DIAMOND CRYSTAL SALT 
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IL Manufacturers who want 


NEW PACKAGE APPEALS 


for Greater Sales in 1933.... 





O matter what the nature of the 

product, or in what kind of a 
container it is packed .. . it will pay 
any manufacturer anxioustoincrease 
sales in 1933 to read every word of 
this advertisement. 


Competition, admittedly keen to- 
day, is boundto be keenertomorrow. 
Products—prices, distribution 
methods and merchandising plans 
certainly need some adjustment. 
Packages will have to do more than 
safely contain—they must do a real 
selling job. 


In the past year — the last few 
months, yes, even in the last few 
weeks, there have been tremendous 
advances in packaging and design. 
Are you sure you're familiar with 
them all? Will your present con- 
tainers be able to keep pace with 
the fast changing tempo of this era 
of package merchandising? 


To any manufacturer who is not 
absolutely sure as to the fitness of 
his containers in meeting the 1933 
packaging standards, we suggest a 
careful analysis be made at once. 


First find out how your present 
container compares with those your 
competitors are using. Then culti- 
vate a group of actual buyers of your 
products. Get from them first hand, 
their reactions to your packages. 
Consider carefully the many new 


Baltimore, Md., 3500 East Biddle St., Wolfe 9700 
Boston, Mass., 131 State Street, Hubbard 7172 
Chicago, 4622 West North Ave., Spaulding 8480 
Cincinnati, 2510 Highland Ave., Jefferson 2201 
Denver, Colo., 3033 Blake Street . . . Tabor 4261 
Detroit, 1900 East Jefferson Ave., Fitzroy 3292 
Houston, 2nd National Bank Bidg., Preston 8674 


types of containers on the market— 
compare yours with them. Investi- 
gate also the sales possibilities of a 
new design for your containers. 


Finally, don’t change your pack- 
ages for the sake of just a change, 
and don’t let fear of change keep you 
from making constructive improve- 
ments in your packages. 


Unquestionably, but few manu- 
facturers have all the necessary ex- 
perience and facilities for solving 
the hundred and one perplexing 
problems that enter package im- 
provement. Yet, a 3¢ stamp or a 
telephone call is all any manufac- 
turer need risk to enable him to 
make a quick start towards package 
improvement. 





A request to the nearest Conti- 
nental Sales Office will may. in con- 


sultation a representative skilled in 
serving manufacturers, who are 
anxious to increase sales by better 
packaging. 

And at Continental your problem 
receives first of all, the benefit of 
knowledge and experience gained 
through over a quarter century of 
helping to solve the package prob- 
lems Delo diversified businesses. 


Whether your products be liquids, 
paste or dry, there are available cans 
in many different sizes, shapes and 


Kansas City, Mo.,Guinotte & Lydia Aves. Victor7250 
Los Angeles, 3820 Union Pacific Ave., Angelus 7111 
Nashville, Tenn., 500 Benton Ave., Phone 6-6682 
New Orleans, La., 521 North Scott St., Galvez 4145 
New York City, 100 E. 42nd St., Ashland 4-2300 
Omaha, Neb., 8th and Dodge Streets, Omaha 1387 
St. Louis, Mo., P. O. Box 1242... Bridge 3550 


Wheeling, W. Va., Hazlett Ave. & 8th St., Warwood 760 


styles—all widely adaptable, thor- 
oughly protective and economical 
—making the choice of the right 
container for your needs an easy one. 


Research Laboratories, complete- 
ly equipped with modern facilities, 
have available a large staff of highly 
trained specialists ready to solve 
that part of your package se 
ment requiring scientific study. 

The men in the Development De- 
partment study your problem to see 
whether an entirely new package 
idea, or whether, perhaps, only an 
improvement on your present con- 
tainer is needed to put your product 
ahead of competition. 


Specialists in packaging design 
make constructive analysis of your 
designing problem fromevery angle. 
They'll offer suggestions for im- 
proving your design or for an at- 
tractive new arrangement in eye- 
compelling colors. 


That’s a Packasing service that 
ou can’t afford to overlook. Year 
in and year out—it has been ex- 
tremely profitable for large and 
small manufacturers alike . . . it 
should be of equal service to you. 


When there is so much to be 
gained, at no risk—it will pay you 
to See Continental First. : 


Continental Can Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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E r 
7 B Looking Beef 
oo etter Looking Dee 
a A well-known packer says: “We use BEMIS eS igs 
y y BEEF BLEACHING CLOTHS exclusively, buying hun- 
dreds of them every year. They certainly give : 
a a nice white color to the beef, and also take Ses | 
away any ‘wrinkled’ effect that the carcass may a 
i have, giving it a smoothness that is very ee ? R 
y y desirable.” es 
y “Home-made” bleaching cloths, of ordinary : 
y light sheeting, are not sufficiently absorbent to o ay 
/ y do a good job of bleaching. Furthermore, there _ 
is a considerable waste in cutting the cloth, and aa Re roa 
a the edges ravel in washing. - - 
i Bemis Beef Bleaching Cloths are made of si 
extra-heavy cotton, specially. woven to obtain am) 
y y the greatest possible absorption. They take up 
Yj all the surface blood. Double-hemming and 
lock-stitching prevent raveling, and assure long 
/ y wear. The cloths come to you in proper size, 
all ready to use. And their initial cost is low. ae 
a Free sample, on request. 5 wee ball pingtig CAI 
Vi Specialty Dept. 
/ y 420 Poplar Street . . . . . Saint Louis, Mo. 
? y 51st Street and 2nd Avenue . . . Brooklyn, N. Y. 
/ y <a g T 
h } 
7} MEAT BA - 
7 GS & COVERS} — 
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PRAGUE SALT 


PRAGUE The Safe, Fast Cure 


SALT There is but one Prague 
REGISTERED Salt. Do not be de- 
pte ed ceived. Nitrite mixtures 

are not like Prague Salt. 

Prague Salt is uniformly 

safe. This ad is ad- 

Ready to Bone dressed to the smaller 
for Boiling packer. You can cut and 
Ready to Smoke cure your hams and pic- 


for Slicing nics in a week or two. 


, il 








No. 3 
Combination 


The “Prague Cure” is “a 
safe, fast cure.” . The 
“Prague Cure” is in use 
in hundreds of plants 
with perfect satis- 
faction. Your pack- 


ing plant is like a ELECTRIC ’ 
seed cp yourtarm. | PICKLE PUMPS 


over. Big Boy Pickle Pump. Vein style or spray 

style. We furnish the formula. We furnish 
the method. We tell you how to use the Big 
Boy Pickle Pump. We will teach our Prague 
Salt users the “shorter road” to a “larger 
profit.” There is no mystery about it. We use 
plain common sense methods. Ask for infor- 
mation. 


“ECONOMY” Driers and Blowers 


For Sausage Rooms and Meat Coolers 


The ham shown looks good. It is a rich, ripe- 
flavored ham. If you do not wish to cure by the 
artery pumping method, you can use the spray 
needle and place 2 oz. of pickle to each pound of 
raw ham. The cure is perfect in a few days. 


THE GRIFFITH |... ~ ..... 


and coolers become stagnant. Dampness makes off 


color and y Drier is a remedy. Let 
the electric light socket do your blowing. 

The Economy Drier is mounted on casters to roll under 
sausage rack. It has hooks so as to be hung to the 


1 —- son 4 your pork sausage dry. Increase the 
415-25 West 37th St. Chicago, Illinois pee ee ee 


Canadian Office: 532 Eastern Ave., Toronto 


a 
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GREATER EFFICIENCY 
in Coed Operations! 


plus exclusive 

advantages of 

better product 

for" ol produced at a 
as 

ce = aS, lower cost will 

fy give your prod- 


THE a uct a real com- 
PROCESS COOKER petitive edge. 


Famous for reducing costs! 





Write now for 
full details! — 


List of users and de- 
tailed specifications 
now available. Write! 


a eneemnenlle 


JOURDAN 


PROCESS COOKER CO. e270 it 














932. 


oe 


= &— 


Oy 


linois 
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ACME PACKAGE REINFORCEMENTS 
INDUSTRY 


FOR THE 


ACME FLEXIBLE STEEL CLASPS 


The economical, easy way to fast- 
en covers on pails and tubs is 
with Acme Flexible Steel Clasps. 
Acme Clasps are manufactured in 
three styles and 17 sizes, and may 
be had in either copper or cement 
coated finish. Send for samples 
and prices. 


TO THE ins SUPERINTENDENT — 


with steel reinforcements for shipping packages for over a years. The most com- 
plete line of tools and band sizes, for strapping any type of shipment from parcel 
post packages to carload units of freight, is available as a nation wide service. 


ACME NAILLESS BOX BAND 


For reinforcing all types of ship- 
ping packages against damage 
and pilferage. Also very handy 
for bundling small boxes. Write 
for the “Bound to get there” booklet, 
which shows the complete line of 
Acme equipment—and how Acme 
Nailless Band lowers shipping costs. 


ACME ‘SILVERSTITCH’ STAPLING WIRE 


The accurate, galvanized, rust-resist- 
ant wire that won't blemish contain- 
ers and inside packages with rust 
spots. The only stitching wire furn- 
ished in all ONE-PIECE 5 and 10 Ib. 
coils. Sizes: In the 103 width: 4 sizes 
.014, .017, .020, .023. In the .060 
width, 2 sizes .024 and .0205. 


. Acme Steel Company 


supplied industry 


Trained Acme representatives, qualified to assist you with your packing problems, 
are backed by the complete facilities of a modern container testing laboratory. 


Make use of this service, to economize on shipping 
costs, and insure safe delivery of your products. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 





General Offices: 2832-40 Archer Ave., Chicago [SA\ aA vey 





Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Delivery Costs Can Be Cut — 
Internationals Will Do It 


1 OIR(WES TERN) LIMITED. 


li 


~ 


Harris Abattoir (Western) Ltd., division of Canada Packers, Ltd., operates 12 International Trucks in Western 
Canada. Six of them are shown here alongside the 8t. Boniface, Man., abattoir, which has been called the most 
modern of its kind in Canada. The Harris Abattoir (Western) has used Internationals since 1926. 





NTERNATIONAL TRUCKS are doing a good job in the reduction 
of delivery costs through economy in hauling. For example, one 

packer operates seven 6-cylinder Internationals for less than 6 cents The long list of International 
a mile, and another says that Internationals save $26,000 a year for economies begin with the 
his company. These are only two of many reports which indicate the Low Purchase Price. 
kind of a job Internationals are doing in putting hauling on a low-cost 
basis. For example, the International 1'4- 

In view of evidence like this is it any wonder that there is a decided ton 4-speed Model A-2 Truck is 
preference for International Trucks? They are being purchased today priced at 
because of their record for low cost of operation and maintenance— 


a record that should not be overlooked by anyone in the market for &% 
trucks. ol 


Get acquainted now with International Trucks and find out how they 
can lower your delivery costs. The nearest of 188 Company-owned 
branches in the United States and Canada will give you specific The 1'-ton 6-cylinder Model A-3 
evidence about International economy and will demonstrate the models 
you need in your business. There is a complete line, from %-ton to 


7'4-ton, in a variety of wheelbase lengths, to meet every hauling 
requirement. Write us for information. & : 95 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY |  potn prices tor 156-inch wheelbase chassis 


f.o.b. fact tax xt e 
606 So. Michigan Ave. | OF AMERICA Chicago, Ilinois 7 plastics: 
(Incorporated) 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Truck is only 
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NECESSARY ASSETS 


to any ham boiling department 


The wide acceptance of ADEL- 
Exclusive yield- MANN products is built upon their 
1 Vie ing springs and sheer suitability for the work they 


self-sealing cover are designed to do—plus the fact 
reduce shrinkage, 


ADELMANN wi gt BS sneouune due that they o it better and at lower . 
; aie : : cost. Nothing less can account for 
LERS improve quality. 
HAM BOI Made of Nirosta their rapidly growing sales and the 
: : pass Metal, Monel constantly increasing list of users. 
“The Kind Beat aes Metal, Cast Alum- ADELMANN equipment in your 


inum and Tinned . 
Steck: comstels plant will prove a valuable asset— 


Makers Prefer” i? range of sizes it will cut labor Si reduce main- 
and shapes. tenance, and build profits through 
increased sales. 








Your Ham 




















Automatically ap- 
plies correct pres- 
sure to ham boilers 


ADELMANN ~~ to assure a per- 
fectly solid prod- 
FOOT PRESS 


uct. Quick, simple, 
sturdy and consis- 


Sturdy, Efficient, tently accurate. 


Labor Saving ' Will perform effi- 
7 d ciently for many 
A REAL 7 years. Speeds pro- 


COST CUTTER duction! 




















The ADELMANN line of profit 
building equipment for your provi- Three brushes, a 3 


sion department also includes Ham " evcleanges cheen- 
: ing solution, clean 
Washers, Luxury Loaf Containers, ham boilers or 


Meat Loaf Pans, Prest-Rite Molds, other meat con- ot : ADELMANN 
Tongue Loaf Pans, Corned Beef tainers, removing ea +t WASHER 
every particle of = 
residue, burnt fat a ‘ 
The complete ADELMANN line, or brine, Restores 3 Md 7 ‘. a at 
with liberal trade-in schedules, is even neglected -_ eraser tein 
boilers! Cuts la- - 3 Economical 
bor costs im- mee ae Cleaning of 
mensely! 


Cookers and numerous other items. 


shown in our catalog. Investigate 
today the profit possibilities offered 
by ADELMANN. Write! 


Retainers 














“ADELMANN—The Kind Your Ham Makers Prefer” 


HAM BOILER CORPORATION 


Office and Factory, Port Chester, N. Y. 











CHICAGO OFFICE: 332 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


R. W. Bollans & Co., 6 Stanley St., Liverpool & 12 Bow Lane, London—Australian and New Zealand Represen- 
Pty. Ltd., Offices in Principal Cities—Canadian Representative: Goold, Shapley & Muir Co., Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 


European Re 
presentatives: 
tatives: Gollin & Co., 
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REF RIGERATED on INSULATED 
“BODIES of DISTINCTION” 








No. 1237-A—PEDDLER’S BODY with 5 inches of 

insulation and the new aluminum plate overhead Dry 

Ice system of refrigeration. Two refrigerated com- 

partments built exactly according to details of No. 

1237-A shown in our folder on refrigerated and 
insulated bodies. 


No. 1422—REAR UNIT BODY. 


No. 1423—REAR UNIT BODY—outside length 136 
in.; outside height, 72 in.; outside width, 84 in.; 
weight, 2,460 Ibs. 


offered with three kinds 
of refrigeration 


SALT and ICE 
DRY ICE 
MECHANICAL 


¥ 


Write for photos and prices of 
New 1933 Models Just Off the 
Press. 


HACKNEY BROS. 
BODY CO. 


Established 1854 
WILSON, N. C. 
79 Years of Continuous Growth 


% 


Our Bodies are Nationally Distributed 








New York City Represen- 


tative 
T. O. PROBEY 
221 Sherman Ave., 
New York City 


Philadelphia Representa- 


tive 
EASTERN BODY & 
SALES COMPANY 
638 North 16th Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


New England Represe® 
tative 


SPRINGFIELD OOM- 

MERCIAL BODY 00. 

80 Charles River Reed, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Washington and Balti 
more Representative 
J. W. STICKLEY 
1205 Gallatin 8t., N. ¥ 

Washington, D. ©. 


—<, 
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Beck of Buffalo re-orders 


chs 
RP ians 


SECK PROVISION C4¢ 


THIS BECK TRUCK is pro- 
tected by Armstrong’s LK Cork- 
board Insulation; built by the 
Maday Body Company, of 
Buffalo, and insulated to hold 
temperatures of 40° to 45° F. 


ONE OF THE COLD ROOMS 
of the Beck Provision Company, 
where Beck's Flavor-rite Hams 
are guarded by a 5-inch thickness 
of Armstrong’s Corkboard, erected 
by Armstrong's Contract Dept. 





“DP UILD us a cold 
storage room!” 
Three times in nine 
years, the Beck Pro- 
vision Company of 
Buffalo and Rochester, 
has come to Arm- 
strong with this order. 
Armstrong is proud of 
this record—and proud 
of the cold storage 
rooms, the latest of 
which has been called “‘as fine a job 
as has ever been erected in the 
Buffalo district.” 

There’s good reason why Beck 
and so many other packers choose 
Armstrong’s Corkboard. They real- 
we that the quality of corkboard 
depends not only on the manufac- 
turing process but also on knowl- 
edge, skill, experience, and care- 
fulness all the way from selection of 
the raw material in the cork forests, 
grinding, selection of clean pure 
granules, and baking to delivery of 
the finished product to the buyer. 

And there’s added protection in 


Armstrong’s new Super-Service 
Corkboard. It is an extra-efficient 
corkboard (made by Armstrong’s 
exclusive new process) coated on 
both faces of the board at the fac- 
tory with a mechanically perfect 
layer of a special mastic compound. 
Let Armstrong engineers co- 
operate with your plant engineer or 
architect when you plan low tem- 
perature rooms. Get full details and 
samples of Super-Service Cork- 
board. Armstrong Cork Armstrong’ 
& Insulation Company, 
952 Concord Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. Product 


Armstrong's Corkboard and Cork Covering 


FOR ALL COLD ROOMS AND COLD LINES 
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FOUR -700 CUBIC FOOT VILTER ROTARY COMPRESSORS WHICH PERFORM 
BOOSTER SERVICE — THIS EQUIPMENT POSSESSES MANY ADVANTAGES 
OVER RECIPROCATING COMPRESSORS — VILTER BULLETIN No. 45 CON- 
TAINS COMPLETE INFORMATION — COPIES ON REQUEST. 


OUTSTANDING 











DEVELOPMENTS 


VILTER PAKICE MACHINERY IS IDEAL* 
FOR MAKING ICE IN THE FORM DE-s 
SIRED BY THE SAUSAGE MANUFACTUR- s ASK US 


ER. VILTER BULLETIN No. 40 DE-s 
ii: ik aA © THE VILTER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Q 
OTHER VILTER BULLETINS ARE AVAIL-! SREARL IEEE 
ABLE — LET US KNOW YOUR NEEDS. 4 2118 South First Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


———— 
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Keeping pace— 


with the needs of the industry 


OOK backward a quarter century. Manufacturing 
methods, marketing procedure which are com- 

mon practice now were undreamed of then. Con- 
versely, equipment considered the last word only a 
few years ago is totally inadequate to meet condi- 


tions of today. 


Through all of this period of accelerating development, 
Jamison-Stevenson improvements have kept pace with or an- 
ticipated the needs of the packing industry. 


More than a quarter 
century ago, when 
this “improved” 
Stevenson door was 
announced, it aroused 
tremendous interest 
in the refrigerating 
world. Great as its 
improvements were 
then, this door 
would be a distinct 
liability in the pack- 
ing and storage plant 
of today. 


Greater protection, 
greater stamina, 
faster and easier op- 
eration characterize 
this modern Steven- 
son Door. Its new 
Improved No. 31 
Roller Fastener has 
instantly appealed to 
users. Complete de- 
scription of this new 
door will be found 
in Bulletin 108, sent 
on request. 


JAMISON COLD STORAGE DOOR COMPANY 
and Largest Makers of Cold Storage Doors in the World 
JAMISON, STEVENSON & VICTOR DOORS 

HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND) U. S. A. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK . . CHICAGO 


a AND DISTRIBUTORS: L. S. Bosarge, ATLANTA; M. C. Moreland, 
sy. Las H. O. Johnson, MINNEAPOLIS; Allan Ice Machine Co., OMAHA 

~C. Rasche Co., DETROIT . L.A.Roser, SALT LAKE CITY 
- ; «Gay Engineering Co., Warren & Bailey, LOS ANGELES . 
ielding-Wales Co., CLEVELAND 
A. F. Dreyer, CINCINNATI 


FOREIGN AGENTS: LONDON 


CHESTER, PA. 


- » W.C. Phillips Co. SAN FRANCISCO 
Pioneer Sand & Gravel Co., SEATTLE 
HONOLULU . . JAPAN 


Providing better protection at the 
openings, saving of floor area sud- 
denly become valuable, speeding up 
trafic through doorways, Jamison 
Engineers have enabled plant own- 
ers to take fullest advantage of new 
equipment and new - operating 
methods. 

As an example, Jamison Engi- 
neers in the past few years have 
been responsible for the following 
improvements: 


Jamison WEDGETIGHT Fast- 
ener 

Improved No. 31 Roller Fastener 

Improved Unlatching Bar for 

estibule Doors 

Flexible, adjustable Super Freez- 
er Spring Hinge 

and Super Freezer Door Fast- 
ener (used at entrances to hold- 
ing rooms for quick frozen 
oods) ‘ 

Jamison Improved Automatic 
Door Closer 


All of these improvements, ob- 
tainable on Jamison or Stevenson 
Doors, are of outstanding advantage 
to the modern packing and storage 
plant. 

Your plans for 1933 will probably 
include the purchase of new cold 
storage Doors —for replacement — 
for additional refrigerated space. 
Jamison Engineers can be of help 


in the selection, and Jamison or 


Stevenson Doors will enable you to 
make fullest use of the facilities of 
a modern plant. 

And long experience by thousands 
of users has demonstrated the value 
of these doors beyond question. 
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AMAZING! | 


| 


The only word that describes 
the results obtained through 
K & J Process Cookers 








K & J Containers pay for 
themselves in shrink savings alone! 


The new K & J Type C Ham Container produces 
a product that is entirely different—superior in 
quality and flavor, unexcelled in appearance—a 
product that really sells itself. 


TS A I A LT NTT 


The revolutionary double cover construction illus- 
trated at the right insures economical operation. 
Two sets of springs, one working inside the other, 
clamp the outer cover airtight and force the inner 
cover down, compressing and molding the ham. 
One simple operation—set the cover in place and 
apply pressure—is al] that is required. Lower 
labor costs! 


ALL HAM JUICES RETAINED! ~ K & J MEAT LOAF 
The ham is cooked entirely in its own juice, in- CONT AINER 


suring a juicier, more solid product with a fine, 

appetizing flavor. The clean, wholesome ham Uses the famous juices-sealed-in prin- 
juices expelled during cooking are kept in the ciple exclusive to K&J. Requires 
retainer—save them and add them to your spiced only 15 minutes cooking time per 
ham, lunch loaves, cooked sausage or other prod- pound to produce an unexcelled prod- 
ucts! They will increase the yield, add an appe- uct! Cooking shrink averages only 


2 i ing. 

tizing, individual flavor and give a better binding oo Nig enving 
quality to these products. The loaves look better, taste better, 
: : are better. They won’t crumble, break 
Certified results of actual tests made with K& J or dry out. Their high quality in- 


Containers, with complete details, specification: sures maximum sales. Investigate. 
and prices are available. Write! 


The K & J 
PROCESS COOKER 


R. E. JORDAN and COMPANY, Inc. 
900 North Caroline St. Baltimore, Maryland 


ia Se aN 
THE REVOLUTIONARY 
DOUBLE COVER CONSTRUCTION 
& 
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Left: Analytical balances used in the testing of “OLD PLAN- 
TATION” Seasonings, the basis of all chemical de- 
terminations. 

Right: Filtration test of “OLD PLANTATION” Seasonings, 

to isolate spice constituents, analyze and determine 
purity of salt. 


WHY “OLD PLANTATION” SEASONINGS 
ARE SCIENTIFIC PRODUCTS 


The purity and quality of “OLD PLANTATION” 
seasonings rest firmly on a scientific basis. For your 
protection . . . and ours . . . expert chemists analyze 
ingredients, using modern scientific ap OE to 
determine strength, purity and quality. As a result, 
“OLD PLANTATION ” far exceeds the requirements 
of the U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry. 


Photographs here shown are scenes in the Bir- 
mingham Plant of the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory. 
The test at the left aids in detecting the presence of 
foreign materials, measures the quantity of volatile 
oils in the spices, and determines purity. The filtra- 
tion test at the right separates the undesirable con- 
stituents of the spices. 


The quality of “OLD PLANTATION” Seasonings 
is zealously maintained. It never has and never will 
be sacrificed on the altar of bargain prices. There 
is no economy in low prices, if quality is lacking. 


In “OLD PLANTATION” you get both. And that 


is why we spend a great deal for scientific protection 
of our product. 


There is deep significance in the fact that “OLD 
PLANTATION” is a blended seasoning . . . its in- 
edients are not mixed by weight or measure, but 
chemical determination of strength and purity. 
Only the best pepper, salt and spices obtainable are 
used as raw materials. No two shipments of any one 
of these condiments have ever been found to have 
the same degree of strength in their raw state. Yet, 
by chemical analysis they are blended into “OLD 
PLANTATION” Seasonings that are absolutely uni- 
form in strength and quality. 


“OLD PLANTATION” Seasonings are the only 
nationally approved flavors. . . the only chemically 


controlled seasonings. Write for free sample to make 
trial batch of sausage. 


Copyrighted by A. C. LEGG PACKING COMPANY, Inc. 1932 


testing of “OLD PLANTATION” Seasonings in order to maintain 
their famous flavors, purity and high quality. Message Number 2 will 


This is Number 1 of a series Fe Swain explaining the scientific 
appear in a later issue. 


AC.LEGG PACKING 


: BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA, 
WORLD'S LARGEST BLENDERS OF SAUSAGE 


APPROVED BY 
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SCIENCE 


BRINGS YOU 


THIS HONEST PRODUCT 


Scientific development and research have ex- 
tended over many years at Rhinelander. Further- 
more, there has been extensive capital investment 
in the most modern equipment to insure uniform 
production. Obviously such factors would neces- 
sitate the highest type of skilled personnel. 


If ever a product could be said to represent the 
best that men, money and materials will produce, 
then that product is Rhinelander Greaseproof 
Parchment. Its use insures definite economies. 


You should know more about this honest paper 
and its special advantages . . . its manufacture is 
interesting and educational to the buyer of grease- 
proof papers. May we send a treatise on the subject 


of what makes greaseproof papers greaseproof? 


Bm ee oe eR hCG DD: UES eR 


GREAS EPROOF 


A. Ro oe OOM EN ee 


RHINELANDER PAPER COMPANY * RHINELANDER + WISCONSIN 





Mate tes 


“4 
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HY not 
ind out? 


There are two ways to find out whether your 
package is helping or hindering sales. You can 
question consumers. Or you can trust to luck, 
and let sales-figures speak for themselves. 


i ET TRS EC Tl a0 yt a es ar Ee rr 


And you can change to the right package before 
the wrong one plays you false—or you can wait 
till you’re forced to change by the mischief 
already done. 





The American Can Company does not say that 
packaging questions must be put up to consumers. 
But it does say that packages must be built for 
consumers—first, last and always. It does not 
advocate change just for the sake of change— 
but change for the sake of sales. It does not say 
that the container is the biggest thing in selling. 
But it does say that it deserves as much thought 
as any other phase of your program—and that 
its creation, its manufacture, should be put in the 
hands of experts. 


Canco knows what makes a package successful, 
and how to endow a package with the qualities 
that create sales. And Canco will gladly help you 
find out whether you have the wisest one for 
your product. Send us your present package. If 
we think it is right, we will tell you so. If not, 
we will suggest how it can be improved. This ser- 
vice is without obligation. We urge you to use it. 





AMERICAN 
CAN COMPANY 


Ln eee NE EY 


Ta aan = Sea a nN 





oae PARR AVENUE 
mew YORE CIT) 








Set aed SO Oe Oa ae ene 
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G icing Equipment -.- - 
That Meets Today’s Needs 


REATER control of output, quality, and costs—in line 

with today’s exacting demands—is achieved with the 
present Link-Belt line of meat slicing equipment. In co- 
operation with packing industry engineers, we have built 
into our six models every practical feature suggested by 
years of experience in designing and building safety, 
efficiency and low-cost reliability into slicing equipment. 


For chipped beef, bacon and fresh cuts required for hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, chain stores, etc., in any capacity, 


Link-Belt slicers give uni- 
form high speed slicing 
service. 


So—whatever your needs, 
there is a Link-Belt ma- 
chine that just fits them. 


Send for Bulletin B-15. 


4631 
LINK-BELT COMPANY 
Chicago Philadelphia Indianapolis San Francisco Toronto St. Louis Kansas City New York Dallas 





LINK-BELT Meat Slicers& 











The Vacuum Oven is the outstand- 
ing achievement of today in the 
cooked meat industry. Perfected 
by leading engineers, this new 
scientific principle cuts your 
shrinkage loss to a minimum— 
50% in some cases. The saving 
effected will pay for a Vacuum 
Oven in less than a year. 


Vacuum Oven cooking not only 
effects an unbelievable saving in 
shrinkage loss, but it gives all 
cooked meats a sweeter, more de 
licious flavor and a firmer binding 
quality. 

Controlled and measured heat 
units thoroughly cook every mea 
fiber to an appetizing tenderness 
The natural juices and 

salts disintegrated in old & 
shioned boiling or straining af 
retained in this modern me 
Demand proof today—write for 
an illustrated booklet con 

full details ofthis sensational 
covery. 


Vacuum Ovens, Ine. 


1616 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pea 





Nove 
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Pork Loins 
Smoked Meats 
Fresh Meats 
Lard 
By-Products 


REDUCE YOUR PACKAGE COSTS 


Over two million BLISS FIBRE BOXES were used last year for the shipping of fresh 
and smoked meats, lard and other packing house products. 





The BLISS BOX (Patented) is of three-piece construction and combines a maximum 
of strength with a minimum of board used. All four vertical edges are reinforced with 
flaps sealed by wire stitching. It is the strongest and cheapest fibre container on the market 
today. All board mills are licensed to manufacture BLISS BOXES for their customers. 





Under a recent ruling BLISS BOXES can be used for carrying up to 130 pounds of meat. 


Many packers are using BLISS BOXES in place of wooden containers, thus saving 


not only in the initial cost of the container but also on freight charges due to the greatly 
reduced weight. 


BLISS BOXES have been used successfully for export shipments of lard and other prod- 
ucts, thus demonstrating their exceptional strength and carrying ability. 


SAVE 20% OF YOUR PACKAGE COST—USE BLISS BOXES 


BLISS-LATHAM CORPORATION 


Manufacturers of Wire Stitching and Adhesive Sealing Machinery for All Types of Fibre Containers 


GENERAL OFFICES, NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
Chicago Office New York Office 


1143 Fulton St. Sales Offices in principal cities 28 W. 23rd St 
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Stedman 2-STAGE Grinders 


...the Solution of 
Your Grinding Problem! 
















This photo illustrates 
extreme accessibility 
of large Type “A” 
Stedman 2-STAGE 
Grinder. 


NAME your by-product—and we’ll prove that Stedman 

2-STAGE Grinders can reduce it quicker, cheaper 
and better. Friable, tough, dry or moist materials are 
easily handled. There is no limit to their application. 
They are designed especially for the reduction of packing 
house by-products, edible and inedible, such as cracklings 
(hard pressed and expeller) tankage, bone, fish, scrap, 
dried blood and complete fertilizer tailings. 


A FEW RECENT INSTALLATIONS: 


A. F. Rees 

City Packing Co. 

Ideal Packing Co. 

Zammo Packing Co. 

Wilmington Packing Co. 

Detroit Rendering Co. Swift & Company (14 hs.) 

Val Decker Packing Co. Benz & Company (2 machines) 
Smith Agricultural Chemical Co. (7 machines) 


Below: Stedman Type 
“A” 2-STAGE Grinder 
mounted on base with 
direct-connected 
motor. 


Oscar Mayer & Co. 
Armour and Company 
Baugh & Son 
Apache Packing Co. 
J. T. MeMillan Co. 









WRITE FOR CATALOG 302 


TEDMANS wachine Works 


founded 18\4 ¢ Aurora, INDIANA-— u.s.a. 





> > 





District Sales Offices: Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas 
City, Mo., Pittsburgh, Charleston, W. Va., Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, Los Angeles, Seattle, Vancouver (B. C.) Canada. 
Also Manufactured and Sold in Canada by John T. Hepburn, 
Ltd., Toronto 











GOSHEN 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES 


for Lard, Tallow, Tankage, 
Sheepskins, Leather 


EFFICIENT— ECONOMICAL 
SUBSTANTIAL 








Hydraulic Press Supplies 


Racks . . Cloth . . Valves . . Packing 
Complete Stock 


THOMAS-ALBRIGHT 


COMPANY 
GOSHEN INDIANA 
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SATISFIED USERS 


The Finest Recommendation 
Any Equipment Could Offer! | 


These enthusiastic testimonials testify to the efficiency of 
FRENCH rendering machinery—the finest, most eco- 
nomical and efficient machinery made—machinery 
without competition when results are the basis of 


comparison. 











wee 















VERTICAL COOKER 


Uniformly renders all prod- 
ucts—maintains perfect con- 
trol of cooking conditions, 
time, temperature, mois- 
ture and pressure. High- 

ly efficient — produces 
highest grade prod- 
uct. 











SI a a RN ee pm 







FRENCH 
CURB PRESS 


Highly perfected 

and efficient—pro- 
duces highest qual- 
ity cracklings. Eco- 
nomical, easy to oper- 
ate, cleaner, saves labor 
and reduces maintenance. 
Makes low grease content 

cake which is easy to 
grind, higher in protein. 
Yields more lard or grease. 


SEeeeaadkaeniager oad rape teem eee 


_ cpeee ony 










A RTS SNe ne Ten eA HemRenaRear ae 


cee eat ate entemenee 
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SPICES 
THAT 
SPICE 


¥ 


Pure Ground Spices, 
Herbs and Seeds will 
season sausage as it 


should be seasoned 





THERE IS NOTHING 
JUST AS GOOD 





“SON & TAYLOR 
\MPANY 
‘st 22nd Street 
°O, ILL. 











FAMOUS 
for 
QUALITY 


Noted for Sales! 


The national reputation for quality and 
flavor and selling appeal that dis- 
tinguishes all HOFFMAN products 
will prove a valuable asset in your 
business. Through the addition of 
profitable HOFFMAN specialties to 
your regular lines, avenues for addi- 
tional profits are immediately opened. 


™ BRAND H/C 
@ THEURINGER 


We have a complete line of Dry Sau- 
sage, Dried Beef and imported Corned 
Beef. An extensive line of each is 
available. Every product we manu- 
facture is carefully prepared according 
to our own time tested formulas. The 
superior quality of all HOFFMAN 
products evidences itself in increased 
sales—the severest test of any product. 


Full particulars of the profits available 
through the HOFFMAN line may be 
had without obligation. Write! 






HICKORY BRAND 
B/C SALAMI 

















J.S. Hoffman Company 


CHICAGO—NEW YORK 
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Proper TRIMMING 


.,. makes firm 
SLICES 








Peacock Beef Hams are closely trimmed 
... no folding in of loose, rough edges 


Peacock Beef Hams are so closely trimmed before curing that no 
moulding or pressing is necessary. This trimming leaves no loose 
VD AH Y< ends or rough edges to be turned in and pressed together — no 






EE “FEF “7 RON ae AA aS A. A aN Seat 









WISCONSIN weak spots to break or crumble when sliced. . As a result, 
Pe a Cc O ck Peacock Brand Dried Beef is firm, it slices evenly, does not 
break or crumble . . . But this advantage in slicing is just one of 

DRIED the features which make Peacock Brand outstanding for quality. 
BEEF The Peacock cure is time-tried; many yeers of experie: Ke: 
cama immenes co have proven its reliability. Our beef hams : ont as 
CUDAHY, WISCONSIN shaped — but cured and smoked under c . ae Saks 





Vv which enable us to produce dried beef of - 





dahy, Wisconsin 





CUDAHY BROTHERS COMPANY, Cur 


PEACOCK QUALITY IS GUARANTEED 











Worcester Salt 
Cures Thoroughly 






Impurities in ordinary salt 





clog up the pores of meat. 
This delays the cure, slows up 
penetration and increases the 








tendency of the meat to spoil. 






Worcester Salt penetrates 
thoroughly. It is pure salt and 


diffuses itself uniformly 








throughout the meat, giving 
a perfect cure and a delightful 
flavor. 








After all: “It Takes the Best 
to Make the Best”’ 


















[Cubical or Flake] 








v 
a 
2.20 Mien Salt Company 
treet New York, N. Y. 


Boston Offices: 

Detroit Columbus Philadelphia 
C Chicago Buffalo 

harlotte, N. C. 
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Use this package 
for QUALITY 
Sausage Meat 

















IN|] REAL 
dor gr ang woace weet 


“LONG wegen 








@ The food-buying public always has and 
always will pay more for quality. If you pro- 
duce quality sausage meat, chili con carne 
or lard, and want the increased sales vol- 


ume that only a well-designed, properly 
colored package can give, put it in the 
KLEEN Kup — “the package that SELLS its 
contents.” 


bus Lt 


The Package That 
Sells Its Contents 


fats \ 


ono ice 


NEWARK \/NEW JERSEY— 
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2021 GRACE STREET 














ECONOMICAL 


are the new C. Dieckmann’s 


C.D. ANGLE HOLE REVERSIBLE 


GRINDER PLATES 
Setting the Standard! 


The value of Grinder Plates and Knives is determined by results 
obtained—not by original cost—results measured by satisfactory per- 
formance, cost of operation, durability and dependability. 


Grinder Plates and Knives maintain their reputation through long 
years of actual service in the plants of all the largest packers and 
most prominent sausage manufacturers in this and foreign countries. 


All our plates are guaranteed against all odds. 
They will outwear any two other plates. 


THE O. K. KNIVES HOLD THEIR SUPREMACY. 


They can be used on all makes of grinders from the smallest to the largest sizes. 


Send for price list and description 


Specialty Manufacturers Sales Co. 


Chas. W. Dieckmann 


SCIENTIFIC 


Ne ET PST nN ALS OE 


CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
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VELVET " 
a 2) 3 6 14 > 
THE PACKING HOUSE EQUIPMENT — 
44 -? 
VELVET DRIVE 
e 
COOKER 
—is another example of the 
highly improved, perfected 2 
line of meat plant equipment st 
developed by our engineers. 3 
It is rugged, compact and 
powerful. The simplified drive 
is quiet-running and long last- 3 
ing. Yet it does not depart i 
from the time-proven basic : vi 
principles which our long ex- Whether for the packing plant, ren- | 
perience has proven to be essential to dering plant, or sausage plant, “when 
the successful, efficient operation of you think of equipment, think of 4 
such equipment. Hubbard.” ‘i 
fi 
J. W. HUBBARD CO. 
Manufacturers of Complete Equipment for Packing Plants 5 
718-732 West 50th Street Chicago, Illinois : 
WHEN YOU THINK OF EQUIPMENT THINK OF HUBBARD 











SQUARE SAUSAGE a 
/aa builds PROFITS! | 


United Molds add attractiveness, selling ap- \ 
peal and convenience to sausage, providing 

identifying features that build sales, volume UNITED BACON HANGERS 
and profit. These advantages, provided only UNITED Bacon Hangers are 
by UNITED Square Sausage Molds, will give sturdy, strong and long-lasting. 









































your sausage a definite competitive edge. Made of heavy gauge wire, ele- W 
All in one piece—no loose pins or parts. ‘ically welded into one piece. 
Simple, quick, convenient and positive in ac- Built to stand hard wear. 


tion. The patented fastener insures fast UNITED Bacon Hangers offer 
operation. Made of heavy gauge steel wire, real advantages for economical 
electrically welded, UNITED Molds will give  Peration. Investigate! 























piss __ ” = i perfect service indefinitely. Model No. 575 
No. 576 34ex3tex14 7 h H > . Fre 
No.6 3 "a4 "x14 also furnished in Stainless Steel WRITE FOR a. ‘ 
Stainiews Steet, moa ‘Particulars, prices and specifications avail- DETAILS TODAY! aoe 
” Ss KAS asicia able without obligation. Write! 
UNITED STEEL & WIRE CO. .2tein 

e Battle C Mich. lisa 
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= 
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“LET’S LOOK AT THE RECORD!!”” 








1, Meats smoked in the proper stockin- 
ette retain most of the flavoring fats and 
juices which make for delicate flavor. 


2. Meats smoked in the proper style of 
stockinette are moulded to a plump, well 
rounded shape, and shaded to a perfect 
color. 


3. Smoked meats shipped to the retailer 
in stockinette retain their fresh appear- 
ance and color. 


“ 


4, Beef, sheep, and lamb shipped in 
stockinette retain their freshness, and 
fresh, clean appearance. 


5. Stockinette used in smoking and 
shipping frankfurters keeps them from 
sweat and mold. 





- Meats smoked without stockinette lose 
these flavoring fats and juices, and, in doing 
so, lose weight. This shrinkage, in most 
cases, amounts to 5% of the total weight of 
the meat cut. 


2. Meats smoked without stockinette be- 
come blackened, hard, and cracked on the 
surface, and are not appetizing in appear- 
ance. 


3. Smoked meats handled without stock- 
inette in shipping become greasy looking, 
lose the smoke color, and often mold, unless 
extreme care is used. : 


4. Large cuts shipped without stockinette 
become finger marked, and lose their whole- 
some appearance of freshness. 


5. Bunches of franks not handled in stock- 
inette show waste of. individual links falling 
to the floor in the smokehouse and shipping 
room. 








For Further Information and Prices on 


BEEF — SHEEP — LAMB — CALF — HAM 


BACON or FRANK BAGS 


Write to C. C. Carroll, Director of Sales at the 
Plant, or to the nearest sectional representative. 





WYNANTSKILL MFG. CO. 


Originators of Stockinettes for Meats 


TROY, NEW YORK 


Represented by 


Fred K. Higbie 


ra Austin & Meyer Co. 
‘7 8. Dearborn St. 
Chicago 


Grant Building 


» Tl. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


C. M. Ardizzoni 
9942 4ist Ave. 
Corona, L. L., N. Y. 


W. J. Newman 


1005 Pearl St. 
Alameda, Calif. 


Jos. W. Gates 
131 W. Oakdale Ave. 
Glenside, Pa. 





Upon request each size of Wynantskill bags will be individu- 


ally marked so that there will be no confusion in their use. 








EI 








TWO INEXPENSIVE 


Solving 
Serious 
Problems 


in 
MEAT 
PLANTS 


How the 





Placed in coolers, the Lohman CIRCULATOR gently 
moves a large volume of air—thus equalizing tem- 
perature and humidity, checking mold growth, reduc- 
ing refrigeration costs and minimizing shrinkage. 
Immediately stops dripping walls and ceilings. Write 
for particulars! 
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MACHINES 


Circulator Works 





Write for full details 


WM. J. LOHMAN, Inc. 


92 Warren St., New York City 





How the Chil-fast Works 


Use to lower temperatures of sausage going from 
smokehouse to cooler—the Chil-Fast Cooler cuts 
shrinkage, saves refrigeration, speeds up operations. 
Used after cooling, it brings product up to normal 
temperature rapidly, preventing sweating and mold 
formation. Many other uses! Write for details today! 
































Another Fine Packing House Installs 


The Gerhard Lang Meats 
and Provision Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
after using a steam-driven FRICK ma- 
chine for 20 years have shown their 
faith in FRICK equipment by installing 
two new electric-driven FRICK Com- 
pressors together with coils for five 
cooler, storage, and freezer rooms. 


Up-to-the-minute _refrigera- 
tion—FRICK REFRIGERATION—will 
prove profitable in your plant, too. Let 
us tell you about the improved ma- 
chines, new methods of control, and 
more efficient cooling equipment now 
available. Write 


WAYNESBORDO., PA... U.S.A. 
ICE MACHINERY SUPERIOR SINCE (882 
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S A result of the first installation of Rock Cork in 
1916 many carloads have been used . 


is still in service.” 


R= From Performance Report on Kingan & Co., Ray Street, 


Indianapolis, Ind. Plant. 


THIS PIECE OF 
ROCK CORK HAS 
FLOATED IN THIS 
TANK OF WATER 
FOR FIVE YEARS 














. every slab 





“IT IS JUST AS EASY TO 
MAINTAIN PROPER TEM- 
PERATURES AS WHEN 
BUILDING WAS FIRST 
ERECTED.” 


From Performance Report on 
Kingan & Co. 


Flotation Tests and Service Records 
tell the Same Story... 


Rock Cork is Moisture- proof 


J-M ROCK CORK because of its 
mineral composition — in flotation 
tests as well as in actual service — 
has shown greater resistance to mois- 
ture penetration than any other type 
of refrigeration insulation. A test on 
Rock Cork, which has been in con- 
tinual service for 22 years in a cold 
storage room, shows moisture ab- 
sorption of only 2.63%. 


By volume, Rock Cork contains 
approximately 88% of entrapped air 
—air that cannot circulate due to the 
minute size of the air spaces. Each 
tiny air space is completely sealed 
with a film of water-proof binder, 
Providing almost perfect protection 





against the infiltration of moisture. 


It is this moisture-proof structure 
which assures a lasting and highly 
efficient barrier to the passage of heat 
under the conditions encountered at 
low temperatures .. . it is the reason 
why no other low-temperature insu- 
lation equals Rock Cork in maintain- 
ing its high insulating value unim- 
paired. 

Lastingly efficient, absolutely sani- 
tary ... rot-proof . . . vermin-proof 

. odorless and incapable of ab- 
sorbing odors . . . will not support 
growth of mould or bacteria ... 
Rock Cork deserves your considera- 
tion. It will give you trouble-proof 


service under every refrigeration con- 
dition. This truly modern insulation 
has been time-tested in more than 
23 years’ service in all types of re- 
frigeration construction. For full par- 
ticulars, write to Johns-Manville, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Johns + 


Rock o-— 


Johns-Manville Insulations are avail- 
able for all temperatures from 400° F. 
below zero to 3,000° above. 
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: \ Brest 
Serer \ Acre CHOPPER PLATES 
\ —TIME TESTED! —— 


A Plain Statement of FACTS 


1. Hook-eyE Process Chopping Machine Plates during 
the past five years have established an almost un- 
believable record for service in large and small sau- 
sage plants. Not one has been returned to be re- 
sharpened. 

. Our Guarantee—If and when any Hook-eyE plate 
becomes dull within five pos from date of purchase 
we will resharpen it without charge provided it has 
not been sha: ed or altered by others. The same 
guarantee applies to replacements because of defective 
material or workmanship. 


. Actual comparison shows that the average cost of 
using old style plates is more in two years, than the 
cost of Hook-eyE plates in five years. Additional sav- 
ings resulting from uniformity of product and un- 
interrupted service of our plates is incalculable but 
very real. 


. Look for the words Hook-eyE stamped on the back 
of the plate. The Hook-eyE trade-mark has been the 
“Sterling” mark of quality on meat saws for over 

years, and now we make this famous “perma- 
nent” plate under the same trade-mark. 


oat 


RES* 


a 


Write today for full particulars showing how 
easy it is to try a Hook-eyE plate, without 
obligation, in your own machine no matter 
what the make or size. 


711 Caton Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















The E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 


BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


‘AMERICAN BEAUTY’ 


Hams and Bacon 


Straight and Mixed Cars of Dressed Beef, Calves and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 
PHONE KIRBY 4000 


CINCINNATI + + OHIO 
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Food 


32, 





on the doorstep 


ON THE streets of the nation’s cities, motor trucks play the final 





q | 


part in delivering the world’s most precious commodity . . . 
Food. Gold and silver give right of way to the Food industry's 
delivery service. Here is the last phase of Dry-Zero’s protection 
in the transportation of perishable food. It gives assurance of 
delivery to the consumer’s doorstep in perfect condition—un- 
affected by excess cold or heat. 


Light city trucks for retail delivery, or huge leviathans of the 
highway place a premium on dependable insulation that is light 
and efficient. Light, because the watchword of delivery service 
is “economical operation’’; efficient, because the load must be 
protected. Dry-Zero Blanket Insulation meets these specifica- 
tions as no other commercial insulation does. It will never rot, 
disintegrate or give off odors. It is highly resistant to moisture 
and will outlast the truck in which it is used. 


The Food Industry has approved Dry-Zero Blanket. If you have 
the responsibility for transporting perishables, learn how it can 
serve you. Write for a free, informative booklet. Dry-Zero 





Co tion . . ae . A modern, distinctive, Dry-Zero insulated job built by Giffel Bod 
~~ » Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. Canadian Mie. Os: of Tenis tlimaa, ied, and Gabdaall ania a 
Oftice— 677 Broadview Avenue, Toronto. Giffel is a well-known builder of quality trucks and is enthusiastic 


over the efficiency of Dry-Zero. 


” if it is perishable DRY 7 ERO 


Dry-Zero will protect it The Most Efficient Commercial Insulant Known 
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CHILL ROOM INSULATION | 


receives exceedingly hard service! 


If it is insulated with M&S Corkboard, installed by our trained 
Erection Men, it will give years of Good Service. Packers know the 
exceptional qualities of M&S Corkboard. It does not obligate you 
to permit our submitting an estimate on your insulation requirements. 
Sign the coupon below today! 

¥ aa 
Send the coupon! > - 
4 











MITCHELL & SMITH, INC. 

9469 Copland Avenue 

Detroit, Michigan ATTENTION 
Insulating Division 


Please send us information on: MITCHELL & SMITH, Ine. 


M. & 8S. Pure Corkboard 
Pipe Covering 


CL} Regranulated Cork = " 
( Erecting Cork Room Complete 9469 Copland Ave. Detroit, Mich. 
We will be in market for Insulation about - 


MITCHELL & SMITH Corkboard is made in 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 
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A REVELATION in the SHIPMENT of DRESSED 
BEEF and PACKING HOUSE PRODUCTS 


By the Use of 


MATHER PATENTED LOW TEMPERATURE 
REFRIGERATOR CAR 


in which a temperature of from 30 to 35 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained for long distance 
shipments in the hottest climate and with a large SAVING of ICE. 








An entirely new system of insulation and construction by which any openings in the insula- 
tion caused by Vibration or Shocks to the car are automatically taken up while in transit 
which enables us to maintain this low temperature under all circumstances. Full steel under- 
frame and steel superstructure construction insures uninterrupted service. 


Leases made on favorable terms for one car or more. 
Best of references from users furnished 


MATHER STOCK CAR COMPANY 
326 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 






























I 
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ABC'S 


of Refrigerator Body Building 


. What kinds of perishable products are to be transported? 


. What temperatures are required for various products? 


{Write for Haircraft Ideal Temperature Chart} 


3. What section of the country are trucks to operate? 


10. 


. What are state regulations as to length — width — height — weight 


through which trucks will move? 


. What are product destinations — short hauls with frequent open- 


ing of the doors or long hauls with doors closed? 


. Type of refrigeration to be used — wet ice — dry ice — mechanical 


refrigeration. 


. What make chassis is body to be mounted on, and is tire capacity 


large enough to carry gross weight including chassis—body and 
load? 


. What is the desirable load and body distribution on the rear axle? 
. What advantage has a wheel housed body over a body not equipped 


with a wheel housing? 


What colors for painting units are most desirable to reflect sun’s 
rays? 





A Division of WILSON & CO. 
4100 South Ashland Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Our Research and En gineering Departments are at your service 
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Factors Which Insure Uniform Quality in good Binding Qualities 
all of Oscar Mayer’s S. P. Hams 


Pe —, Basin NE of the first essentials in an S. P. Ham for 

Laheseteny Condet My) Accurate Grading boiling is that it have good binding qualities, 
Panaentane Sete a Pr 4 Sell Factors which have a tendency to destroy adhesive 
Mild Cure e properties and produce crumbling in the ham have 

been eliminated from the cure of OSCAR MAYER 

APPROVED S. P. HAMS. Therefore, finished 

products made from Approved S. P. Hams are firm 


and solid, and produce full slices. 


We specialize in curing S. P. 
Hams, Picnics and Dry- 
Cured Bellies. Write for 
information. 


Oscar Mayer & Co., 
Madison, Wis. 


OSCAR MAYER'S 


DEPENDABLE CURED MEATS 








NIAGARA 
HAMS and BACON 





WHITE ROSE PURE LARD 





JACOB DOLD PACKING Co. 
Buffalo - Omaha - Wichita - Liverpool 
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Absolutely $1500 to $2500 per year 


You can pay for it in ONE YEAR 
out of the savings it returns to you. 


Here’s How 


1—Reduces fuel bills 10% to 20%. 

2—Reduces labor costs 33% to 50%. 

3—Reduces smoking shrink 1% to 5%. 

4—No condensation or drip. 

5—Fits your present cages or trees. 

6—Eliminates throwing away, or re-chop- 
ping burst sausage products. 

7—No artificial coloring necessary. 


BRAND'S 


REVOLVING TRACK 
SMOKE HOUSE 
Seiad tive. SoLvES ALL SMOKING PROBLEMS 


1524533—1554906 
1548596—1704650 CAPACITY 


Other patents pending 40 to 50 Frankfurter sticks—in 11, hours 
or 

225 to 240 Long Bolognas —in 1% hours 
or 

100 Minced or Pressed Hams —in 2 hours 


or 
1350 Ibs. Smoked Meat —in 6 to 8 hours 
all properly smoked. 


Outside Dimensions: 
6’6” x 66” 


BRAND’S Boiling Tank 


\) 
Economical to run; 
BRAND’S mn 


“ ‘ unexcelled for boil- 

y New System ing meats; equipped 

Rotary Oven with steam coils if 

Low-priced, highly-efficient. desired. Capacities 

Produces fine flavored meat loaves from 13 to 90 
and roasts at low cost. hams. 


Two sizes, 36 and 60 loaf capacity. 


SAUSAGE. CASINGS 


M. BRAND & SONS, Inc. 


410 East 49th St. Member American Gas Assn. NEW YORK 
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EVERHOT IDENTIFICATION 


Rapid, positive, economical, SALES BUILDING! 








Consumer satisfaction in your product 

is difficult to maintain unless provision 

for identification is made. EVERHOT 

Ink-Electric Branders permanently mark 

your product with your identifying 

name or trade mark, providing protec- 

tion against substitution and a firm 

foundation for future sales. EVERHOT 

identification protects the fine reputa- 

tion of your product, increases profits, (Pate. Pending) 

builds repeat business! 

Electrically heated die, automatically EFFICIENT — LABOR SAVING 
inked, operates at constant temperature, 

drying the ink as soon as it is applied. EVERHOT Ink-Electric Branders are entirely 
No danger of smearing! Absolutely automatic and positive—only one operation re- 
sanitary, positive and unerasable. Marks quired to provide identification. Rapid and eco- 


—, gee Fae ay and cured meats. semical to eek, taber saving! 


ALL MODELS —Special EVERHOT Ink- 
Electric Roller Branders are available for marking 
sausage, franks, beef carcasses, etc. Complete de- 
tails available. Write! 














SANDER GRINDERS 
the standard of comparison 


The fine results, superior performance 
and long, efficient life of SANDER 
GRINDERS insure economical oper- 
ation and lowered maintenance costs. 
The fine record of perfect results that 
SANDER GRINDERS have maintained 
for 57 years is a guarantee of perma- 
nent satisfaction—satisfaction so uni- 
versal that SANDER GRINDERS in- 
variably form the basis for cutting 
machine comparison. 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Our new catalog con- “ ; . eiieci 
f , . apacity 8,000 lbs. per hour, double cu 
tains complete infor through %-in. plate. Continental pack- 
mation and specifica- arg a, so or oe 
. igh Speed chain drive. Hyatt er 
tions of our COM- Bearings front and rear. Bronze 
POUND MEAT — ; = ag B serra, S... 
ife of machine. Interchangeable e 
GRINDER and our blades. Machine easily converted to 
TWIN. SIMPLEX single cut grinder. 


GRINDER. Write for Complete details and prices available. 
your free copy today! Write! 


SANDER MANUFACTURING CO. 


240 SOUTH 20th STREET NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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One of five stainless ENDURO cutting 
tables installed in the plant of the 
National Packing Company, National 
City, California. Manufactured by the 
Ingle Manufacturing peassctie San 
Diego, California. 


.»- MODERN PACKERS INSIST ON 


E 


N 


SUN, life-time ENDURO 


Progressive meat packers today use but one gauge in the selection of metal 


T 


R 


A 


L 


for those equipment parts which come in contact with the product... is it 


immune to any and all attacks from meat juices ? 


The fact that ENDURO, Republic's perfected 
stainless steel, provides a positive safeguard 
against rusting, corrosion and discoloration 
accounts for its growing use for all types of 
meat-packing equipment. In addition, this 
permanent metal is far stronger than ordinary 
steel, and its hard, lustrous surface can be 
kept scrupulously clean without effort. 


Before you specify the metal for your next 
equipment, whether this be cutting tables, 
conveyors, viscera tables, ham boilers, or 
scalding tanks, ask some of the present users 
about ENDURO. Or, ask your equipment manu- 
facturer. You will find that they all regard it 
as the®one permanent, care-free metal. 


A 


REPUBLIC §1 


manalactund by Toe le eh Nell 


Company, Chicago, I 


ENDURO 


REPUBLIC’S 
PERFECTED STAINLESS STEEL 

















AUSTIN, ~ 


HORMEL| 


GOOD FOOD games 


' SHIPPERS OF 


CARLOADS AND MIXED CARS 
° OF 
PORK — BEEF -LAMB—VEAL— PROVISIONS 


ALSO A FULL LINE OF QUALITY DRY SAUSAGE 


MINN. 
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PACKING HOUSE BRANCHES OR CAR ROUTES IN 
PRINCIPAL DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 
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Slain — Bacon ns Lard 


Sausage 


HIGHEST QUALITY SINCE 1876 


| THE H. H. MEYER PACKING. CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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For Excellence— 







HAMS, BACON 


Yes, Sir, there IS a difference! 


The preference accorded these delicious products is their 
own best: recommendation. 


oun MORRELL & Co. 


“Since 1827” 


General Offices, OTTUMWA, IOWA | 
Packing Plants: Ottumwa, Iowa; Sioux Falls, S. D.; Topeka, Kansas 
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C. A. Durr Packing Co.. Inc. | 


Utiea, N. Y.. 


manufacturers of 


MOHAWK VALLEY 


HAMS, BACON, DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS, SAUSAGES 
“QUALITY PORK PRODUCTS THAT SATISFY” 
































John J. Felin & Co., Ine. 


Philadelphia Scrapple 
a Specialty 


Hams - Bacon 
Lard 
Delicatessen 


4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. New York Branch: 407-409 West 13th Street 
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is Yours when 
You Specify 


CUDAH 
CASINGS 


"The Test Tells” 


Write or Wire for Particulars to 


THE CUDAHY PACKING COMPANY 
221 North La Salle St.,Chicago, Illinois 
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FRANKFOOD 
PROCESS 
LABORATORY 
INC. 


Sales Office: 
502 Chrysler Bldg., 
New York City 
Phone: 
Murray-Hill 2-3222 


Laboratories: 
Tenafly, N. J. 
Phone: 
Englewood 3-6626 








FRANKFOOD PROCESS 


GENUINE 
HONEY CURES 


for Beef, Tongues and Pork Products 
The Quick Cures Free from Nitrites 


THE SENSATION AMONG CURES 


4 


OLDE VIRGINIA PORK SEASONING 


will secure for you by following simple directions, Sau- 
sage Products which will fill the dreariest day with sun- 
‘shine for the consumer. 


FRANKFOOD PROCESS LABORATORY 


Tenafly INC. New Jersey 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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PURE VINEGARS 
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DUNLEVY-FRANKLIN 
COMPANY 


FE LILY 
a 4 84884 
bie HAMS ond BACON 


and other meat products 
















Dunlevy’s Pure Pork Sausage 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





























WESTON’S 


TRUCKING & FORWARDING CO., INC. 











Il Years’ Experience 


UNLOADING AND DISTRIBUTING 
CARS FOR WESTERN PACKERS 


If you distribute your products throughout 
the metropolitan area of New York City 
including New Jersey, we can reduce your 
distributing costs and improve your 
service. We are equipped to give you 
refrigerated service. 











Write us for our proposition 








15-17 BROOK STREET JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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Pork Products, like Hogs, 


are Different 














Pork Products may be 
good and not bear this 
government brand 


But they cannot bear 
this government brand 


and not be good! 


Public records prove that MILLER & HART pay 
top prices daily for the best hogs the world’s 
a largest market offers. Good quality in pork, like 2 
good quality in beef, must originate in good 
quality animals. 


MILLER & HART, INC.— CHICAGO 


SWEET PICKLED MEATS GREEN MEATS DRY SALT MEATS 














1) ie 








Home of Capital Brand Products 


Establishment No. 586 


THE COLUMBUS PACKING CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
New York Office: 410 W. 14th Street 
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THERE CAN BE BUT ONE ANSWER 


November 19, 1932. _ 





standard in quality — regardless of cost. 


worth the money — and more! 


fF ROBERTS & OAKE 

[ Gaze) | CHICAGO 

Se 4 Pure Food Specialists of 
Quality Since 1895 








i wn 


The price asked for any commodity is governed by only one qualifi- 
cation—its worth. From the manufacturer to the consumer this 
price governs the quality returned from the investment. 


For nearly 40 years we have withstood the wiles of the temper, and 
never waivered in our determination to maintain the highest 


A\nd so, when we answer your inquiries for pork products, you are 
assured that at the price quoted—be it for green, dry salt, or 
dry cured bellies or joints, —we are offering you merchandise 

















INCORPORATED 


Pork and Beef Packers 





FISCHER’S SAUSAGES 
MELLWOOD BRAND PRODUCTS 


Louisville, Kentucky 


Henry Fischer Packing Co. 
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UNITED’S 
CORKBOARD 


100% 
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Installed complete by 


UNITED'S SERVICE 


The Final Decision of More Than 50,000 Architects, Engineers and Owners 


Trained engineers, whose services are furnished without charge, to consult, advise, and supply 
preliminary designs for insulation work of any kind. 

United’s 100% Pure Corkboard is made of the best materials obtainable, under the most 
modern methods and rigid inspection. 

All sundry equipment required in modern and efficient Cold Storage construction, such as: 


Cork Pipe Covering Emulsified Asphalt Finish Special Galvanized Wire Nails 
Cold Storage Doors Water-proofing and Bonding Hardwood Pegs 
Door Hardware Materials Insulated Baffle Boards 
Galvanized Steel Shelving Asphalts and Cements Meat Racks, Tracking, etc. 


are supplied as part of United’s complete contracts — or may be purchased separately. 
United’s erecting crews, backed by 25 years’ experience, handle each installation in its en- 
tirety under the personal supervision of trained engineers. 
United Cork Companies is the oldest manufacturer and erector of pure cork insulation. Its 
financial rating, the highest obtainable, insures the satisfactory completion of every project 
which the company undertakes. 

WRITE FOR SPECIFICATIONS AND PROPOSAL 





UNITED CORK COMPANIES 





im 


Main Office and Factories, Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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The Nuckolls Packing Co. 


Beef and Pork Packers 


“MISSION BRAND HAMS AND BACON” 


“PIKES PEAK PURE LARD” 
Colorado 

















q 
_ TOVREA PACKING COMPANY 

















] BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 
| PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


U. S. Government Inspected Establishment No. 779 


M4 





Carload Shippers of 


Fresh or Frozen Beef, Veal and Lambs 
Offal, Sausage, Lard, Shortening and Cottonseed Oil 
Hides, Calf Skins, Pelts and Tallow 
Bones, Hoofs, Horns, Tankage and Bloodmeal 


YOUR INQUIRIES SOLICITED 
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THIS IS THE MACHINE ||| 


That Plays No Favorites 


No matter where— 
no matter when— 


it was installed. 
Cuts costs and troubles. 


Links uniform sizes with 
all kinds of casings at 
minimum breakage. 


Se aly Has proven its value in 
EAM daily operation year after 
ay 


h , 
NS Aa year wherever it works. 


Ask for Particulars 


AUTOMATIC LINKER Inc. 


125 WEST 45, STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Phone: Bryant 9-9048 Factory: Newark, N. J. 





















“OUR CUSTOMERS ARE OUR BEST SALESMEN” | | | 
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JACOB E. DECKER G SONS 


MASON CITY, IOWA i = 








an 











Solicit your business on 
carlot quantities 





Green and Pickled Hams—Skinned Hams—Picnics— 
Green and Drycured Squarecut Seedless Bellies 
Dry Salt Meats 
Lard—all style packages | 
Fresh Pork Cuts and Offal 
Vacuum Cooked Meats 









































Operating 740 Food Markets 
. . . throughout ... 





Brooklyn and Long Island 





BUYERS OF STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS OF HIGH 
QUALITY BEEF, LAMB, PORK AND POULTRY 





— 





Main Office and Distributing Plant . . . Station A , Brooklyn, N.Y. 





Phone 
Stagg 2. 
6500 























“THE STORES OF FRIENDLY SERVICE” 


—7, 


|| 
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Hunter Packing Company 
EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 







Straight and Mixed Cars 


of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 410 W. 14th ST. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 


















































Paradise Brand 
HAMS 
BACON 
LARD 
—and All Pork Products — 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars 








_ The Theurer-Norton Provision Co. 
| PORK PACKERS 





| Cleveland Ohio 
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Shipments of 
Mixed Cars of 
Pork, Beef, Sau- 
sage and Pro- 


visions Solicited 


¥ 





PORK 








and BEEF PACKERS 












by Pa a Boge Be oo NEW YORK OFFICE: 
. a3 a ee aa ae 410 W. 14th St., 
L. F. Cravens, Mgr. 


EASTERN 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Bell & McLetchie, 
148 State St., 
Boston, Mass. 


H. D. Amiss, 
Washington, D. C. 
Baltimore, Md. 


“a ; Ree poe. : 
a 6; = pate Se 4 





HAM and BACON “Deliciously Mild” 








HIGHEST QUALITY SAUSAGE 





























7: Fai 


eS 
KINGAN &Co. 





Pork and Beef Packers 


Main Plant, Indianapolis 


“RELIABLE”? BRAND 


Hams Bacon Lard ‘ Sausage 
Oleomargarine Canned Meats Cheese 
Butter Eggs Poultry 
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FERRIS Hickory Smoked Ham and Bacon 


STAHL-MEYER inc. 


172 E. 127th St. Wyckoff & Cooper Aves., 262 Mott St., 
New York City Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City 











li 





81 YEARS OF MEAT ROSEVALE BRAND 


PACKING EXPERIENCE HAMS and 
“A HOUSE of QUALITY” BREAKFAST BACON 


THE WILLIAM ZOLLER COMPANY 
BEEF and PORK PACKERS 


1524-1600 Spring Garden Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Operating Regular Route Cars to 


BALTIMORE WASHINGTON PHILADELPHIA 
COLUMBUS AKRON WHEELING 
NEW YORK YOUNGSTOWN STEUBENVILLE 











i. 
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DENHOLM 


Packing Company 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Hh TINININ | 
Lh 


producers of 


BEEF — VEAL —LAMB— PROVISIONS 
QUALITY SAUSAGE «a LUNCHEON MEATS 


Inquiries Solicited 











“Brooklyn's Largest Retailer of Pork Products”’ 


Packinghouse: 25 to 45 Lombardy St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


= 
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Progressive Sausage Makers Use Progressive Products 


‘I Don’t Even Know 
What a Vitamin Is! 


But my mommy says all good sausage is full of ‘em, 
besides they've got Proteins, Fats and Minerals” 


To Sell More Sausage take a tip from the American 
Medical Association. Tell the mothers of Young America 
these important, scientific facts in your advertising: 


1. Vitamins—Lean meat is a good 3. Fats—The fats of meat are ex- 
source of vitamin G and a fair cellent sources of energy. 

source of vitaminE.Hamandother 4 Minerals—All meat, especiall 
pork meats contain fair quantities jean meat, livers, hearts and kid- 
of vitamin B. Livers, kidneys, and __neys, is rich in iron, which makes 
hearts are excellent sources of it one of the best foods for blood 
vitamins A, B and G. building. Meat also contains 
2. Proteins—The lean portions of Phosphorus needed for bones and 
all kinds of meat furnish abundant Other tissues. 

quantities of high-quality proteins 5. Digestibility—Meat is easily and 
which are necessary for building almost completely digested by the 
and repairing bodily tissues. human body. 


The Progressive Packing Co. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President 


1139-43 West 47th Street, Chicago, Illinois 

















HOLLENBACH’S DRY SALAMI 


B 

















PRODUCTS 


THUERINGER 
FRESH FARMER 


FRESH AND 
COOKED SALAMI 


CERVELAT | 
DRY SALAMI 7 








CHAS. HOLLENBACH, INC. 


2653 OGDEN AVENUE 


For fifty-one years Hollenbach has maintained constant leader- 
ship through unexcelled service and a superior product. This 
dominant position has and will continue to be maintained, since 
quality is our first consideration. Hollenbach offers you 
possibilities for profit by selling these superior products, either 
under our brand names or yours. Write for details and prices. 














CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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| ABILITY 
INTEGRITY PROGRESSIVENESS 


THE LEADER FOR 46 YEARS 


Since 1886 THE KENNETT MURRAY ORGANIZATION has been 
the leading live stock buying organization. Through lean years and 


J 886 prosperous years we have rendered the same high class SERVICE y | 93 2 
established by our FOUNDERS and bequeathed to us as a heritage to 


maintain throughout the years. 





We respectfully solicit your patronage. 


W. L. KENNETT, F. L. MURRAY, 
Louisville, Ky. Nashville, Tenn. 
CATTLE CALVES HOGS SHEEP LAMBS 
Detroit, Mich. Lafayette, Ind. Cincinnati, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. Omaha, Neb. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Louisville, Ky. Dayton, Ohio Nashville, Tenn. Sioux City, Iowa 























« LIVE STOCK BUYING ORGANIZATION aon 


The Leading Live Stock Commission Firm at Cleveland 


Benstead, Bryans & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1866 Oldest House in the Business 
John Benstead 


~ 
Market Quotations by W. L. Bryans 
Prepaid Wire upon 

















Experienced and 
Equipped to Serve 
You Well 









¥ 
SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


CLEVELAND UNION STOCKYARDS 


Request 
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F.C. ROGERS. INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER. 





J} 





Member of New York Produce Exchange 
and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 

















L. E. Griffin H. G.. Davy G. E. Taylor 


P.G. GRAY COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1895 





Brokers and Commission Merchants 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 








The Oldest Brokerage House in New England | 
Handling Packing House Products Exclusively 
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QUALITY FOODS 


BLACK HAWK HAMS AND BACON 
VACUUM-COOKED MEATS 


THE RATH PACKING COMPANY 
WATERLOO, IOWA 





ee 














Refiners and Exporters of Cedar Valley Lard 























SUPERIOR PACKING CO. 


enn 








CHICAGO ST. PAUL 











Specializing in Dressed Beef 
Everything in Boneless Meats 
Offal and Casings 























h 
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At your service 
For twenty-five years 





INDEPENDENT CASING COMPANY 


HAMBURG CHICAGO LONDON 














J tl 





KNOWN THE WORLD OVER wu a 


gt 
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ARROW MILLS 


QUALITY SPICES, SEEDS, HERBS and 
PREPARED SEASONINGS 


For Packers and Sausage Manufacturers 





Only the Original Pure Dry Spices, Whole 
and Ground. No Substitutes or Imitations. 


Van Loan & Company, Inc. 


S. Stretch, Butchers’ Supply Dept. Importers 
: and Jobbers 


64 and 66 North Moore Street New York, N. Y. 






































SEWED! 
PATENT ae 
Sweep | oo oe 


The Pioneers of 


C AS i N + S Sewed Sausage Casings 


617-23 W. 24th Place Chicago, lll. 


ISEWED?} 


Manufactured Under 
Sol May Methods 
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APS NEWS 


Cc. CARR SHERMAN, Editor 





NOVEMBER 19, 1932 


No. 


15 
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Every once in a while, some 
visiting fireman from a distant 
land tells us we don’t know how 
to enjoy eating. But let him 
drop into one of our thousands 
of fine old restaurants — say, 
one featuring German cooking 
—and hear him change his 
tune! 


Incidentally, the meat he se- 
lects in one of those fine old 
restaurants is quite likely to be 
some product of Oscar Mayer’s 
—for your true epicure, res- 
taurateur or patron, looks on 
Oscar Mayer’s ‘‘Approved”’ 
* Brand with a very partial eye. 


Just as the Government ap- 
proves the products produced by 
Oscar Mayer & Co., so the execu- 
tives of that organization place 
their approval only upon quality 
ingredients, selection and pro- 
cessing methods which result in 
products that are the perfection 
of an art. It follows that the 
consuming public has placed its 
approval on the brand so aptly 
named “Approved.” 


Many successful retailers, res- 
taurants and purveyors have 
built their business around 
the quality 
“Approved” brand. 


insured by the 








‘\ 


Now That the 


Convention Has 
Passed Into 
History — 


We are all back home again, 
making the most of sugges- 
tions and knowledge gained 
during the worthwhile days 
in Chicago. 


Purchasing, no less than 
selling, has become a fine 
art. Right buying means 
as much to a packer as good 
salesmanship. 


Many important packers 
have already adopted 
H. P. S. White Oiled Loin 
Paper, H. P. S. Packers 
Oiled Manila and H. P. S. 
Freezerwrap —and others 
are rapidly following this 
important trend of econ- 
omy. 


No doubt you, too, can 


‘. 


effect very material savings | 


in your paper purchases — 
at the same time retaining 
the high quality you pack. 


May we send you generous 
samples and quote prices 
which we feel sure will be 
interesting? 


H. P. Smith Paper Company 


H. P.S. Waxed and Oiled Packers Papers 
1130 West 37th Street 


Chicago, Hil. 









uality Counts/ 


ependable Selection 
Uniform Quality 
Prompt Service 


, 
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Meat Packing and Allied Industries 


Copyright, 1932, by The National Provisioner, Inc. Title Registered in U. 8S. Patent Office 





OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN MEAT PACKERS 








Vol. 87. No. 21 


NOVEMBER 19, 1932 


Chicago and New York 








Meat Industry Marks Its Milestones 


Analysis of Its Need and Its Shortcomings 


Adventure in Cooperation and Development 


Advancement Follows When Lessons are Learned 


EAT packing has traveled a long road in the 
M past, twenty-seven years —a road that has 
led upward toward the goal of cooperation and con- 
fidence. 

When the first small group of packers met in 
Chicago more than a quarter of a century ago, each 
was suspicious of the other. Each had a mental 
reservation as to the desirability of cooperating 
with the other, and whether or not that coopera- 
tion might not result in more harm than good. 

There were at that time external influences of 
such a character as to force packers together. And 
as they learned to know each other, to realize that 
each was striving in his own business for practi- 
cally the same thing, that competition was not 
affected but if anything stimulated, suspicion be- 
gan to fade and a spirit of cooperation took its 
place. The stage has now been reached when un- 
derstanding and cooperation for the common wel- 
fare should dominate all other considerations in 
the industry. 


Three Keynotes of Progress 


ANALYSIS, ADVENTURE and ADVANCEMENT 
marked this more than quarter century period. 


The men in the industry who pioneered in co- 
operation, and those who joined with them as the 
years progressed, found it necessary not only to 
ANALYZE themselves and their organizations in re- 
lation to the entire meat packing industry in this 
country and abroad, but to ADVENTURE into an un- 
charted wilderness of business where many handi- 


caps were to be found, but wherein steady 
ADVANCE marked their way. 

It is around the developments of this period, dic- 
tating the trends of the future, that President 
Woods built the program of the twenty-seventh 
annual convention of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, held at the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
November 11-15, 1932. The three dominating in- 
fluences marking the period controlled the pro- 
gram grouping. 

Great progress has been made in the building 
and equipment of packing plants, in the merchan- 
dising of product and in industrial self-regulation 
during this period. This is in the nature of 
ADVENTURE, in which the history of the past points 
to direction of the future. 


Service to the Public 


ADVANCEMENT requires new inventions; better 
manufacture and merchandising which will realize 
fully the inherent advantages of packinghouse 
products in relation to the healthfulness and wel- 
fare of the people; a more profitable selection of 
customers by each packer, which will build up for 


‘the industry as a whole better results on its in- 


vestment and effort; and a closer relation between 
raw material production and finished product mar- 
keting —the realization through these major 
branches of the goal of high service to humanity 
as the right of the nation’s first industry. 

In analyzing the industry in this twenty-seven 
year period John W. Rath, Chairman of the Board, 
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called attention to the great strides that have been 
made in cooperation and understanding and in 
seeking the common good. He pointed with pride 
to the part the industry has played during the past 
three years of adverse economic conditions and 
said that “ours is a business of which we can well 
be proud.” 

During this period the packing industry has con- 
tinuously operated its plants, retaining people on 
its pay rolls while other industries have not been 
so fortunate. Not only have workers been em- 
ployed, but the industry has bought great volumes 
of supplies, it has provided business for the rail- 
roads and made more jobs, and it has furnished a 
continuous market for livestock. While none of 
these have been accomplished to the entire satis- 
faction either of the meat packing industry or 
those with whom it traded, because of the extreme- 
ly adverse conditions over which it had no control, 
“under present conditions the packers have served 
the public better perhaps than any other industry.” 


The Many-Sided Meat Packer 

Mr. Rath made an interesting analysis of the 
modern day packer. In addition to his being a 
factor in his community, where he must take a 
place of leadership in all civic affairs, he must be 
a composite man so far as his business is con- 
cerned. 

He must have some of the attributes of a farmer, 
because he must know livestock. He must have 
some of the attributes of a banker to finance his 
undertaking. He must have some of the attri- 
butes of an engineer to build and equip his plants. 
He must have the best attributes of a merchant to 
sell his products. And above all he must have all 
of the attributes of a diplomat. 

As the basis of the industry’s successful adven- 
qure into the future Mr. Rath pointed to the need 
for finding a means of regulating production of 
livestock and securing the cooperation of the pro- 
ducer in adjusting this production to correspond 
with consumer demand; the orderly marketing of 
livestock; enlarging the market for products; bet- 
ter selling and distribution methods; and the de- 
velopment of a practical program for giving in- 
creased publicity to the merits of meat food prod- 
ucts. 

Advice from a Veteran 

As a witness of the changes which have taken 
place in the meat packing business over a period 
of fifty-six years that packer veteran James G. 
Cownie, of the Jacob Dold Packing. Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., urged each packer of the present 
day as a part of the Analysis program to commune 
with his common-sense self and find out what is 
wrong with his business and the industry as a 
whole. 


He believes that as the packer questions himself 





he will find that he is too willing to meet any and 
all kinds of competition to get business; that after 
he prepares and merchandises his product he has 
nothing for himself; and that his habit of letting 
his by-products departments pay his costs and 
earn his profits has proven an unreliable practice 
in these years when by-products are liabilities 
rather than assets. When all packers follow the 
dictates of their common-sense selves, Mr. Cownie 
believes the industry will yield profits of reason- 
able dimensions to all. 
Cause of Bad Merchandising Results 

The field of merchandising packinghouse prod- 
ucts is full of Adventure. It is well recognized 
that operation in the packing industry has been 
standardized to a higher degree than merchandis- 
ing. Part of this is due to the inherent qualities 
of meat which are such as to influence adversely 
merchandising efforts on its behalf. “If meat 
tasted like parsnips,” said Wm. Whitfield Woods, 
President of the Institute, “merchandising meth- 
ods in the meat packing industry would have been 
developed more rapidly and to a higher state of 
perfection.” 

Mr. Woods believes that some of the unsatisfae- 
tory results experienced by the industry have been 
due not so much to the cost of the raw material 
as to the fact that the products are sold too low. 
During the year just ended cutting Josses were 
prevalent at almost every price level, indicating 
that the problem is not one of levels but of mar- 
gins. 

The packer is concerned at the low cost of live- 
stock, and if a word from him could change ‘this 
situation that word would be gladly spoken, not 
only on behalf of the producer but on behalf of the 
packer. Steps are being taken in the industry to 
make cost finding methods more uniform, and in 
this way to help wipe out as far as possible wide 
ranges in cost that have such an upsetting influ 
ence on markets. 

Mr. Woods pointed to the fine record of the im 
dustry during the fiscal year just closed, when it 
marketed at home the largest quantity of product 
ever marketed in the history of America, and 
wound up the year with a little more profit than 
the year before. 


Adventures in Profit and Loss 

Another Adventure is in the field of profit and 
loss. Some economists and financiers are of the 
opinion that the troubled waters surrounding this 
adventure find their source in paper profits, and 
this subject constituted one of the most interesting 
and fundamental discussions of the convention 
program. Present systems of accounting which @ 
not segregate paper profits, and show them for 






what they are, are believed to have a bad phyche 


logical influence. A business is too prone to 
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elated or depressed by profits or losses that are 
only paper. Two adverse influences of paper profits 
are in expansion during a long period of increasing 
paper profits and a tendency to disregard money 
margins because paper profits are good. 


The setting up of paper profits in a separate ac- 
count for use in balancing inventory losses in a 
period of falling prices is advocated. If they are 
in the general account they are likely to be drawn 
upon as though they were actual money profits. 


It is cash profits that count. “We are only mis- 
leading ourselves when we feel rich on rising prices 
and poor on falling prices,” said J. M. Chaplin, 
comptroller of Swift & Company. The big ques- 
tion is, “Are we getting a fair merchandising 
profit?” It is important to know on a rising mar- 
ket whether profits are just paper profits, or 
whether the higher price is yielding an actual as 
well as a paper profit. 


Sales Profit at All Times 


This speaker expressed the belief that, if divi- 
dends of a company were dependent only on the 
merchandising profit, it would help to stabilize 
profit; that management should insist on a mer- 
chandising profit at all times, keeping informed of 
paper profits and merchandising profits and basing 
operation and expansion only on merchandising 
profit. The only function of paper profits is to 
offset inventory losses in declining markets, until 
such time as the packer goes out of business, when 
he can realize on his paper profits. 


If paper profits were fully understood and prop- 
erly regarded it would be of great benefit to the 
economics of the meat packing industry. 


Perhaps no one Adventure has contributed so 
materially to improved merchandising in the meat 
packing industry as the efforts at self-regulation 
which have been under way during the past three 
years under the code of trade practices adopted by 
the industry with the advice and consent of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, the government 
department exercising regulatory control over the 
industry. This self-regulation was pointed to by 
Oscar G. Mayer, chairman of the Institute’s com- 
mittee on interpretation, as “more than a matter 


of discipline. It is a means of attaining a desired 
result.” 


Progress in Trade Practice Work 

Many encouraging things have developed in the 
three years during which this self-regulation has 
been under way. Packers seek advice before new 
practices are put into effect, others discontinue a 
practice when questioned and found doubtful, and 
still others interpret the code for themselves and 
abide by it to the letter as well as in the spirit. 
Of the one hundred and forty cases which have 
come under question, only one has been submitted 
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to the Secretary of Agriculture. All of the others 
have been regulated within the industry. 


Mr. Mayer pointed to the danger of border-line 
observance of the code, which has been evident in 
a few cases, and felt that possibly some additional 
rules for self-regulation would eventually prove 
desirable. “We have built up a magnificent piece 
of self-regulation,” he said, “which has saved us 
large sums of money and which will be increas- 
ingly useful as time goes on.” 


Lard Gets its Day in Court 

In the field of Advancement some of the inherent 
qualities of one major product of the meat packing 
industry were interestingly discussed and _ illus- 
trated during the convention. So many adverse 
things have been said about lard that some of those 
who are manufacturing it are actually beginning to 
believe these things are true. 


Shortening value is an inherent quality not 
always appreciated. Methods of testing shortening 
value of different fats were demonstrated at the 
sessions by showing the breaking strength of 
wafers baked with lard and with vegetable shorten- 
ing which bore out the results of thousands of 
laboratory tests showing lard to have great supe- 
riority as a shortening agent. 

This demonstration, and the many facts presented 
regarding the value of lard as a cooking, seasoning 
and baking ingredient, all pointed to the need for 
the industry to make further effort to produce a 
lard of uniformly high quality at all times, and to 
merchandise this lard on the basis of its superior 
qualities. 


There is no place for the defeatist attitude in lard 
manufacture and merchandising, and no place for 
an understanding of lard as a necessary evil in the 
industry. It is one of the most extensively-pro- 
duced products and one capable of yielding material 
return to the industry as a result of uniform effort 
in manufacture and merchandising. 


Hog and Pork Prospects 

Because hogs require so much manufacture in 
the production of pork, provisions and lard, and 
because these products take such an important 
place not only in the domestic but in the export 
market, the outlook for this raw material during 
the coming year is of a great deal of concern in 
industry advancement. Consequently much inter- 
est was shown in a detailed survey of the hog situ- 
ation both at home and abroad, and the outlook for 
the future of what could be expected in the way of 
supplies of raw material as well as markets for the 
finished product in 1933. These were traced care- 
fully by C. A. Burmeister of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 

Supplies of hogs from October, 1932, to April, 
1933, are expected to be smaller than those of a 
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year ago, but average weight heavier and conse- 
quently decrease in total pork and lard production 
less than the decrease in hog numbers. Supplies 
from May to September, 1933, are expected to 
exceed those of this year. 

In neither of these periods would the supplies be 
excessive for normal conditions, but consumer pur- 
chasing power is at very low levels, and early pros- 
pect for increase in export outlet is not bright. In 
the marketing year 1933-34, which begins October 
1, 1933, burdensome supplies of hogs are expected, 
according to the review presented. Packers, there- 
fore, are furnished the basis for their operations 
in this period. 

Cattlemen Favor Packer Retailing 

Western range cattle producers believe the packer 
should retail meat, and thus correct an “erratic and 
unduly expensive system of merchandising meat,” 
according to F. E. Mollin, Secretary of the Ameri- 
can National Livestock Association. He believed 
the packing industry was in position to wield a 
great influence, to promote truth in merchandising, 
to stimulate larger buying, to bring about quick 
turnover, and to carry on retail operation at smaller 
margins of profit. 

Future of the livestock and meat industry is 
“what we make it,” Mr. Mollin said. Divided into 
groups each seeking selfish interests, progress and 
profit will be limited. United, the field of progress 
is almost unlimited. 


Retailers Fear Only Bad Beieidines 

Belief that livestock production, meat packing 
and meat retailing were each only units in one great 
industry was expressed by Martin Cooke, of the 
Hudson County Meat Council, of Hoboken, N. J. 
Mr. Cooke said his part of the industry was needing 
the same protection the packer and the producer 
needed, and that was protection from the unscrupu- 
lous retailer. 

These are only a few of the highlights of Analy- 
sis, Adventure and Advancement in a four-day 
program of sectional meetings and convention ses- 
sions, packed full of interest and information for 
executives, operating men and merchandising heads. 
It gave them the background of their industry 
progress in more than a quarter of a century, 
sketched new fields of advance entered and still in 
prospect, and outlined some of the virgin fields 
where the composite industry is sure to find much 
adventure in seeking its goal of furnishing 120,- 
000,000 people with one of its principal foods at 
the lowest cost possible, and at the same time re- 
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turning to each branch of that industry a fair wage 
for its hire. 
Institute Mans Its Machine 

Officers elected for the ensuing year, including 
directors who hold over in the one-year and two. 
year classes, are as follows: 

Chairman of the Board—John W. Rath, Rath 
Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

President—Wm. Whitfield Woods, Institute of 
American Meat Packers, Chicago. 

Vice-Chairmen—E, A. Cudahy, Jr., Cudahy Pack. 
ing Co., Chicago; B. C. Dickinson, Louis Burk, Inc, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jay C. Hormel, Geo. A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn.; Chester G. Newcomb, Lake 
Erie Provision Co., Cleveland, O.; George A, 
Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York City. 

Treasurer—Harold H. Meyer, H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Central Administrative Committee — E. A, 
Cudahy, jr., Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago; T. 
George Lee, Armour and Company, Chicago; Oscar 
G. Mayer, Oscar Mayer & Co., Inc., Chicago; George 
A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; F. §. 
Snyder, Boston; G. F. Swift, Swift & Company, 
Chicago; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; and John W. Rath and W. W. Woods, ex- 
officio. 

Institute Plan Commission—Thomas E. Wilson, 
Wilson & Co., Chicago, Chairman. 

Directors (3 year term)—Jay E. Decker, Jacob 
E. Decker & Sons Co., Mason City, Iowa; W. E. 
Felin, John J. Felin & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa; 
T. Henry Foster, John Morrell & Co., Ottumwa, 
Iowa; T. George Lee, Armour and Company, Chi- 
cago; Geo. N. Meyer, Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, 
Pa.; E. J. Engel, Mickelberry’s Food Products Co,, 
Chicago. 

Directors (2 year term)—Oscar G. Mayer, Oscar 
Mayer & Co., Chicago; T. P. Breslin, Standard 
Packing Co., Los Angeles, Calif.; W. F. Schluder- 
berg, Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Thomas E. Wilson, Wilson & Co., Chi- 
cago; Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago; Frank A. Hunter, East. Side Pack- 
ing Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 

Directors (1 year term)—Charles E. Herrick, 
Brennan Packing Co., Chicago; G. F. Swift, Swift 
& Co., Chicago; Louis W. Kahn, E. Kahn’s Sons 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Frederic S. Snyder, Boston, 
Mass.; John R. Kinghan, Kingan & Co., Indianap- 
olis, Ind.; E. C. Andrews, Jacob Dold Packing 00, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Proceedings of the Convention 


e e 
First Session 
Monday, November 14, 1932. 

The opening session of the 27th an- 
nual convention of the Institute of 
American Meat Packers convened at 
ten-thirty o’clock, Mr. John W. Rath, 
Chairman of the Board, presiding. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: It seems like 
old times to meet so many of our 
friends again on this annual occasion, 
and I hope we will feel well repaid for 
the time spent at this convention. 
What few words I have to say I will 
read, if you will bear with me. 


Since October 1, 1906—a period of 26 
years—American meat packers have 
met annually in convention. The first 
meeting was held in the Grand Pacific 
Hotel in Chicago, and was attended by 
about 85 or 40 packers, the speaker 
being among those present. 


In those days it was difficult to secure 
cooperation of members. It was seldom 
that a meeting of packers was held 
oftener than once a year. Everyone 
was suspicious of his competitor, but I 
am pleased to say this distrust has since 
largely been removed. 


I remember distinctly that one of the 
questions discussed at that first meet- 
ing was the gross weight of lard in tin 
packages. At that time lard in tins 
Was sold at gross weight instead of net 
weight. Some of us thought that prac- 
tice was carried to an extreme, and that 
we should do something to correct it. 
Later this was corrected by the net 


weight law. Now no one would con- 
sider going back to the old custom, even 
if it were permitted. 

We had many problems then, but it 
was difficult to obtain combined effort 
to deal with them. As contrasted to 
those experiences, it is a pleasure to 
attend a meeting now and to see how 
interested all packers are in the 
common welfare. Men of the greatest 
responsibilities and large affairs give 
unstintedly of their time and thought 
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in considering problems of mutual in- 
terest—time they can ill afford to take 
from their business. But they give 
their efforts in the hope that something 
can be accomplished for the industry. 
Employment Maintained. 

The more I associate with the mem- 
bers of this Institute, the higher regard 
I have for the men who compose it. 

Ours is a business of which we may 
well be proud. ' Notwithstanding the 
fact that profits have’ been unsatisfac- 
tory, there is compensation in the fact. 
that during these difficult times the 
packing industry has operated its 
plants continuously, retaining people on 
the pay roll, while the employees of 
other industries have not been so fortu- 
nate. Not only have our own people 
been employed, but by doing a larger 
volume of business than last year we 
have increased our purchases of neces- 
sary supplies, have furnished more 
business to the transportation agencies, 
and in many other ways have con- 
tributed to the employment of others. 

In addition, we have furnished a 
market for livestock. It is true that 
prices have been very low, but there 
always has been a market available. 


This cannot be said for all commodities. 
While the prices have been unsatisfac- 
tory to producers, prices for the prod- 
ucts of livestock have also been unprofit- 
able. Under present conditions, pack- 
ers have served the public better, 
perhaps, than any other industry, and 
have improved their products and sold 
them for less than ever before. 


Wherever there is a packer, you will 
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find him among the leaders in his com- 
munity, taking a prominent part in 
every worthwhile civic activity. Through 
the school of experience he has been 
taught to keep his equilibrium under 
even the most trying circumstances. 
He seems to do good for everyone but 
himself. 


Attributes of a Packer. 


To be a packer one must be a sort of 
a composite man—something similar to 
composite photographs. This composite 
man should have in him the attributes 
of a farmer, to know livestock; the at- 
tributes of constructionist, to build his 
plant and buildings; the attributes of a 
banker, to finance his operations; and 
the attributes of a merchant, properly 
to sell his product. With all of this, he 
must be a diplomat, as he works be- 
tween the producer and consumer and 
must try to satisfy both. 

Packers are often accused of showing 
poor judgment and little discretion in 
the operation of their business. In fact, 
we sometimes accuse each other of 
those faults. This brings to mind a 
story in one of John Hall’s pink sheets: 

A certain packer who was suffering 
with toothache called on his dentist. 
After looking him over, as is the 
custom of dentists, he suggested that 
one tooth be removed, whereupon the 
packer remonstrated. The dentist sug- 
gested an anesthetic. The packer asked 
whether he would feel any pain if he 
took an anesthetic. “No,” replied the 
dentist, “that’s why we give it.” The 
packer then asked, “If I take an anes- 
thetic, how long will it be before I know 
anything?” The dentist looked over 
the packer and replied, “Aren’t you 
expecting a good deal from an anes- 
thetic?” 

The present Institute of American 
Meat Packers is the successor of the 
old American Meat Packers’ Associa- 
tion. Beginning with the date of the 
new organization, progress has been 
more rapid, and particularly under the 
leadership of our president and chief 
executive W. W. Woods. He is particu- 
larly well fitted for such a position. He 
is resourceful, energetic, tactful and, 
withal, has force of character and the 
courage of his convictions—not only the 
courage of his convictions, but the 
reasons for them. He has built around 
him an organization the members of 
which are a credit to the industry. 
They are doing good work, and I am 
sure we all appreciate their efforts. 


Institute Activities. 


Next to the membership itself, the 
Executive Committee is the body of 
highest authority. It is made up, as 
you know, of officers and directors of 
the Institute. The Institute endeavors 
to reflect and carry out the views of its 
members as expressed by the majority, 
and I am sure the officials invite and 
welcome constructive criticism. We 
should all bear in mind that, if we do 
not agree on all policies and methods 
of the Institute, even in our own indi- 
vidual organizations there are often 
differences of opinion. 

The Central Administrative Commit- 
tee consists of 9 members selected from 
the various companies, including those 
of all sizes, and also representing the 
country geographically. The Central 
Administrative Committee passes on 
many important questions of general 
policy arising between the meetings of 
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the Executive Committee and needing 
to be answered before the Executive 
Committee has another session. I must 
say that the members of both the 
Executive Committee and the Central 
Administrative Committee have served 
you well this past year. There have 
been frequent meetings for the consid- 
eration of important subjects, and in 
most cases they were attended by the 
full committee. 

It is needless and unnecessary for me 
to discuss the various activities carried 
on by the Institute and the work of the 
committees under its guidance. Most of 
these you are familiar with, as you are 
represented on some of these commit- 
tees by members of your own organiza- 
tion. However, there are some I would 
like to mention. 

One of the most important programs 
undertaken by the Institute was the 
adoption of the Code of Trade Prac- 
tices. Probably there is no other proj- 
ect that has done as much for each and 
every member as the enforcement and 
observance of this code. A great deal 
has been accomplished in the elimina- 
tion of bad practices and the strength- 
ening of good ones. The present Com- 
mittee of Interpretation and Appeal is 
to be commended for its accomplish- 
ments. 


The Export Situation. 


The Business Survey Committee’s re- 
ports, made monthly, give an analysis 
of stocks of products, trade conditions, 
estimates of future livestock supplies, 
and a review of the export situation. 


_ An effort to improve sales methods 
is another activity. One of the prob- 
lems that is constantly recurring, and 
which is quite acute at this time, is the 
matter of exports. This is of great im- 
portance to every member, regardless 
of whether he is an exporter. If those 
packers who have export connections 
can sell abroad a part of their output, 
that lightens the load on the domestic 
market. So whether or not our indi- 
vidual plants have export trade, we do 
have a vital interest in that outlet, and 
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it concerns the livestock producers ag 
well. 

To show how this export picture hag 
changed, let me remind you that in Ger 
many in 1921 the inspected slaughter 
of hogs was 6,825,000; in 1931, ten 
years later, it was 20,488,000. 

Denmark in 1921 slaughtered 1,641, 
000 head; in 1931, 7,343,000 head. 


Foreign Tariffs Increased. 


The foregoing figures are indicative 
of what has happened throughout all 
Europe. Not only has livestock produc 
tion increased, but new restrictions and 
higher tariffs have been imposed on 
American pork products. 

For instance, in Germany the import 
duties on pork and pork products, iq 
United States currency, have been ag 
follows: 

Fresh pork—In 1925, $2.27 per cwt.,; 
in 1931, $5.94 per cwt. 

Hams and shoulders—In 1925, $12.97 
per cwt.; in 1931, $16.22 per cwt. 

Lard—In 1925, $.65 per ewt.; in 1 
$1.08 per cwt. 7 

Also, under the foreign excha: Te- 
strictions now in force, it is possible to 
obtain exchange for only 50 per cent 
of the amount of imports of the com- 
modity in question brought in by 
German importers during 1931. 

In the United Kingdom, the duty on 
lard and canned meats is 10 per cent 
ad valorem, and the government now 
proposes to restrict the imports by 
— under the Empire Preference 

an. 


Mexican Market Closed. 


Take the countries nearer home: 
Mexico has an import duty on our hams 
and bacon of $7.78 per cwt.; on loose 
lard—that is, in tank cars—$3.25 per 
cwt. The Mexican duty on package 
lard practically prohibits the importa- 
pod of this product from the United 

ates. 


In Cuba, in March, 1932, the duty on 
pork lard was increased from $10.80 


EXPORT PROBLEMS A TIMELY TOPIC. 


Members of the Institute Foreign Trade Committee gather for a conference 
Seated, left to right.—Vice president W. W. Shoemaker, Armour and Company, 
Charles E. Herrick, president Brennan Packing Co. and chairman of the 


Trade Committee. 
Mair, Swift & Company; James G. 


Standing, left to right—M. Rosenbach, Wilson & Co.; 
Cownie, Jacob Dold Packing Co. 


Missing was 


veteran George Marples, Cudahy Packing Co. 
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per 100 kilos, or $4.90 per cwt., to 
$18.40 per 100 kilos, or $8.35 per cwt. 
In addition, the new tariff provides that 
each year for five years the duty on 
pork lard will increase 5 per cent. 

In Canada, import duties are as fol- 
lows: Live hogs, $3.00 per cwt.; fresh 
pork, $5.00 per cwt:; bacon and hams, 
$5.00 per cwt.; lard, $2.00 per cwt. 

These are some of the reasons why 
everybody in the packing industry 
should be interested in the export situ- 
ation. Dealing with this subject is a 
problem for the entire industry and 
cannot be handled by individual com- 
panies. 

During the year, in keeping with the 
times and in step with the members of 
the Institute, the staff consented to a 
reduction in salaries. Some activities 
of the Institute have also been rear- 
ranged and others curtailed, thus effect- 
=, * saving which, in the aggregate, 

make a total reduction in the ex- 
pese of operating the Institute of 
about $70,000.00 per annum. A sub- 
stantial part of the savings thus made 
are being passed on to the members by 
owing a credit on each payment of 
dues during the next fiscal year. 


Low Prices Add to Problems. 


This has been a strenuous year; in 
fact, we have had several such years in 
Succession. In 1931, the prices on our 
products declined an average of 40 to 
4 per cent. Some of us thought they 

then reached bottom. The year 
that has just closed witnessed a decline 
m last year of another 35 to 40 per 
cent. For instance, according to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER DAILY MARKET 

CE price lists, on October 30, 1931, 
average price of hogs in Chicago was 
$4.75; on November 1, this year, aver- 
age price was $3.15. 
S. P. regular hams, 12/14, on the 
— date a year ago were 12%4c; on 
ovember 1 this year they were 7%c. 


D. C. bellies last year were 10c; this 
year they were 7c. , 


D. S. Bellies last year, 20/25 Ibs., 
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were 744c; this year they were 4c. 

Fat backs, last year were 744c; this 
year they were 3%4c. 

Loose lard last year was 8%c; this 
year it was 4%c. 

It is not necessary to remind this 
meeting of these changes; we all know 
through bitter experience just what has 
happened. 

Prices of our products are now so 
low that we must go back to 1878 to 
find a parallel. For our own good and 
for the good of the livestock industry, 
we hope the upturn will not be long 
delayed. 


Some Things to Be Done. 


The problems of this industry are 
numerous. We are making progress, 
but there still remains much to do. 
Some of the questions that should have 
our consideration are these: 


1. Adoption by the producers of live- 
stock production in accordance with con- 
suming demand. 


2. Orderly marketing of livestock, 
making for stability of prices. 


3. Enlargement of the market for 
products. 


4. Better selling and distribution 
methods. 


5. A practicable program for giving 
increased publicity to the merits of 
meat food products. 


These and many others require our 
earnest thought and cooperation. 


They cannot be solved by any one 
man or any one packing company, no 
matter how large it may be. I am 
sure we all realize that only through an 
organization such as the Institute can 
this work be carried on successfully. 
Your continued loyal support will make 
this possible. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: Next is the re- 
port of the Treasurer on our financial 
operations for the past year. 


Treasurer’s Report. 


H. Harold Meyer, treasurer, read his 
financial report which, upon motion 
duly seconded, voted upon and carried, 
was referred to the administrative com- 
mittee. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: The next fea- 
ture on the program, I think, is one of 
the most interesting that we have at 
these annual conventions. This is pre- 
sentation of gold and silver buttons to 
those who have been in service in this 
industry for 25 and 50 years. 

The gentleman who is going to award 


these buttons is a man who long time. 


since has passed 25 years of service in 
the industry. He is not quite up to the 
50-year button, but he is on the way. 
He knows as well as anybody what it 
means to serve in this industry for from 
25 to 50 years, and I have great pleas- 
ure in introducing Frank Hunter. 
(Applause) 

FRANK HUNTER: Thank you, Mr. 
Rath. I think we had better have some 
three-eighths’ buttons, so that some of 
us would get them a little earlier. 


Veterans’ Buttons Presented. 


I have been requested to present 
these buttons to you gentlemen of the 
industry in commemoration of your long 
years of service. Those who have been 
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in the service 50 years are to receive 
a gold button; those who have been in 
the service for 25 years receive a silver 
button. 


The Institute presents these buttons 
not in the nature of reward nor com- 
pensation, but rather as an expression 
of respect—respect for your long serv- 
ice, respect for your loyalty, respect for 
your cooperation ‘in all matters making 
for progress. The button signifies the 
industry’s and your employers’ acknowl- 
edgement of your long and honored 
service. I ask you to accept these 
buttons and to wear them with the 
same pride that I feel in presenting 
them to you. 

It might be interesting to know that 
since the start of this custom of award- 
ing these buttons, including this year, 
over 11,000 silver buttons have been 
awarded and 265 gold buttons. That 
speaks volumes for at least the conti- 
nuity of this business, and if it were 
not for the gloomy things that our hon- 
orable chairman has just said, I almost 
think we might be warranted in think- 
ing that some of us here might get 
some of the 50-year buttons after a 
while, but we have to get the business 
a little better or perhaps that will not 
be possible. 

I think there are none here who will 
claim the 25-year button today, but I 
would like to read the names of those 
who are eligible for a gold button. A 
few of them are present: 


Fifty-Year Veterans. 


John Andrews, Swift & Company, 
New Britain, Connecticut. 


Frank C. Briggs, John Morrell & 


Company, Ottumwa, Ia. 
James G. Cownie, Jacob Dold Pack- 
ing Co., Buffalo, New York. 


D. A. Harrington, Swift & Company, 
New York City. 
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Elmer Harris, Jacob Dold Packing 
Company, Buffalo, New York. 


Gus Feik, N. Y. Butchers Dressed 
Meat Co., New York. 


B. E. Hazard, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

George Heinold, The Cudahy Packing 
Company, Kansas City, Kansas. 


Joseph Kimmig, sr., The 
Sucher Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


John Kirkpatrick, The Cudahy Pack- 
ing Company, Wichita, Kans. 


Fred Krey, Krey Packing Company, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


C. J. Lusk, Armour and Company, 
East St. Louis, Il. 


William Mardin, Armour and Com- 
pany, Omaha, Neb. 


Charles Reinert, Kingan & Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Peter Smith, Wilson and Co., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

James Somers, Armour and Company, 
Chicago, Ill. 


M. J. Waldron, Swift and Company, 
Boston, Mass. 


Daniel O’Kane, Armour 
pany, Chicago, IIl. 

MR. HUNTER: We should like to 
hear from one of our beloved vet- 
erans, Mr. James G. Cownie. (Ap- 
plause) 


What’s Wrong With Meat Business. 


JAMES G. COWNIE: Mr. Hunter 
and Gentlemen: It is indeed a great 
honor to be presented with a gold 
button showing 50 years of service in 
business. As it so happens, I am now 
in my fifty-sixth year in business, and 
to my mind the one great benefit I have 
derived is in the wonderful acquain- 
tanceship and friendship I have gained 
through all packerdom. I think, how- 
ever, that the real congratulations 
ought to be to the parents who can pro- 
duce a man strong enough to stand 50 
years in the packing business the way 
the packing business has been. (Ap- 
plause) 


I have been living in the hope of 
seeing the packing business come into 
its own, but I am sorry to say that 
instead of getting better it seems to be 
getting worse. I have given a great 
deal of thought recently to what is 
wrong with the packing business. 


I am not quite as active as I used to 
be, and, therefore, perhaps have a little 
more time for thinking, and, that there 
is something wrong we must all agree. 
When our largest firms pass their divi- 
dend it is time to stop, look, and listen. 


Common Sense and Meat Packing. 


If we asked eight or ten people what 
is wrong with the packing business the 
predominant answer would be that we 
are paying too much for our hogs. But, 
gentlemen, that is not the case at all. 
We have to pay a certain price for our 
raw material and, after all, taking it 
the year around, we all pay about the 
same price. Therefore, that is not what 
is wrong with the business. 


It must be merchandising. I have 
thought a good deal over that and, like 
a good Scotchman, I think I have got 
to have a text, and naturally from the 
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BEEN LIVING IN HOPE. 


HAS 


Gold-star veteran James G. Cownie re- 
calls a few plain truths. 


Bible, which is my idea of how to over- 
come the evil state we are in at present. 
You all, of course, are familiar with the 
story of the prodigal son—the young 
man who went a far distance and spent 
his life in very poor living. That 
proverb goes on to say, “And when he 
came to himself .. .” That is my little 
text for the few words I would like to 
talk on. 


Of course, in that case the meaning 
of “when he came to himself” is simply 
that he consulted his better self, with 
the result that by laying his weaknesses 
on the table and arguing it out with his 
better self he decided to do better and 
after his decision was made he acted 
thereon with a happy sequel. 


I do not think the packing business 
will ever come into its own until each 
individual packer of this Institute comes 
to himself. In the case of the packer, 
I think he ought to hold his conversa- 
tion with his common-sense self. I still 
believe that pretty nearly every packer 
has a good deal of common sense, 
although in my opinion he has allowed 
his foolish self to run rampant in the 
past two or three years. 


By way of illustration, we will call 
the packer “Jim.” He is sitting in his 
private office and he is reading the 
results of the period, which have just 
been handed to him by an auditor. He 
is looking at the red figures. He begins 
to talk, his audience being his common- 
sense self. 


He says, “I don’t know what in the 
world has come over me. I seem to 
have lost my grip altogether. Every- 
thing seems to go wrong; those eternal 
red figures! I feel that I am working 
hard, perhaps as hard or harder than 
I ever did. 1 feel that I am making a 
good product; I feel my costs are in 
line with those of my competitors, yet 
period after period those red figures 
appear.” 

Now his common-sense self naturally 
says to him: “Well, Jim, can you point 
out any weaknesses in your selling?” 


“Oh, yes; I suppose, if you put it that 
way, I can. I must admit I am 
willing to meet any and all kinds of 
competition in order to keep up my 
tonnage. As a matter of fact, for the 
past year I feel that the buyer has told 
me tage exactly what I have to sell my 
goods at.” 


“Well, Jim, that seems to be 7 
Do you know the cost of your product ® 


“Yes, I do. I know the actual cost 
of my raw material; I know the actual 
cost of my processing; I know the 
actual cost of my distribution; I know 
the actual cost of my overhead, but 
after all, that is only the cost. Even 
if I sell at that price I have nothing 
for myself, and I have nothing for my 
stockholders.” 


Can Do Something About It. 


“Well, what are you going to 
about it?” . * 


“I suppose the only logical thing to 
do, and the right thing, is to add a little 
margin to cost so as insure me a 
profit and our stockholders a little 
dividend.” 

“Now you are getting somewhere, 
Why don’t you do that?” 


“Well, you know, if I do that I am 
going to lose a lot of tonnage.” 


“Yes, probably you will, but dont 
you think your stockholders would 
rather see you do 75 per cent of the 
business and show your figures in black, 
whereby they could get a little dividend 
out of the business? 


“And then, Jim, I think there is 
another thing that you are forgetting. 
Don’t you know that if you did that you 
would regain your self-respect, and 
—T that is a wonderful asset to 

ave?” 


I tell you, gentlemen, that the more 
I think over it the more I feel that 
packerdom has it in their hands to 
change the situation in a very, very 
short time. They could do it vey 
easily if they only exerted common 
sense. There is no question in the 
world but that we have got all loosened 
in our selling ideas. 


By-Products Not Profitable. 


There is_ogne more little thing that! 
think the packers are forgetting: 
Previous to two years ago the by- 
ucts department was a very profitable 
department for every packer. In those 
days they made so much money in the 
by-products department that they got 
careless about getting the right price 
for the primal cuts. 


Now, gentlemen, you all know, , 
that in the last two years the by- 
ucts department is a liability 
of an asset. A great many of our 
ucts are being sent to the incinerator 
The bulk of our products we are pr 
ducing are not paying us our 
Therefore, gentlemen, it behooves you 
in figuring your tests nowadays, to 
in mind that you must only figure 
you are getting for your primal as 
and your lard. Forget your by-prod- 
ucts department. If there is so 
to it, let it be all velvet. 

I believe that is the only way t# 
the packing business can come its 
own again. If all would act slam 
those suggestions we would lose @ 
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worries, and I believe a brighter pros- 

ity would come over packerdom 
again. I felt that this ought to be said 
plainly to you all. That is the way I 
feel about it. Thank you. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN RATH: We will now 
pear of “Business and Law.” The speak- 
er is chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. He is a member of the firm 
Butler, Pope, Ballard and Elting. He 
is special counsel to the Institute on 
Trade Practice Matters. In addition to 
that, I think the best thing I can say 
for him is that he was born in Iowa. 
I have great pleasure in introducing 
Rush C. Butler. (Applause) 


Business and the Law 
By Rush C. Butler. 


During the first hundred years of its 
existence the federal government was 
a negligible factor in business. The 
vast power conferred by the so-called 
Commerce Clause of the Constitution, 
authorizing Congress to regulate com- 
merce among the several states, was 
rarely employed. The first important 
exercise of such power (excepting the 
act of 1887 creating the Interstate 
Commerce Commission) was the enact- 
ment of the Sherman Law, effective 
July 2, 1890, one hundred and one years 
after the founding of the republic. 


The Sherman law provides that every 
contract in restraint of trade is unlaw- 
ful. It is predicated on the common 
law of England, which reflects the 
policy of Englishmen to discourage 
those voluntary restraints which trades- 
men were often induced to impose 
upon themselves by contract—such as 
the agreement of a shoemaker on sell- 
ine his business to refrain from making 
shoes again in England so long as he 
should live. 


Such a self-imposed restraint was 
held to be unreasonable, and as a 
matter of public policy the courts re- 
fused to enforce it. To the extent that 
the Sherman law embodies this prin- 
ciple of the common law it is commend- 
able. But in interpreting the statute 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
has held that it embraces not only the 
common law principle but also includes 
Ttestraints imposed upon both parties as 


well as upon persons not parties to the 
contract. 


Interpretation Difficult. 


_As thus extended, the statue presents 
difficulties of interpretation and appli- 
cation which are all but insurmountable. 

e Sherman law fails to define the 
restraint of trade which it condemns. 
Not only is the statue silent in this 
Tegard, but the courts never have de- 
fined it. It defies definition. 


The acts constituting an unreason- 
able restraint of trade cannot be cata- 
loged. Those constituting an unreason- 
able restraint in one instance amount 
ony to a reasonable restraint or con- 
celvably no restraint at all. A man 
tannot know until years after he has 
entered Into a restraint agreement 
Whether it is lawful or unlawful. The 
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Supreme Court of the United States 
is the sole and final arbiter of the ques- 
tion. It cannot render judgment until 
years after the act has been done. 


This uncertainty of the application 
of the law makes its administration by 
the courts, even in civil cases, all but 
impossible. But it is as a crimanal 
statute that the Sherman law is at its 
worst. The criminal features of the 
Sherman law, as they are written and 
enforced by the government, are inde- 
fensible. They violate the most funda- 
mental safeguards which from earliest 
times have protected men against the 
tyranny of government. 


To declare a thing to be a crime, 
without at the same time establishing 
standards by which the crime may be 
determined, is the grossest abuse of 
legislative power. e resulting state 
of uncertainty not only keeps men from 
entering into unlawful contracts—con- 
tracts unreasonably restraining trade— 
but also deters men from entering into 
contracts only reasonably restraining 
trade and which are therefore lawful. 


Self-Regulation Denied. 


Lawful agreements are commendable 
and should be encouraged. When fear 
of the law keeps men from entering 
into lawful contracts the public interest 
is violated. The Sherman law is the 
basis for such fear to an extent that 
cannot be overstated. It.is, therefore, 
something more than a law—it is a 
power beyond the law. The conclusion 
is inevitable that the government is in 
business under the Sherman law. 


At the present time, the only con- 
tact which general business has with 
the government under the Sherman law 
is the Department of Justice. When 
a representative of the Department 
calls the question for consideration is 
“Shall punishment be inflicted because 
of past conduct” and not “How can help 
be given to future effort.” This con- 


tract between government and business 
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is established only because of an actual 
or alleged crime, the attitude of both 
parties is the same. 

The Department’s appearance on the 
scene indicates that trouble is at hand. 
Business is immediately put on the de- 
fensive. The mind of each party sets 
against the other. Their relations con- 
tinue at arms length. The spirit of 
helpfulness is lacking. The past is 
under review. The future is not con- 
sidered. The establishment of a friendly 
contact between general business and 
government would go a long way to 
take government out of business. 


Government of course would remain 
in business to a limited extent, but 
under a new relationship which would 
be helpful rather than harmful, affirm- 
ative not negative, forward not back- 
ward looking, constructive rather than 
destructive in character. Under such 
an arrangement there would be restored 
to industry a part of its lost right of 
self-regulation. 


What Happened in Oil Industry. 


The oil industry furnishes an apt 
illustration of the extent to which gov- 
ernment is in business under the anti- 
trust laws. The Federal Oil Conserva- 
tion Board, consisting of four members 
of his cabinet, was created by President 
Coolidge without act of Congress, and 
its activities were of course subject to 
the law of the land. In conjunction 
with the oil industry the Board worked 
out a program limiting the production 
of oil in certain areas for 1929 to the 
same amount as was produced in those 
areas in 1928. Some eighteen or twenty 
thousand oil companies became parties 
to the agreement, first suggested by the 
Board for its approval. 

The Board in turn very properly sub- 
mitted the agreement to the Attorney 
General for his opinion. The Attorney 
General’s reply was: 

1. That the Board by no act of its 
own could grant immunity from the 
provisions of - the anti-trust laws to 
parties to the agreement; 


2. That, whether the agreement vio- 
lated the anti-trust laws he was unable 
to say, because it was not a question 
that arose in one of the executive de- 
partments of the government. 


While the oil men were certain that 
their limited production program was 
reasonable and in the public interest, 
and while their counsel were of the 
opinion that the contract did not vio- 
late the law, and while the attitude of 
the Board was favorable, nothing was 
done because of the fear that the agree- 
ment might ultimately be held by the 
Supreme Court of the United States to 
be unlawful, thereby subjecting the 
parties to possible penal servitude. 


Wells Required to Shut Down. 


Thus, being unable reasonably to 
curtail their production by agreement, 
the oil men were met by their state 
governments with a definite require- 
ment that they practically close down 
their wells. In the oil industry chaos 
was king. The Sherman law—a fed- 
eral statute—encouraged unlimited pro- 
duction. State governments compelled 
shutting down of plants. Being unable, 
because of the P voll law, reason- 
ably to curtail production, oil producers 
were required at the point of the 
bayonet to cease operating. 


The Sherman law was on one side of 
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them and martial law on the other. 
They were subjected to a disorder detri- 
mental to their business and disgraceful 
to our form of government. The cha- 
otic condition experienced for years in 
the oil industry has continued uninter- 
ruptedly to this day. 

Without raising the question of justi- 
fication of the states in invoking mar- 
tial law in the oil situation, there is no 
doubt that it was ordered and main- 
tained because of the necessity of 
curing evils long endured—evils for 
which the Sherman law was, at least in 
part, responsible. That law in effect 
demands the competition which martial 
law was invoked to destroy. 

The failure of our federal statutes 
to give recognition to economic condi- 
tions was responsible indirectly, if not 
directly, for the maintenance of martial 
law in two of the states. Thus the in- 
dustry was denied its right of self- 
regulation. Ignoring major economic 
considerations, the Sherman law threat- 
ened the producer with imprisonment 
if he agreed to limit his production to 
the needs of his fellowmen. There is 
no need to ask “Is government in busi- 
ness under the Sherman law?” 


Commerce Bill Explained. 


Many remedies are proposed for ex- 
isting Sherman law evils. That sug- 
gested by the Commerce Committee of 
the American Bar Association is that 
means be provided by which the crimi- 
nal, three-fold damage, and confiscatory 
provisions of the statute may be made 
inoperative in those cases in which re- 
straint agreements voluntarily sub- 
mitted to a federal agency have re- 
ceived approval. 


Paradoxical as it may seem, the pro- 
posed legislation conferring additional 
authority upon the Federal Trade Com- 
mission will, to a considerable extent, 
take government out of business for the 
reason that it will relieve men of the 
fear they now entertain deterring them 
from.entering into lawful contracts. 


The Commerce Committee bill is 
simple. It provides that agreements 
filed with the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion become automatically effective 
unless objected to by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States or some in- 
terested party within 60 days from the 
date of filing. If such an objection is 
made, the contracts may become effec- 
tive after hearing and order by the 
Commission. Parties to all contracts, 
becoming effective either automatically 
or on the Commission’s order, are re- 
lieved from the criminal and civil 
damage provisions of the Sherman law. 


Committee Appointments. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: I will appoint 
the following committees: 


Nominating Committee— Oscar G. 
Mayer, chairman, Chicago, Ill.; Henry 
Fischer, Louisville, Ky.; T. Henry 
Foster, Ottumwa, Ia.; John R. Kinghan, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Chris Kunzler, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; George N. Meyer, Indiana, 
Pa.; Chester G. Newcomb, Cleveland, 
O.; E. A. Schenk, Columbus, O.; Samuel 
Slotkin, New York, N. Y.; A. D. White, 
ate Ill.; F. E. Wilhelm, Chicago, 


Committee on Resolutions—R. S. 
Sinclair, chairman, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
M. J. Hennessey, Pittsburgh, Pa.; I. M. 
Hoagland, Chicago, IIl.; Frank A. 
Hunter, East St. Louis, Ill.; J. T. Mc- 
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Millan, St. Paul, Minn.; Louis Meyer, | 


New York, N. Y.; J. P. Spang, jr., Chi- 
eago, Ill.; J. C. Stentz, Ottumwa, Ia.; 
H. Fred Vissman, Louisville, Ky. 

Gentlemen, this, so far as I know, 
completes the program for this morn- 
ing. The meeting is adjourned. 


Second Session 


Monday, November 14, 1932. 


The session convened at two-fifteen 
o’clock, Vice Chairman Chester G. New- 
comb presiding. 

CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Our pro- 
gram this afternoon is carried under 
the title of “Adventure.” It is con- 
cerned mainly with a discussion of 
things that are being done in the in- 
dustry that are new and different. You 
may get the impression from one or two 
of the titles of the talks that it is 
something like reporting to a man in 
jail about the benefits of a trip to 

urope; but on the other hand, if we 
give close attention to what these speak- 
ers have to say, maybe they will show 
us how to pick a few locks. 


The first subject is to be discussed 
by H. P. Henschien, who is known to 
practically all of us here. He will talk 
on “Progress in the Construction and 
Equipment of Packing Plants.” (Ap- 
plause) 


Progress in Construction and 
Equipment of Meat Plants 


By H. Peter Henschien. 
It is a great privilege for me to talk 
to you today about technical improve- 
ments for your plants. This is a sub- 


ject I have discussed with many of you 
on previous occasions, and you have 
given me the benefit of your experience 
which has been helpful to me in pre- 
paring this paper. 


The meat packing industry is old 
enough to have many of the physical 
infirmities of age. Many old buildings 
and much obsolete machinery are in use. 
It is an industry where deterioration 
of plant and equipment is very rapid, 
due to your complicated conditions. 

Your plants are also subjected to the 
regulation of the U. S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry, which has jurisdiction 
in all matters pertaining to sanitation 
and construction. These three factors 
—obsolescence, deterioration, and gov- 
ernment supervision—will, in time, call 
for renewal of your buildings and 
machinery. ; 

Add to this, the progress you have 
made by new inventions and scientific 
research, the changes which are gradu- 
ally taking place in the marketing of 
livestock and the sale of your product, 
and we find that the packine industry 
is constantly rebuilding itself. 


Equipment Cheaper Than Labor. 


This is a machine age. Product can 
be produced more quickly, more accu- 
rately and cheaper by ‘machine than by 
hand labor. Builders of packing house 
machinery are aware of this, and have 
_ abreast of the times. They are 
able to supply many improved devices 
ped more efficient and economical oper- 
ation. 
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MAKE YOUR PLANT UP TO DATE. 


H. Peter Henschien, packinghouse arch- 
itect and engineer, tells the packers of 
progress in construction and equipment, 


Your own organizations, under the 
progressive leadership of the Institute, 
are constantly bringing out new manv- 
facturing methods, or changes in the 
old to meet the demands of the cus- 
tomer. Hard times. and lean years call 
for greater economy in the cost of pro- 
duction. You study your plant opera- 
tions today as never before. Much time 
and thought is given to maintenance 
cost and operating expenses. These are 
some of the facts to be considered when 
oe is available for plant better- 
ment. 


In addition, there are other questions 
of a more technical nature which should 
be analyzed in the light of modem 
science and invention. The building in- 
dustry has made such rapid progress 
in the manufacture of new building ma- 
terials and supplies that it is often dif- 
ficult to decide upon their true value 
for the exacting and varied needs of 
the packing industry. 


Your complex operating methods can- 
not be changed, and we must, therefore, 
consider only the best and most durable 
buildine materials for the work—prod- 
ucts which will resist dampness, extreme 
temperature changes, and hard usage. 


Better Building Materials Available. 


It is well to use new materials, but 
only when they are suited to the needs. 
With the variety of new construction 
methods and material to choose from, 
we can ill afford to overlook our 
mistakes. Again and again we 
been guilty of forgetting the elementary 
knowledge gained by experience. 
have adopted new and untried co: 
tion methods and building materials for 
our work, only to find later that they 
were not suited to our peculiar ope 
ating conditions. 


Many such. experiments in building 
materials have proven quite costly # 
the packers, and the larger the 
zation the more closely has been 
mistakes. I will mention some of 
most common occurrences of 
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with which you are more or less 


familiar. 


Building walls were constructed of 
cheap brick or soft tile laid in lime 
mortar and later ruined by dampness 
and frost. Millions of dollars have been 
wasted on poor insulating materials 
falling off the ceilings and walls of 
coolers. 


You have had to replace floors laid 
with asphalt, wood blocks, brick and 
eoncrete after a few years of service. 
These floors were not worn out by ordi- 
nary wear and tear of plant operations. 
They were laid with materials which 
were not manufactured to meet your 
operating conditions. 


Concrete Needs Protection. 


When reinforced concrete replaced 
mill constructed buildings, it was be- 
lieved that we had the ideal type of con- 
struction for our purposes. It was sani- 
tary, fireproof and would support heavy 
storage loads and machinery. On this 
score we were not disappointed, but we 
know today that in many places in and 
around a packing house, concrete is a 
poor material to use. 


It must be properly protected when 
attacked by a battery of adverse oper- 
ating conditions which are detrimental 
to its structural nature. The worst of 
these are fatty acid, dampness, brine 
solutions, heavy trucking, and alternate 
thawing and freezing of moisture on 
the surface of the concrete. 


There are many examples of con- 
crete tank houses, lard refineries and 
coolers which have deteriorated to such 
an extent that complete or partial re- 
building became necessary after 20 
years of service, or less. It is a com- 
mon occurrence to replace steel win- 
dows every 8 or 10 years in many proc- 
essing departments and on killing floors. 

Plastered walls were once considered 
a great sanitary improvement. We 
know now that even the best Portland 
cement plaster will crack and peel fre- 
quently when subjected to moisture. 
For many years we have painted and 
repainted with various paint materials 
which should never have been used in 
a packing plant. 


Should Study Building Materials. 


In this discussion I have attempted 
to examine critically a few of the mis- 
takes which most of us who have been 
entrusted with plarit improvements are 
guilty of. It is to be regretted that 
any forward movement must be by trial 
and error. It is just difficulties of this 
sort, and many others, which make our 
— problems inherently com- 

lex. 

We should not experiment with new 
materials unless we first try out their 
Physical properties and all that their 
use implies for our purposes. Research 
should be a part of our program. 

We should determine the nature and 
characteristics of these new materials, 
their reaction to heat and freezer tem- 
perature, their ability to withstand 
abrasion and expansion, their resist- 
ance to dampness, fatty acid, and cor- 
Tosion, as well as to the fumes and 
Vapors arising from our many manu- 
facturing and killing processes. 

Your research laboratories should 
Work in conjunction with the manufac- 
turers who may not be conversant with 
your operating conditions and prob- 
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lems. The result should be not alone 
the production of a more efficient 
article, but the saving to you of much 
money which otherwise might be 
wasted. 


Industry Keeps Up With Times. 


The packing industry can, in late 
years, point to a healthy growth in 
plant improvements. This is evidenced 
by the many fine modern buildings 
which have replaced older structures in 
practically all of our important estab- 
lishments. If there is still much of 
this rebuilding to be done, it should be 
remembered that this industry is of 
long standing and is expanding only as 
fast as its surplus earnings will permit. 


There also are a number of new 
plants built in recent years. These are 
the model plants, where everything has 
been arranged according to good prac- 
tice and to the satisfaction of the U. S. 
Bureau of Animal Industry. New con- 
struction and improved equipment have 
gone hand in hand with the steady 
growth and expansion of the industry. 


New operating methods and changed 
marketing conditions required increased 
and better facilities for doing this work. 
Many plants have changed their stock- 
yards in order to handle the large 
amount of livestock brought direct to 
the plants by trucks. Facilities for un- 
loading a hundred or more trucks in a 
short time require a large paved court 
yard with unloading platforms, holding 
pens, scale office and sorting pens—all 
arranged so that the shippers can par- 
ticipate in the unloading and weighing 
of their livestock. 


The Livestock Hotel. 


There must be facilities for washing 
and cleaning trucks, gasoline filling sta- 
tions and other accommodations for the 
use of truck drivers. Plants selling 
fertilizer and animal food products 
direct to the farmer provide a store 
room and sales office in connection with 
the unloading yards. The direct mar- 
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keting of hogs by truck places the 
burden of storing the hogs up to the 
packer. He must provide pen room for 
two or three times the number of hogs 
which are killed daily. 

An improved type of storage for live- 
stock is now in common use. It is 
known as the Hog Hotel. It is built 
from 4 to 6 stories high, with pens and 
alleys on each floor. The top story is 
generally on a level with the killing 
floor and the two buildings are con- 
nected by a runway. 

This type of structure offers some 
advantage over the one-story stock- 
vards, principally in better light and 
ventilation and a simplified sewer and 
water system. The cost of construction 
is practically the same as for the one- 
story fireproof pens. 


Hog Slaughtering Equipment Improved. 


There have been some‘, outstanding 
innovations in the equipment for slaugh- 
tering hogs. Their practical value must 
be judged in terms of better work, 
lower operating cost and Jess mainte- 
nance expense. Apparently the new 
equipment has measured up to expec- 
tations, for many new killing floors 
have been built and many more recon- 
ditioned. oe. 

The interesting part about these new 
killing floors is the ecenomy in opera- 
tion. A 15 per cent reduction in labor 
cost of cleaning hogs is an accomplished 
fact in some of the larger plants re- 
cently completed. The new type of hog 
hoist has a conveyor attachment which 
delivers the hogs to the sticker. This 
relieves him of handling the hog and 
simplifies the task of sticking. 

One man can handle 700 hogs per 
hour without a helper to arrange the 
position of the hog for him. The stick- 
Ine conveyor may be extended along- 
side the bleeding rail up to the scald- 
ing tub, where the hogs are released. 


The improved type of scalding tub 
is of cast iron and equipped with hot 
water circulating system and automatic 
hog ducker which will float the hogs 
forward to the scraping machine. Labor 
in scalding the hogs is reduced to two 
men who place the hogs in the machine 
and look after the sinkers. 


New Dehairing Machines Efficient. 


New machines for dehairing hogs are 
dependable even in the hard hair sea- 
son. They will clean hogs efficiently 
when the scrapers and beaters are kept 
in good condition. Maintenance cost on 
these machines averages one-third of a 
cent per hog cleaned. On large killing 
floors, the dehairing machine is supple- 
mented by automatic gas singers, re- 
volving brushes and _ This 
equipment has materially reduced the 
hand labor of scraping and shaving 
hogs. 

The up-to-date hog killing floor is so 
arranged that all heads and edible offal 
can be cleaned and handled in the space 
adjoining the dressing conveyor. This 
entirely eliminates the old style offal 
department located on the floor below 
the killing level. The new arrangement 
reflects a saving in handling product, 
supervision, labor and water in clean- 
ing up. 

Facilities and equipment for killing 
cattle are fairly well standardized. 
There are, however, some improvements 
in the more modern plants worthy of 
mention. The old style elevated knock- 
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ing pen with a tilting floor is no longer 

used. In its place we have a long 

+ cei pen on a level with the killing 
oor. 


When the front gate is raised, the 
cattle will roll out on an inclined sec- 
tion of the floor where they are 
shackled. By this method the cattle are 
not dropped from the elevated pen to 
the floor, an operation frequently the 
cause of bruising. Cost of the new 
equipment is less and the installation 
easier to clean. 


Cradle Replaces Pritch Plates. 


Several plants now use a cradle on 
the floor where cattle are skinned. The 
cradle replaces the pritch bar and the 
iron floor plates, and simplifies the 
labor of skinning sides and shoulders. 
The better-equipped killing floors use 
electric power driven saws for splitting 
cattle carcasses, and high pressure 
sprays for washing sides before they 
are dressed. 


Another improvement is a conveyor 
for holding cattle heads before they are 
inspected. The speed of the conveyor is 
synchronized with the beef dressing 
conveyor so that the head will reach the 
government inspector at the same time 
that the corresponding carcass is 
passed by the rail inspector. 


All killing departments should be 
built so that the floor surface is not 
slippery. Secure footing means faster 
and better work on the part of butch- 
ers. This feature is entirely overlooked 
when smooth concrete or brick floors 
are laid. The best finish for floors and 
benches is of carborundum, either in 
the form of tile, or as carborundum 
chips embedded in the concrete. 


New Methods Speed Chilling. 


The U. S. Bureau of Animal Industry 
consistently recommends improvements 
on the killing floor which facilitate the 
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work of inspection. One of their latest 
requests is for a hog dressing rail, 12 
ft. above the floor. They also require 
that all new killing floors have a win- 
dow or a skylight area of 25 per cent 
of the total floor area. This means that 
aaa can be performed by natural 
ight. 


The best results in chilling hot car- 
casses of hogs, cattle and sheep are 
obtained by using brine-spray decks in 
the coolers. These are generally built 
82 ft. wide, with hot and cold air ducts 
running parallel with the rails at each 
side of the coolers. The spray decks 
are built 3 ft. or more above the rails 
so that there will be ample space for 
air movement above the carcasses. 


Good clearance between the floor and 
ceiling will greatly increase the effi- 
ciency of chill rooms. A clearance of 
7 or at the most 8 ft. was formerly 
used in hog coolers. New plants have 
adopted 9 ft. rails as their standard 
height. 


Hogs can be thoroughly chilled after 
18 hours in a well designed cooler. That 
means an average ham temperature of 
35 deg. Fahr. Temperature of the 
brine should not be lower than 14 degs. 
and not above 22 degs. in summer. 


Improvements in Pork Cutting. 


Brine cooling tanks and pump are 
now generally located in the beef and 
hog coolers. This reduces cost of 
pumping. In large installations one 
tank is provided for each two coolers, 
and each tank is equipped with a ther- 
mostat which automatically controls 
brine temperature. 


Rail conveyors are in general use for 
transferring hogs to the cutting room. 
This type of equipment is inexpensive 
to install and operate. It is also a 
labor saver. 


The pork cutting department has been 
subjected to much constructive thought 
by the packer and machinery builder. 
A modern cutting room is equipped with 
conveyor tables, shoulder cutting knives, 
power saws, belly rollers and skinning 
machines and other power-driven equip- 
ment—all with a view to reducing labor 
cost and increasing efficiency of the 
workmen. 


Product from this department is han- 
dled by spiral chutes or conveyors lead- 
ing to the trimming room and grading 
coolers on other floors. Advantages of 
daylight in the cutting room is evident. 
The work done is exacting and fre- 
quently at a rate of 600 to 800 hogs 
per hour. 


Cutting Rooms Well Lighted. 


At this speed correct knife work is 
difficult unless the light is good. The 
latest cutting rooms are well lighted by 
windows and skylights which are glazed 
with double thickness of glass. Light- 
ing arrangement must avoid direct sun 
rays from falling on the workmen. 


This department should be refrig- 
erated to a temperature of 50 to 60 
degs. This is best accomplished with 
cooling units and fans circulating cold, 
fresh air through ducts placed below 
the ceiling. Fresh outside air should 
be introduced regularly during working 
hours if workers are to do efficient work 
all day long. 

The best location for a hog cutting 
room is on the top floor of a cold stor- 
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age building adjoining the hog coolers, 
This location lends itself to a roof con- 
struction without posts and to good 
natural light, through openings jp 
walls and roof. 


The rendering department continues 
to be a bone of contention among oper. 
ators. Some favor the dry rendering 
method; and others do not want it, 
Their preference is for the rendering 
tank and all that goes with it. How. 
ever, all agree that the poorly venti- 
lated tank house, hot and saturated with 
odorous moisture, should be replaced by 
something better. 


Modern Tank House Construction. 


Leaving out the question of equip. 
ment, any rendering department for 
lard, grease or tallow, should be venti- 
lated so that the working conditions are 
tolerable summer and winter. The 
building should be open from the 
bottom to the roof so that the hot air 
can rise from one floor level to another 
-— escape through openings in the 
roof. 


This construction is not alone prac- 
tical but is economical as well. 
one floor level is needed for trucking 
product—the charging level. All other 
work can be handled from galleries and 
platforms around the equipment. 


The charging floor can be built with 
continuous openings between the tanks 
to allow the heated air from below to 
escape through the roof. Many large 
tank houses have been built in this 
manner. They are free from excessive 
heat and strong odors. 

Where the plant arrangement is such 
that the rendering departments are 
below the killing floor it always will be 
feasible to ventilate by large ducts ex- 
be through the killing floor to the 
roof. 


Smokehouse Design Improved. 


A new method of chilling lard and 
compound has come into use. 
equipment has been borrowed from the 
ice cream industry where it is standard 
equipment for texturizing and blending 
ice cream. In the lard refinery it takes 
the place of the lard roll and agitator. 


The hot lard is chilled by being 
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pumped through an ammonia cooled, 
jacketed cylinder, which is equipped 
with an agitator shaft and an air mix- 
ing device. The machine is highly effi- 
cient in chilling and will produce, by 
its mechanical refinements, a finished 
lard and compound which is smooth in 
texture, light in color and of uniform 
quality. 

One of the most useful innovations 
now perfected and available to the in- 
dustry, is the chain-operated smoke- 
house. This type of house is in use in 
many packing plants and branch houses. 
The equipment is readily installed in 
old smokehouses after the floor grat- 
ings and rails are removed. New 
houses usually are built 12 ft. wide and 
16 ft. long with a height between the 
chain sprockets of 55 ft. This size 
house has a hanging capacity of 25,000 
lbs. of ham and bacon. 


The revolving smokehouse is flexible 
and practical in operation, and simpli- 
fies labor in loading and unloading meat. 
The best arrangement is to load direct 
from the wash room into the smoke- 
house. A moving chain conveyor may 
be installed to handle large quantities 
of product. The unloading should be 
done on the same floor as that used for 
hanging and packing the smoked meat. 


Costs Cut in Revolving Smokehouse. 


By this arrangement, there is no need 
of elevator service for handling the 
product from one department to the 
other. In the chain operated revolving 
smokehouses the meat is hung on iron 
bars which are fastened at each end to 
endless chains. 


These travel up and down through 
the house so that the meat is in con- 
stant motion and exposed to the same 
smoke, heat and humidity conditions. 
The good results obtained are evident 
to the packers who use this type of 
equipment. It produces a better fla- 
vored product of uniform color and 
quality. 


A well built smokehouse should have 
3 in. of cork insulation on all outside 
walls and over the roof to prevent the 
heat from radiating through exposed 
surfaces. The walls should be finished 
with Portland cement plaster to facili- 
tate cleaning. 


The smoked meat hanging room is 
how generally refrigerated and air con- 
ditioned. The investment in mechanical 
equipment is compensated for by better 
appearance and less. shrinkage of 
product. 


Smokehouse of New Design. 


A Chicago packer cooperating with 
an equipment manufacturer recently 
rfected a continuous type of smoke- 
Ouse for sausage. It is built as a 
smoking tunnel, 45 ft. long, equipped 
with two overhead conveyor chains and 
The sausage hangs on«the usual 
type of sticks and cages, which are 
loaded into the smoke tunnel at one end 
and taken out at the opposite end. 
The time required for smoking will 
vary with the product. Frankfurters 
e 45 minutes; other styles of sau- 
Sage from 1 to 3 hours. The speed of 
the conveyor can be governed to suit 
€ manufacturing requirements. 
. This smokehouse has a capacity of 
5,000 Ibs. of frankfurters per hour. It 
18 equipped with automatic heat con- 
l and turns out @ product which is 
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bright in color and evenly smoked. 
Cost of labor, heat and smoke is less 
than would be required by a battery 
of old style smokehouses. 


Sausage Varieties Increased. 


The public’s taste for good sausage 
and “ready-to-serve”’ meats has in- 
creased steadily. This demand has 
prompted the packer and the sausage- 
maker to prepare a varied assortment 
of products. These are being made in 
different forms and combinations which 
call for improved manufacturing facil- 
ities in the sausage and canning de- 
partments. 


Considerable money has been invested 
in this direction in the last few years 
by the packer as well as the independ- 
ent sausagemaker. New buildings have 
been erected which are models in sani- 
tation and operating efficiency. 


Meats are prepared under refrigera- 
tion and kept chilled until stuffed, 
cooked, baked or canned. The finished 
product is immediately returned to cold 
storage where it is packed and held 
until shipment. 


Temperature of coolers is automat- 
ically controlled by thermostat and the 
air conditioned to the proper degree of 
humidity. Highly efficient plants are 
shipping fresh sausage and “ready-to- 
serve” meats to all parts of the coun- 
try, and successfully competing with 
similar products made locally. 


New Sausage Equipment. 


Among the outstanding jmprove- 
ments in machinery for the sausage de- 
partment is the new type of self-empty- 
ing meat cutter, the trough and spiral 
worm conveyor for transferring meat 
from the hasher to the mixer, a new 
machine for making flaky ice and pack- 
ice in meat mixing—process cookers for 
frankfurters, casing flushing machine, 
automatic linkers, and many other inno- 
vations which the up-to-date sausage- 
maker has installed for better efficiency 
in operation. 


Added to these features are the 
Monel metal and stainless steel tables, 
trucks, pans and containers which are 
now considered essential for cleanliness 
and durability. 

The many new plants and buildings 
erected by the packing industry in the 
last 10 years display, each in their 
own field of operation, the progress 
made in construction methods and ma- 
terials. Much of this new work is out- 
standing in design and. in the selection 
and arrangement of machinery and 
equipment. 

The most noticeable features of our 
modern packing plants are the well 
lighted and ventilated departments for 
slaughtering and manufacturing. The 
U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry is in a 
measure responsible for this by their 
request for a large amount of natural 
light in all departments where edible 
products are handled. 


Glazed Tile Walls Popular. 


To facilitate cleanliness and sanita- 
tion glazed tile is used for wall finish 
and partitions throughout the plant. 
Tile is also a good protection for insu- 
lation in cold storage rooms and re- 
quires very little upkeep. The cost of 
commercial grade of glazed building 
tile is more than the cost of plaster and 
paint, but it is a good long-time invest- 
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ment in better appearance and dura~- 
bility. 

Good dependable brick for paving 
packing house floors is a rare commod- 
ity today but can be had. The best 
method for determining the durability 
of floor brick is to split it with an 
emery wheel. If the brick shows lami- 
nations or air pockets it is not suited 
for the packing house. 


It costs money to pave floors with 
brick. An average cost would be 30c 
per square foot. This means that a 
building 100 ft. square and 5 stories 
high will require an expenditure of 
$15,000 for brick paving, and more to 
keep in repair if poor brick is used. 


There are some good floor brick on 
the market, brick which will show little 
wear after ten years of service. Such 
brick should be properly advertised by 
the manufacturer for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


Good Insulation the Cheapest. 


Asphalt planks are used in many 
places around the plant. It is a serv- 
iceable material for loading platforms 
and trucking aisles. However, the most 
durable trucking surface is laid with 
cast iron grids embedded in concrete. 
It should be used in front of all ele- 
vators and doors where heavy trucking 
is concentrated. The cost is about 40c 
per square foot laid. 


The value of good insulation need 
not be stressed here. Your own experi- 
ence is your best guide. Insulation is 
one of the major items of expense in 
the construction of cooler and freezer 
buildings. It may amount to 15 or 20 
per cent of the total cost depending 
upon the amount of freezer space in the 
building. 


Any insulating material which is not 
rotected from moisture will soon lose 
its value. That is why poorly built 
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walls or leaky floors have caused so 
much of your insulating trouble. The 
best protection for the insulation of a 
cooler building is a good hard-burned 
vitrified brick wall laid in cement 
mortar. The old breweries did not have 
the same insulation trouble that you 
have had. Their heavy substantially 
built walls protected the insulation. 
Better brick is being made today, and 
such heavy construction is not needed. 
A wall, 12 in. thick, laid with vitrified 
brick in cement mortar, is assurance 
against failure of the insulation by 
frost and moisture. The new methods 
now used for applying cork board and 
other insulating materials give promise 
of less insulating trouble in the future. 


No Substitute for Quality. 


Manufacturers of steel windows are 
now improving their product by build- 
ing frames and sash of more rust-re- 
sisting materials, such as wrought iron 
and copper awe alloys. Windows 
of this type are being used in our 
modern plants with the expectation of 
a long and useful life. 


A careful selection of building mate- 
rials and good workmanship will in- 
crease the value of your expenditure 
for buildings and repairs. However, 
the old adage of a penny saved is a 
penny earned is not applicable to your 
construction work. There can be no 
substitute for good quality of materials 
and a high standard of workmanship. 


In conclusion I would like to say a 
few words of appreciation for the 
splendid work the S. Bureau of 
Animal Industry is doing. It is entitled 
to a large share of any credit for better 
construction and improved equipment 
in the packing industry. Their inspec- 
tors have studied your problems since 
federa} inspection was inaugurated, and 
their recommendations for improvement 
are based on a sound knowledge of 
operating requirements. 


A traveling inspector visiting one 
plant after another knows what meth- 
ods have been found most successful. 
He is able to judge what materials are 
durable and sanitary and knows the 
value of sound construction and good 
equipment. 


Light and Sanitation Required. 


The Bureau will insist upon a high 
standard of sanitation and good light 
and ventilation throughout the plant. 
They require that floors and walls in all 
departments where edible products are 
handled must be finished with materials 
of an impervious nature, which are 
readily washed and cleaned with water. 


The Meat Inspection Act requires 
that all plans for alterations or for new 
work shall be approved by the Bureau 
before the construction work is started. 
This authority has been exercised in a 
very constructive manner and has been 
most helpful to the industry. 


The Bureau recognizes the funda- 
mental community of interest of all who 
are engaged in the packing business, 
and have been instrumental in originat- 
ing many important improvements in 
plant problems. 


When the members of the Institute 
have looked to the Bureau of Animal 
Industry for leadership in matters per- 
taining to plant construction, they have 
received cooperation and support. Its 
competent advice on all matters per- 
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taining to packing plant construction 
is available to all of us. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Next on 
the program is a series of three five- 
minute talks on “Experiments in Plant 
Operations.” The first of these, “Achiev- 
ing Great Economies by a New Boiler 
Room,” will be discussed by George 
Moeser, Master Mechanic of the Jacob 
E. Decker and Sons Company, Mason 
City, Iowa. 


Economies in New Boiler 
Room 


By George Moeser. 


Our old boiler room, more or less 
typical of boiler rooms to be found in 
packing plants, contained three 400 h.p. 
water tube boilers, type E stokers and 
the necessary auxiliaries, such as, coal 
and ash handling equipment, fans, 
pumps, stack, etc. Steam was gener- 
ated at 150 lbs. gauge pressure. A 
portion of it was consumed by the 
steam driven ammonia compressors, air 
compressors, and pumps. The remain- 
der was reduced for process purposes 
throughout the plant. 


The boiler settings were of the obso- 
lete low type, and the construction of 
the building would not permit raising 
them. Boilers were taxed to the limit 
at peaks, and we had no reserve what- 
ever. It was necessary to take action 
and increase boiler capacity. Taking 
everything inte consideration, and to 
move in the right direction for the fu- 
ture, the following improvements and 
power house economies were made dur- 
ing 1932. 


Pioneered in High Pressures. 


Since the days of power plant history 
the ideal of the industrial power plant 
engineer has been a balanced power 
plant. A balanced power plant is that 
in which the power and process steam 
demands coincide, so that it is not 
necessary to waste steam to the con- 
densors or to the atmosphere. 


With the extensive development of 











the electric drive, allowing greater lat. 
itude for balancing of loads, high steam 
pressure giving more by-product power 
with the same steam flow, and the 
steam accumulator to smooth out load 
fluctuations, it became possible to more 
nearly approach the ideal. 


We secured the services of consult- 
ing engineers, who made a carefyl 
study and investigation of the power 
and steam conditions of our packing 
plant. Their object was to determine 
the advantage, if any, of installing high 
pressure boilers and steam turbine and 
of making our own power, as compared 
with the method we were operati 
making our own steam and bu 
power. The conclusions were that we 
could go to a steam genre of about 
450 Ibs. gauge, which would be most 
suitable under our conditions, to enable 
us to make power as a by-product. 


Mr. Decker, having faith and courage 
to pioneer a high pressure steam plant 
of this kind in the packing industry, 
made it possible to go ahead with the 
construction of such a plant. In De- 
cember, 1931, the general contract was 
let. Actual work was started in Febru- 
ary, 1932. The plant was completed 
and put in operation in August, this 
year, and has been running continuous- 
ly since. We do not have any actual 
figures we care to put out at this time, 
as we have been in operation less than 
three months, but the plant has demon- 
strated it will meet the ideal of a bal- 
anced power plant. 


Steam at 450 Ibs. Pressure. 


It was possible to install our new 
power plant with very little building 
expense, as our conditions were ideal 
for the changes, using the old firing 
isle old coal conveyors and coal bunk- 
ers. It was only necessary to build 
new boiler room for the new boilers. 
Turbines were placed on a mezzanine 
floor in what we call the pump and 
softener room, which is between the 
old engine room and old boiler room. 
On this mezzanine floor was also placed 
the switchboard, accumulator and 
A. V. A. control valves. We have space 
for an additional turbine to be installed 
later. 
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The new power plant consists of the 
following: 

In boiler room we have two Spring- 
field high pressure boilers built for 450 
Ibs. steam pressure. Each boiler has 
4840 sq. ft. of heating surface, with 
1,025 sq. ft. of water walls. The water 
walls are of Springfield type and are 
jocated at the rear and two sides, giving 
us 2 Maximum continuous steam ca- 
pacity of 60,000 Ibs. per hour. 


Each boiler has a furnace volume of 
4,500 cu. ft., with heat release at 60,000 
Ibs. steam per hour, of 19,750 B.t.u. per 
cu. ft. The furnace is of ample size 
and has sufficient water walls to hold 
furnace temperatures, running at 400 
per cent rating below fusing point, 
which will permit us to burn low grade 
coal without slagging. 8 


The boilers are equipped with super- 
heaters designed to give a total steam 
temperature of 650 degs. Fahr. at su- 
perheater outlets. 


As a safeguard we have placed a 
Cochrane steam purifier between boiler 
steam outlets and superheaters to pre- 
yent any change of moisture passing 
over into superheaters. 


Burns Powdered Coal. 


Firing equipment consists of three 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. Unipulvo pul- 
yerizers with capacity of 5,000 Ibs. of 
coal each per hour. These are driven 
by 60 h.p., 440-volt, Westinghouse in- 
duction motors. The one, or middle 
pulverizer, has both motor and low 
pressure Elliott Co. turbine drive. The 
middle pulverizer is also arranged so 
that it is possible to supply either boil- 
er, or can be split and supply any part 
to either boiler. This arrangement was 
made for flexibility to save power and 
be able to run pulverizer with accumu- 
lator or stored steam for starting pur- 
poses. 


We have two Buffalo Forge Co. in- 
duced draft fans of 40,000 c.f.m. each. 
These are driven by Elliott Co. 150-lb. 
pressure steam turbines located on top 
of boilers, 


Breaching is so arranged that it is 
possible to by-pass gasses by the air 
heater and to start or operate the boil- 
ers up to 35,000 lbs. steam per hour 
on natural draft. 


Chimney is of concrete construction, 
6 ft. 6 in. in diameter and 167 ft. high. 
It was built by the General Concrete 
Construction Co., Chicago. 

Air supply passes through two 
Ljungstrom air heaters of 4,000 sq. ft. 
each. These heat the air to a temper- 
ature of 350 or more degs. Fahr. 
Eighty-five per cent of this air for com- 

istion passes through the pulverizer 
with pulverized coal. 


Coal Handling Labor Eliminated. 


There are two DeLaval Steam Pump 
Co. boiler feed pumps with a capacity 
of 200 g.p.m. each at 3,500 r.p.m. at 
1175 ft. head. One of the pumps is 
driven by a 100 h.p., 440-volt, West- 
Inghouse induction motor, and one by 
8 100 h.p. Elliott Co. 150-lb. steam 
Pressure turbine. 


Boiler accessories consist of Copes 
fed water regulators, Hagen combus- 
tion controls, Edward Valve Co. non- 
return valves, Cochrane blow off valves, 
iond soot blowers and Cochrane 
Continuous blow down system. 
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There is a meter panel board to each 
boiler equipped with Cochrane flow 
meter, ays temperature recorders, 
Cochrane pressure recorders, Hays 
draft gauges, Ranerax CO, indicators 
and recorders, and Ruth accumulator 
gauge. 


Coal is received by rail, dumped into 
a pit and carried by an apron conveyor 
tc a Peck bucket conveyor which ele- 
vates it into the coal bunkers. All coal 
to pulverizers passes through a Rich- 
ardson automatic recording scale. There 
is one to each pulverizer. 


Furnace pits are flat bottom, and 
ashes are raked out and conveyed to an 
ash hopper for loading into wagon. 


Turbines Generate Power. 


In the turbine room we have one 
Elliott Co. 1,250 k.v.a. (1,000 k.w.), at 
80 per cent power factor, 480-volt, 3- 
phase, 60 cycle, 3,600 r.p.m., turbo-gen- 
erator with direct connected excitor. 
This takes steam at 425 lbs. gauge 
pressure, 650 degs. Fahr. total temper- 
ature and bleeds at 150 lbs. gauge pres- 
sure. It exhausts against a back pres- 
sure of 60 Ibs. gauge pressure. The 
generator is equipped with a 306-ft. 
Griscom-Russell air cooler and motor 
driven synchronizer. 


We also have one Elliott Co. 375 
k.v.a., (300 k.w.) at 80 per cent power 
factor, 480 volt, 3 phase, 60 cycle, 3,600 
r.p.m., turbo generator with direct con- 
nected excitor. It takes steam at 150 
Ibs. gauge pressure, 70 degs. Fahr. 
superheat, exhausting at 27 in. vacuum 
with Elliott Barometric condenser. 


Switchboard is equipped with West- 
inghouse meters and other instruments 
and Roller Smith breakers. The board 
consists of unit panels for each ma- 
chine, main house panel, regulator 
panel, synchronizing panel and future 
turbine panel. Accumulator and A.V.A. 
automatic control valves and gauge 
board are also on the turbine floor. 


The 1,250 k.v.a. turbine is of the 
bleeder type. We extract:steam at 150 
Ibs. gauge pressure, up to 25,000 Ibs. 
of steam, direct into a main header that 
supplies steam to our steam driven re- 
frigerating machines, air compressor 
and all other small turbines, pumps, 
etc. The surplus of the 150 Ibs. steam 
overflows into a Ruth accumulator or 
steam storage. 


Steam Storage Gives Flexibility. 


This turbine also exhausts against 60 
Ibs. pressure directly into the main 
process steam header. This supplies 
all process steam for the packing plant. 
This exhaust steam contains some 
superheat which permitted us to lower 
the processing pressure from the old 
standard of 80 Ibs., commonly used by 
packers, to 60 Ibs. Any shortage or 
sudden demand of process steam re- 
quired is supplied by the Ruth steam 
storage. This storage supply of steam, 
always on hand for processing, relieves 
the boilers and smooths out the boiler 
load, which is ideal. 


The 375 k.v.a. 150-lb. condensing tur- 
bine acts for two purposes. It is ample 
to take care of our Sunday and holiday 
loads. At certain times of the year, 
when killing is irregular, there is a small 
surplus of 150-Ib. steam which can be 
taken care of by this small condensing 
turbine, using the surplus to make what 
current it will and relieve larger ma- 








B. C. DICKINSON 
(Louis Burk, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Vice Chairman of the Board. 


chine, preventing any waste of steam. 
This balances the load. 


The Ruth accumulator, or steam stor- 
age, is a foreign patent and all regu- 
lating equipment is from Sweden. Our 
steam storage is of vertical type on ac- 
count of space. It is 11 ft. in diameter 
and 45 ft. high, with a volume of 4,100 
cu. ft., or a steam capacity of 11,500 
Ibs. at 60 Ibs. pressure. It is also the 
first vertical accumulator in the United 
States. Without this accumulator the 
installed boiler capacity would have to 
be materially greater, due to the peaks 
in process steam demands. The ac- 
cumlator also regulates the pressure 
within close limits. 


For boiler feed we have a Cochrane 
Corporation type I. J. S. 10,000 to 3,000 
gallon per hour, hot process water 
softener, complete with vent condenser, 
chemical tanks, proportioner filter 
pumps and accessories. In connection 
we are also using Cochrane phosphate 
equipment complete with accessories. 
Our make up water at the present time 
is about 70 per cent. 


We have three Maloney Electric Co., 
St. Louis, transformers, one of 1,000 
k.v.a., 480 volt to 220 volt, for power, 
and two 75 k.v.a., 480 volt to 120 volt, 
for lighting. These are placed outside, 


adjoining engine room. 
Modern Water Heating Methods. 


The piping system was also laid out 
so that connecting up a future turbine 
can easily be accomplished without any 
changes in the piping layout. 


A color code was used throughout 
the power plant for piping identification 
as follows: 450 Ibs. steam pressure, 
aluminum; 150 Ibs., yellow; 60 Ibs., 
orange; 5 lbs., brown; cold water, 
green; hot water, grey; refrigerating, 
blue; remainder black. 

In the past the hot water required 


by the plant was heated by adding ex- 
haust steam directly into the water, 
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which was a wasteful method and fur- 
ther increased the make-up water for 
the boilers. We installed a heat ex- 
changer and a system of regulating 
valves to control temperature of water 
and give us the condensate for boiler 
purposes. 

We feel the saving effected with this 
new plant will meet all expectations. 
The plant has demonstrated power can 
be made as a by-product. 


We feel this plant has set a new 
standard in the res industry, and 
Jacob E. Decker & Sons have pioneered 
and demonstrated the possibility and 
economy of a balanced power plant. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The sec- 
ond talk is by R. E. Yocum, General 
Superintendent, The Cudahy Packing 
Co., Chicago. 


Working Out the Fresh 
Cleaning of Casings 
By R. E. Yocum. 


The starting point in any experiment 
to improve the process of cleaning cas- 
ings is a knowledge of the anatomical 
structure of the intestine which we are 
trying to convert into a sausage casing. 


Anatomists divide the walls of the 
intestine into three, and sometimes 
four, coats. Starting from the outside 
of the intestine and moving towards the 
center we have: 


1.—The serous coat, or serous mem- 
brane. This is really a fold of the 
peritoneum, which is that serous mem- 
brane that lines the whole abdominal 
cavity. In the “pulling” operation, a 
part of this membrane is removed. 
What is left are the strings adhering 
to the casing, noticeable when they pass 
through the scraping machine. 


2.—The muscular coat—the part of 
the intestine used for a sausage casing. 
This consists, on the outside, of two 
crossed layers of muscular tissue. This 
tissue is not the same as the red mus- 
cular tissue of meat, but is of a differ- 
ent type called “involuntary muscle 
fibre.” On the inner portion of this 
muscular layer is a strong fibrous lay- 
er. The combination of these two lay- 
ers are what gives the casing its 
strength. 


Nature of Slime. 


3.—The mucous coat, or in packing- 
house terminology, the “slime.” This 
coat is soft and spongy and well sup- 
plied with blood vessels. It is adherent 
to the muscular coat. 


From this description of the anatom- 
ical structure of the small intestine, it 
will be seen that our problem of con- 
verting it into a sausage casing is one 
of removing the two weaker layers— 
outer and inner—and preserving the 
center, or strongest layer, intact and 
without any weakening of its structure. 


As I mentioned before, the serous 
layer is partially removed or broken in 
“pulling.” Also it is not strongly ad- 
herent to the other coats, so its removal 
is not a problem. This leaves only the 
mucous or “slime” coat to be disposed 
of. Its character is soft, and because 
of this structure, and also that it con- 
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METHODS. 
R. E. Yocum, general superintendent 


LEADS IN MODERN 


Cudahy Packing Co., tells packers of 
another improvement that means money. 


tains the absorption mechanism for the 
assimilation of the nutritive part of the 
food, it is easily destroyed by bacterial 
action. 


Because of structure and function, 
this layer normally contains large num- 
bers of ordinary bacterial flora of the 
intestine. This fact is utilized in the 
old cleaning process. By applying heat 
and moisture we destroy the inner coat 
through the putrefactive action of this 
bacteria. When say “destroy” 
mean reduce to a pulpy consistency, so 
that it can be scraped off by the clean- 
ing machines. 


Old Methods Hard to Control. 


In this latter process we aim to make 
the puterfactive process selective and 
stop its action before the muscular coat 
is attacked. Unfortunately we are not 
always successful, as is evidence by 
complaints of tender casings. 


Objections to this kind of a process, 
in addition to odor, which it must ne- 
cessarily produce because of its nature, 
is the impossibility of accurate control. 
The speed of the action of the bacteria 
is controlled by the degree of heat used 
and to a still greater extent the number 
of bacteria that were originally present 
in the intestine. 


We control temperature by control- 
ling the temperature of the room in 
which the work is being done and by 
the temperature of the water placed on 
the intestines in the ripening tank. But 
we have no way of telling how many 
bacteria we started with. 


This means that the most important 
factor is beyond our control. Is it a 
wonder we have tender casings? The 
problem that confronts us for improve- 
ment is of devising a method of de- 
stroying the mucous layer of the intes- 
tine by some process other than bac- 
terial putrefaction. 


There are several possible ways of 
doing this. We might try chemical ac- 





tion; we might try destruction by heat; 
or we might try to devise some mechan. 
ical means to remove this soft layer 
from the inside of the intestines. A: 

it might be possible to use a combing- 
tion of all of the above methods, or a 
combination of any two of them to ob- 
tain results. 


Heat and Chemicals Unsatisfactory, 


In considering chemical action, the 
first thing that enters is the use of a 
strong acid or alkali that would attack 
the mucous layer and leave the musen- 
lar coat intact. Unfortunately, we have 
found that because of the fact that al 
of the intestine is animal origin, acid 
or alkali will attack all parts of the 
casing at the same time. 


Howeygr, I would not say that this 
method “is impossible, as it may 
worked out by the use of diluted soly- 
tions. In our experiments, we did not 
give much consideration to the use of 
a chemical method for the reason that 
the complete removal of the chemical 
used would undoubtedly be demanded 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try. This would mean a complicated 
and expensive process. 

When considering the use of heat, 
remembering that the heat should be 
applied to accomplish the result before 
bacterial has started, the only answer 
is the use of high temperatures. Again 
we have a process which can not be 
made selective and which acts on all 
parts of the casing at the same time, 
There were, however, possibilities dis- 
closed in using heat in combination 
with one of the other methods, namely 
mechanical. 


New Method Saves Time and Labor, 


Our present method involves the use 
of mechanical means, in that we remove 
the disintegrated mucous layer by 
scraping from the outside. In cleaning 
beef casings, they are scraped directly 
on the mucous surface. his means 
turning. In the case of hog i 
this turning presents a difficult prob 
lem, and so far it has not been solved 
satisfactorily and economically. 


In our experiments for an improved 
process, we have worked along the lines 
mentioned above and came up 
the objections I have given. We did 
find, however, that utilization of two 
of the methods mentioned gave evi 
of results that seemed to indicate a 
practical solution of the problem. 


We found that use of mechanical 
means to break down the “slime” coat 
enabled us to get much quicker <a 
with a combination of heat and 
action. Combination of these three 
methods enabled us to remove the slime 
coat in a much shorter time than with 
the old ripening method, and without 
its disagreeable odors. 


This method also gave a much closet 
control of the cleaning process, 
doing — with the results of ove 
ripening which causes tenderness. For 
the same reason, yield was im 
Under the new method breaking dow 
the mucous coat was accom 
more uniformly, enabling the ¢ 
machine to be set more loosely 
was formerly possible. This 
scores, holes and breakage to quite @ 
extent. It also reduced the number @ 
pieces produced, cutting down the 
and increasing the length of each strane 
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Another feature favorable to this 
process is some reduction of labor. In- 
stead of handling from tierce to tierce, 
the operation can be made continuous. 
The casing can be passed from vat to 
vat and from vat to machine and the 
reverse. Disregarding the benefits 
mentioned above, we still have an im- 
portant reason for the use of this meth- 
od. This is the sanitary features, as 
the slime can be kept in receptacles for 
the purpose and confined to them. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The last 
one of these talks, “Experiments in 
Plant Operations,” will be given by W. 
W. Bowers, General Manager of the 
Albert Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea, 
Minn. 


Experiments in Dehairing 
Hogs 
By W. W. Bowers. 


Progress in dehairing hogs by me- 
chanical means over the past 25 years 
borders upon the marvelous. Achieve- 
ments toward perfection have grown 
out of the loyalty to the industry and 
the ingenuity of far-sighted individuals. 
These visioned the efficient method of 
dehairing as one which would be accom- 
plished completely by mechanical means, 
thereby concentrating all costs of de- 
hairing to the investment, maintainance 
and operation of the mechanical equip- 
ment. 


Time will not permit my dealing with 
theories that prompted the experiments 
which have resulted in a radical change 
from the old upright type of machine, 
and the many different models that fol- 
lowed it, to the near perfection of the 
dehairing machines that are now in use. 


The industry is concerned primarily 
with producing, by mechanical means, 
a hog carcass that is free from hair. 
The progress made toward this end has 
fallen short of perfection. However, 
when considering the complete and 
satisfactory manner in which other 
packinghouse mechanical equipment has 
successfully and perfectly accomplished 
the end for which they were created, we 
must confess that there is yet a wide 
field of study and cooperation offered 
to manufacturers of dehairing machines 
and packers alike. 


While the distance between the best 
dehairing machines of today and that 
which might be considered perfection 
seems very narrow, nevertheless, this 
slight imperfection is costing the in- 
dustry large sums of money through 
auxiliary equipment and expensive man- 
power, singers and depilatories which 
are obliged to be maintained in order 
to completely clean, polish and remove 

hair from hog carcasses during all 
Seasons of the year. 


Good Scalding Necessary. 


The packer is at all times insecure as 
to his ability to produce clean hogs as a 

ily routine practice without main- 
tainmg these extra heavy expenses, as 
Well as being confronted with delays 
contributing to inefficiency and in- 
creased costs. Such delays and rehan- 
dling might easily contribute to degrad- 
ing and spoilage. 

In making these statements, I realize 
that much of the efficiency of the best 

airmg machines known depend 
gteatly upon the hogs being properly 
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scalded. The satisfactory operations of 
the dehairing machines are so depend- 
ent upon proper scalding that any 
experiments looking toward further im- 
provement must include a study of 
both. The present methods of scalding 
may not be ideal, but they are the best 
that the industry knows. It seems that 
this important item, in connection with 
dehairing, is in need of intensive study 
and experimentation looking toward the 
possibilities of developing mechanically 
controlled continuous scalding. 


We would not have you feel that we 
do not recognize, as well as give credit, 
to the many mechanical improvements 
that have been given to the industry 
over the past several years with a view 
of assisting it toward dehairing hogs 
on a more efficient basis. The industry 
itself has not been unmindful of the 
need of supplementing, in actual detail 
of operation, many of the mechanical 
means of dehairing. In many instances 
packers have been creative in working 
out what might appear to be a simple 
detail yet which have proven of vital 
importance to an efficient and satisfac- 
tory dehairing of hogs. 


One of the principal factors in the 
cleaning of hogs is the care and atten- 
tion given them prior to reaching the 
scraping machine. 


Before hogs are dropped into scald- 
ing tub the coagulated blood on head 
and shoulders should be removed as the 
head is harder to scald than the balance 
of the carcass. Various methods have 
been used to wash off the blood just 
prior to dropping the hog into the 
scalding tub. 


Arrangement to Wash Heads. 


The most efficient arrangement is to 
use a small centrifugal pump with a 
2-in. suction connected to the back end 
of the scalding tub. The discharge line 
leads to a point over scalding tub di- 
rectly back of where hogs are dropped 
into tub, the line being connected to 
four 1-in. nipples flattened at the top 
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W. W. Bowers, general manager Albert 
Lea Packing Co., describes modernization 
in hog dehairing. 
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so that opening is % in. wide. This 
prevents hair from clogging the line. 
Where two sticking rails are used there 
should be two — of four pipes each, 
one under each rail. 


The scalding water has been found 
to serve a two-fold purpose. It removes 
blood and partially softens the hair on 
head and neck, so that when hogs pass 
through the tub and the scalder tests 
the hair on ham and belly, the head is 
scalded as much as the balance of the 
hog. 


Degree of hardness of water used in 
scalding has always been a problem in 
various cities. If a scalding tub 50 ft. 
long is filled three-quarters full of water 
at night in which is placed 100 Ibs. of 
unslacked lime (if a longer or shorter 
tub is used the percentage of lime is 
increased or decreased proportionately), 
and exhaust steam is turned on imme- 
diately and kept on all night, the water 
will be soft and ready for use the next 
morning. 


If a circulating pump is used, water 
should be circulated for fully 30 min- 
utes after the lime has been added. 
Where water is reasonably soft, or very 
hard, a smaller or greater proportion 
of lime should be used. An experienced 
scalder can easily determine this factor. 


Temperatures for Best Results. 


Thirty-two to 35 hogs should be car- 
ried in the scalding tub at all times 
during the killing period. An automatic 
ducking device is a big improvement 
over the hand method, as each and 
every hog is entirely submerged the 
same number of times. 


With a 50-ft. scalding tub, killing 300 
to 400 hogs per hour, the best results 
can be obtained by carrying the tub at 
a temperature of 138 to 139 degs. Fahr., 
with a temperature of 128 to 130 degs. 
Fahr. in the scraping machine. It is a 
mistake to carry the water hotter than 
this in the machine, as it then has a 
tendency to set the hair or slightly burn 
the skin. In this case the beaters mark 
the hogs quite badly and in some 
instances tear and cut hams and backs. 


When the speed of the killing is in- 
creased up to 500 hogs per hour with a 
50-ft. tub, the temperature of the water 
should be increased to 140 to 141 degs. 
Fahr. and the water in the machine to 
not over 131 on Fahr. In other 
words, best results are obtained by 
keeping the water in the machine 10 
degs. less than the ee of the 
water in the scalding tub. 


Adequate Equipment Cuts Cost. 


After hogs pass through the machine 
and are hung on the rail, the pocket 
should be sufficiently long so as to 
enable hogs to dry off at least one 
minute before they are singed. In 
singeing an oil burner using either 
kerosene or crude oil, with a uniform 
air pressure of 100 lbs., has been found 
very efficient and economical, more so 
than natural or artificial gas. A lower 
air pressure will cause skin discolora- 
tion. An oil burner, with flame located 
directly underneath the snout of hogs, 
is important in addition to burner used 
by the operator. 

After hogs have been thoroughly 
singed they should pes through a 
7-shaft polisher with beaters, some of 
which should be equipped with steel 
clips for heads and shoulders, the others 
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with 3-seven link chains riveted on end 
of beaters. These have a tendency to 
tear the singed hair out by the roots 
and do not leave them visible through 
the skin to cause such a large percent- 
age of degrading of hams and fancy 
bellies into the second grade. 


After hogs pass through the 7-shaft 
polisher they should pass by a 17-in. 
shaft placed on a 60 deg. angle, with a 
combination of circular brushes and 
small beater belts on same. The object 
of this brush and beater is to remove 
any loose hair and to polish the entire 
hog. It also removes a large amount of 
burnt cuticle on jowls, preventing a 
burned appearance, which is quite ob- 
jectionable, especially on fancy squares. 


The work done by this additional 
equipment eliminates the need for resin. 
By handling as outlined above, the ham 
and side shavers become “hair inspec- 
tors.” A large number of hams and 
bellies do not have to be touched with 
a knife, as there is no hair left on them. 
This insures a larger percentage of 
fancy hams and bellies and fewer cut 
and scored hams by the shavers. At 
the same time a big saving can be made 
in the actual killing expense by using 
the additional equipment after the hogs 
have passed through the scraper. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: Our next 
speaker is W. W. Woods, our president. 
is subject is “Experiments in Mer- 
chandising.” Mr. Woods has been giv- 
ing a great deal of attention and 
thought to how the industry can more 
—— merchandise its products and 
e has some good information for us. 


Experiments in Merchan- 
dising 
By Wm. Whitfield Woods. 


If meat tasted like parsnips, mer- 
chandising methods in the packing in- 
dustry would have been developed much 
faster and much farther than they are 
now. The greatest handicap to good 
merchandising in this industry is the 
palatability of meat. 


It obviously encounters only a weak 
sales resistance, so far as the accept- 
ance of the product, as distinguished 
from the acceptance of the brand, is 
concerned. As a consequence, as would 
be the case with any other product 
similarly endowed, our feeling that the 
public would come and get it has been 
a little more assured than if it had been 
a harder item to merchandise. Conse- 
quently. our merchandising has been 
focused more on brand or price than 
on the product itself. 


You will find the same thing illus- 
trated among some of our own cuts. 
For example, a sirloin or porterhouse 
steak, which is a very palatable article, 
is sometimes very difficult to find on a 
hotel menu. It is simply broiled in 
butter and is liked by practically every- 
one. On the other hand, the filet 
mignon, which, in comparison, is lack- 
ing in flavor, is much more vigorously 
merchandised by those who vend it to 
the consumer. 


It is dressed up with a sauce and 
featured on bills of fare, and you will 
find it on almost any table d’hote dinner. 
The same is true of other food articles 
which have had to be dressed up, pack- 
aged in some complicated way, and 
merchandised with great force. 
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That doesn’t mean we haven’t done 
as well as the other fellow, but we 
haven’t had the difficulties to meet so 
far as the product itself is concerned. 
We have had other difficulties, such as 
perishability. 


How Cutting Losses Occur. 


The subject assigned to me requires 
me to detach from the general program 
of the Institute those recent activities 
that have to do with efforts by the in- 
dustry, through its Institute, to im- 
prove merchandising, and largely to 
ignore routine and comprehensive func- 
tions of the trade association. Since 
that is so, perhaps we had just as well 
start with our old friend the cutting 
loss, because it is involved with selling 
as well as with buying. 


It is a mistake, of course, to think 
of the cutting loss as being simply the 
result of paying too much for hogs. It 
may be equally the result of selling 
a product too cheaply. It is the differ- 
ence, expenses considered, between what 
the packer pays for the hog and what 
he can get for the product on the cur- 
rent market. It is a question of margin 
rather than of price level. 


Therefore, I should like to start, if I 
may, by discussing some of the efforts 
made by the Institute, meaning the in- 
dustry, through its Business Survey 
Committee to restrain or reduce un- 
sound cutting losses. 


Industry Informed on Trends. 


In those monthly meetings of men 
whose companies dress a great majority 
of all the hogs killed under federal in- 
spection, attention is given to figures 
compiled each month by the Institute’s 
Department of Marketing. These show 
the current aggregate cutting loss and 
inventery profit or loss of the whole 
industry as compared with those aggre- 
gates in previous years. 

The industry knows each month where 
it is trending if it continues its current 
course of operations. The committee 
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also has kept the industry informed 
from month to month on just what 
around the corner so far as this 
ticular industry was concerned. 
pork packer could claim justly that ; 
the year proceeded he was unaware of 
what was awaiting him from month t 
month. 4 
The Business Survey Committee, iq 
its regular monthly report to the mem. 
bership on November 14, 1931, practi. 
cally at the beginning of the p 
year, speaking of the probable s y 
of hogs to be marketed in the year 
ending September 30, said: ES 
“Although the number can be 
mined more accurately after the 
pig survey, tentative estimates point 
a total slaughter of approximate 
46,500,000 head, an increase of 
















7 per cent above last year’s slaughter,” 
Product Well Merchandised. 


I should like to read now just a 
excerpt from a talk made last 
by C. A. Burmeister of the U. S, De 
partment of Agriculture: Re 
marketing for the bulk of the 1932 
crop ended with September he 
“The records show that in the year just 
closed, about 46,700,000 hogs were 
slaughtered under federal inspection, or 
7 per cent more than in the previous 
year.” 

Your Business Survey Committee 
can’t undertake every time to hit the 
nail that squarely on the head. It can 
be said now, in addition to the accuracy 
of their figure, that details as to 
weights and the domestic and export 
situation were given. From month to 
month as the industry proceeded, it had 
before it the statistical position of the 
industry from which to work. 

I submit that, in all probability, the 
reports made by the Business 
Committee to the industry, even th 
results last year seem une 
enough, served as information wi 
which the industry retarded its slide 
down the double toboggan of cutting 
losses and declining inventories. If the 
product was not as well merchandised 
as we should have liked, it was at least 
exceedingly well merchandised, all 
things considered. 


Payrolls Well Maintained. 


With the decrease in exports, a larger 
proportion of production was thrown 
back into domestic channels. The de 
clines in value of inventories were ter 
rific. Your cutting losses were 
throughout almost all the year. Ye, 
faced by those conditions, in a year @ 
so-called depression, this industry mat 
keted at home the largest quantity of 
pork and lard ever marketed domes 
tically in the history of America. 


It wound up the year, very probably, 
with a little less loss or a little more 
profit, than in the year before. As Mr. 
Rath pointed out previously, it is one of 
the few industries that has kept wae 
volume; maintained its payro a 
very satisfactory degree, com’ with 
other industries, and contributed its 
usual quota to the revenues of 
agencies of domestic transportation. 


It is a fact that you are aga 
facing another upside-down mari 
sequence as we enter the beginning 
this new packing year. The best it- 
formed opinion seems to indicate 
there will be a substantial decrease 
the number of hogs marketed in the 
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winter months from October 1 through 
April 30, as compared with the number 
marketed last year. 


At the same time, the opinion of the 
same observers is that there will be a 
larger number of hogs marketed next 
summer than were marketed last 
summer, which makes what may be 
called an “upside down” marketing 
sequence. Consequently, there is every 
incentive for a packer to examine the 
situation thoroughly and to have both 
seasons in mind, when he buys his raw 
materials. It is only fair to himself 
and fair to all. 


You know how sensitive packers are 
about their position on numbers. Every 
packer wants to maintain his position 
in the industry. It may be that some 
observers, noting how cutting losses 
have kicked the industry down into the 
cellar on occasion may conclude that 
this position is a sort of stooping 
posture. That would be amiss, because 
every business in any industry likes to 
maintain its place. 


Institute Merchandising Experiments. 


It is a fact, too, that packers them- 
selves are concerned about the low 
prices of livestock. If a word from 
them could lift product prices and live- 
stock prices, that word would be gladly 
spoken, not only in behalf of themselves 
but also in behalf of their partners, the 
livestock producers. 


In our educational work regarding 
cutting losses, we have recognized that 
the problem is not one of level but of 
Margin. All through the year, as hog 
prices declined, the cutting loss stayed 
with us on almost every level. 

Reference to the work of the Busi- 
hess Survey Committee was somewhat 
a departure from the order in which I 
should like to present to you the other 
merchandising activities or experiments 
conducted by the Institute under your 
direction. I should like to proceed on 
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the assumption that among the essen- 
tials to good merchandising are these: 

1—Necessity of clearing the product 
of a bad name which anyone may have 
sought to give it. 

2—Necessity for ascertaining the 
good qualities and proper use of the 
product and of making them known. 

3—Necessity of ascertaining with 
some precision the information and 
methods of merchandising that are 
available in the industry. I should like 
to take up these considerations, if I 
may, in respect of both meat and lard. 


Medical Association Approval for Meat. 


In the case of meat, almost the ear- 
liest work of the Institute was devoted 
to cleaning up the disparagement that 
many advertisers were directing toward 
this product. With few exceptions, so 
far as these advertisements, which went 
to millions of consumers, are concerned, 
that has been accomplished. Later on 
we received very stalwart cooperation 
from another agency in the field, the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, 
about whose work I should like to say 
more if time permitted. 

But, with all of this work, and with 
the situation fairly clean of slander, it 
is probably a fact that there were and 
are a few general physicians who re- 
ceived their medical instruction in an- 
other period, and who are not posted 
on what their colleagues, who expressed 
opinions at a later date, are saying. 


As a consequence, it seemed well in 
the last year for the Institute’s Depart- 
ment of Nutrition and its Department 
of Public Relations and Trade to pre- 
pare a series of statements about meat 
which would wipe out the last vestiges 
of the impression that there is some- 
thing unwholesome in meat. We sub- 
mitted those statements to the Commit- 
tee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association, and they have put their 
seal of approval upon them. I should 
like to go over some of that material 
with you. 

Mr. Woods then showed a series of 
posters and other material which he 
described as follows: 
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Because there is not time, I shall not 
take up all of the things about meat 
that the committee authorized. The first 
poster of a series which I shall show 
you reads: “Meat, a healthful, nutri- 
tious food which furnishes complete 
proteins, excellent fats, some minerals, 
iron and phosphorous, some vitamins. 
Eat meat in a balanced diet.” 


Meat Is a Good Food. 


Another poster reads: “Proteins. 
The lean portions of all kinds of meat 
furnish abundant quantities of high 
quality proteins.” 

“Fats. The fats of meat are excellent 
sources of energy.” 


“Minerals. All meat, especially lean 
meat, livers, hearts, and kidneys, is 
rich in iron, which makes it one of the 
best foods for blood building. Meat 
also contains phosphorous needed for 
bones and other tissues.” 

“Vitamins. Vitamins in meat are 
found more plentifully in livers, hearts, 
and kidneys.” 

“Digestibility. Meat is easily and 
almost completely digested by the 
human body.” 

Those statements about meat are ac- 
cepted by the Committee on Foods of 
the American Medical Association. 

We also submitted booklets gotten 
out by your Department of Public Re- 
lations and Trade under the guidance 
of the Committee on Public Relations. 
These are: 


“Sausage for Every Taste;” “Pork 
Cookery;” “Meat Cookery;” “The 
Merits of Pure Lard;” “The Perfect 
Pie-Maker, Pure Lard;” “The Old-Time 
Delicious Shortening.” 

These booklets were accepted by the 
American Medical Association Commit- 
tee on Foods. 


Consumer Meat Education. 


We think that that acceptance marks 
a long step toward clearing your prod- 
uct of such bad name as was left from 
old-fashioned propaganda. 

This brings us to the second step: 
What can we do to make meats’ prop- 


PACKER LEADERS GREET A GUEST. 
Seated, left to right—John R. Kinghan, chairman of the board, Kingan & Co., 


and Charles 
his first visit to an Institute gathering. 
president Oscar Mayer & Co.; J. 
Sinclair, president Kingan & Co. 


H. Frye, Seattle, Wash., packing and retail store magnate, who is paying 


Standing, left to right.—Oscar G. Mayer, 


Cc. Hormel, president Geo, A. Hormel & Co.; R. 8 
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erties and merits known? Well, we 
have some things already available. 
We have others in preparation. I would 
like to show you some of them. 

We already had prepared three 
copies, in three different colors, of the 
meat cookery booklet that the American 
Medical Association Committee on 
Foods accepted. The booklet has been 
distributed at cost through members. 
I suspect hundreds of thousands have 
—_ passed out. Copies are still avail- 
able. 


Advocates Balanced Diet. 


We have also put out to the news- 
papers of the country a clip sheet on 
the use of meats—recipes, information, 
et cetera. A recent issue contains a 
little article entitled “Lived Nine Hun- 
dred Years.” I should like to read what 
the article says; it may lighten the pro- 
ceedings and hearten you for a little 
more of this talk. This is not serious, 
yet it illustrates a point, too: 


“Methuselah ate what he found on his 
plate, 
_And never, as people do now, 
Did he note the amount of the caloric 
count; 
He ate it because it was chow. 
He wasn’t disturbed, as at dinner he sat 
Destroying a roast or a pie, 
To think it was lacking in granular fat 
Or a couple of vitamins shy. 
He cheerfully chewed every species of 
food 
Untroubled by worries or fears 
Lest his health might be hurt by some 
fancy dessert 
And he lived over nine hundred 
years.” (Applause) 


While that is trivial it also is illus- 
trative. On the advice of our Depart- 
ment of Nutrition, we have always 
taken the position that the Institute’s 
nutritional platform should be one of 
common-sense assortment. Surely, if 
the hog knows enough to feed himself, 
the human being, with a reasonable 
amount of instruction, can accomplish 
the same thing. Our platform has been 
that the average man’s meals should 
consist of a well-assorted diet that in- 
cludes a reasonable amount of meat. 


That platform has been maintained in 
the face of temptation. It has been 
maintained when the raisin people 
urged the eating of iron, when the fruit 
people urged fruit to get your vitamins, 
and so on. Our folk said one don’t 
have to eat any one food because of 
some one food element for which it is 
conspicuous, and sentiment is now 
turning toward a vindication of that 
platform. We are beginning to reap 
the dividends of restraint. 

I should like to show you some more 
of this material, if I may. 

We already had prepared for the 
housewife “‘The Meat Buyer’s Guide on 
Beef Cuts” and “The Meat Buyers’ 
Guide on Pork Cuts.” We have put out 
miniatures of those charts, with recipes 
on the other side. Thousands and thou- 
sands of them have been bought and 
distributed. 


Dealer Selling Aids. 


Having available material for the 
housewife and projecting new material 
it seemed well to reach the trade also, 
and we have made a beginning on that. 

Here, for example, is a little news- 
paper to which many packers subscribe 
for packinghouse salesmen. This issue 
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carries the story of the American Med- 
ical Association’s acceptance of state- 
ments about meat. 

Then we wanted to give the dealer 
something that would let the consumer 
know that the wholesome product— 
meat—is available at very low prices. 
We worked out the kind of bills that 
the dealer himself would be likely to 
develop. One reads: “Economy Spe- 
cials. Fresh Pork Loins (with a place 
for the price). Fresh Pork Shoulder 
Roast, Low in Price, High in Value. 
Ham Hocks, Fine With Cabbage. Ba- 
con, Good For Any Meal. Fresh Pork 
Sausage, Makes the Breakfast Com- 
plete.” We also issued a lamb poster. 


Another poster deals with sausage. 
It reads: “Sausage Specials. All meat, 
no waste. Practically 100 per cent 
Food. Tasty Frankfurters, Good Any 
Time. Delicious Liver Sausage. Good 
Bologna Sausage, Always in Season.” 
We purposely did not make these hand- 
some; we did try to make them prac- 
tical. 

Meat is not the only one of your 
products that has suffered from efforts, 
however innocent, to give it a bad 
name. Lard has been having the same 
experience. A manufacturer of perhaps 
the most widely known and most highly 
advertised hydrogenated cottonseed oil 
has advertised by implication that lard 
is indigestible. 


Untruthful Advertising Spiked. 


After long-continued negotiations 
with this advertiser without an ade- 
quately satisfactory result, we referred 
the case to the National. Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. They made an investiga- 
tion. They checked up with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture on its liter- 
ature, and they have made an extended 
report on the case, of which we shall 
send you a full copy. 

Meanwhile I should like to read you 
a few excerpts from one of their regu- 
lar reports, sent to periodicals, adver- 
tising agents, etc. Advertising pub- 
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lished by the Proctor & Ganible Com. 
pany, manufacturers of a. cooking fat 
sold under the trade name ‘Crisco,’ hag 
contained the broad inference that other 
cooking fats cause indigestion and that 
users of these other fats invite stomach 
troubles of various sorts. 

“Crisco, advertised as ‘the fat that 
digests quickly’ is made of hydrogen. 
ated cottonseed oil. The product is ad- 
vertised extensively. 

*x ~ * * 


“Since the findings of the U. S. De 
partment of Agriculture refute the the- 
ory that lard is indigestible, we disap- 
prove the Crisco advertising in so far 
as it discredits other digestible cooking 
fats. 

* * X a 


“This is an attack upon lard. Neither 
the advertiser nor its advertising agen- 
cy has submitted to us one scrap of eyi- 
dence to prove to us that lard is harm- 
ful, indigestible, or in any way un 
healthful, yet they see no reason why 
they should discontinue this attack.” 

I think that statement will go a long 
way toward cleaning up the last re 
maining attack on the digestibility of 
this product. 


Lard Facts Broadcasted. 


There remains the second step—to 
ascertain the merits and proper uses of 
the product and make them known. We 
are at work on that, and I can come 
to you today with one finding that 
should be stimulating to your sales de- 
partment. This is a report from the 
Research Laboratory, based on thou- 
sands of pastry-crushing tests, that of 
all the plastic fats they tested lard 
showed the highest shortening power. 

That is something which you can tell 
your salesmen—something that can not 
be challenged. We took an ordinary 
recipe to make the pastry; then we got 
a vegetable fat manufacturer’s recipes 
and made pastry with it. Of all the 
plastic fats tested, lard had the highest 
shortening power. That fact should be 
broadcast. 

At the suggestion of John Hawkin- 
son, formerly a member of this Insti- 
tute, we have prepared a rather simple 
poster which reads: “Use Pure 
for Flakier Pie Crusts, Better-Flavored 
eg Finer Coffee Cake, Tastier 

olls.” 


Lard is Best Shortening. 


We already have on hand other ma- 
terial, of which many copies had 
sold but which this new finding makes 
particularly timely now. It includes & 
center-piece for a window display which 
reads: “Pure Lard For Pies and Other 
Shortening Uses,” and two companion 
pieces. 

Two window streamers of the same 
series read: “Pure Lard, Special To 
day.” “Pure Lard, Good Value Now. 
There are also three lard leaflets which 
have been accepted by the Committee 
on Foods of the American Medical A® 
sociation, and some advertisements 
which packers or dealers themselves 
may use. ; 

I would not give you the impressio 
that the wording of the promotional 
material I have shown you is a Com 
prehensive statement of lard’s merits 
Tomorrow you will hear from H. 
Mitchell on the subject of the “Good 
Qualities of Lard.” You will also # 
a demonstration on this platform 
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pastry-crushing tests and a presenta- 
tion of the results of thousands of other 
such tests. These will fire you with 
a conviction that you have one quality 
in your product which no plastic fat 
ean compete with—superiority of short- 
ening power. 

This brings us to the third category 
of essentials—an effort to promote bet- 
ter merchandising by the ascertaining 
of merchandising information that is 
available, and improving methods of 
using it. There should also be an at- 
tempt by the industry, if possible, to 
improve that information and those 
methods. 


I pass over, in this connection, the 
provision stocks reports which are 
issued more frequently by the Institute 
than they are available for the same 
scope from any other source. I pass 
over the weekly statistics of beef ship- 
ments east and beef stocks in New 
York. I pass over the weekly reports 
of past prices realized on beef sales in 
New York, which some packers use to 
check their own selling effectiveness. 
Instead I turn to some of the more re- 
cent developments of merchandising 
within the industry, as distineuished 
from efforts to improve our situation 
with the public or with the trade. 


Market Information Distributed. 


At one meeting of the Committee on 
Distribution Methods somebody asked 
this question: “What is the relationship 
between the quoted market on pork 
loins and sales to the trade?” Nobody 
knew the author of the question, so it 
was suggested that we ask some of the 
local packers to report their pork loin 
sales on a given day, the information 
to be compiled and issued under letters 
of the alphabet rather than by names. 


When we got those figures, it was 
apparent they had a value beyond the 
— for which they were intended. 
ome packers found that they were sell- 
ing exceptionally effectively as com- 
pared with the average of their com- 
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petitors. Others found that they were 
selling exceptionally feebly. 

They then said: “Let’s put these 
things out every day and see if we 
can’t get all packers selling in the city 
of Chicago, whether situated there or 
elsewhere, to: make similar reports.” 

We did that. Those reports are made 
every day. They are received by noon 
of the following day, and on that day 
the compilations are mailed out. This 
is purely an informational service, and 
packers tell us that it is very useful 
as a means of checking the effective- 
ness of their own selling. 


Packers Advised on Loin Market. 


It is a fact that few packers have 
adequate information on their competi- 
tors’ selling levels. That is because you 
hear only of your competitors’ weak 
sales. You don’t have your salesmen 
call you up and say that so-and-so did 
some awfully good selling today, or so- 
and-so got an awfully strong price. On 
the contrary, you form your estimate 
of your competitor’s selling level by 
the reports of his worst sales; and on 
occasion you reduce your whole selling 
level to meet the extreme cases of bad 
selling. 

I should like to show you a repro- 
duction of the report that is published 
in Chicago on fresh pork. One column 
shows average prices received on sales 
of 8- to 10-lb. loins on November 9. 
This is the weighted average price of 
all sales. We get the tonnage and 
amount of money received. The 
weighted average was 11.11; the lowest 
average price was $9.98, received by 
packer No. 11; the highest average 
price was $12.02, received by packer 
No. 17. Those pork loins met in the 
same market. 


Incidentally, after this service started, 
one packer called me and said, “Since 
this service started we have been the 
lowest seller. We don’t want to be in 
that class. We want to sell our stuff 
well, and of course, while there is no 
obligation to sell it any way except as 
we choose, for the protection of our 
own business we want to sell effectively. 


Reports Made on Smoked Meats. 


“When I talk with my people about 
that they say, ‘Well, maybe we are not 
typical and do not sell exactly the same 
class of trade.’ So, won’t you get some 
of the packers who do the same kind 
of business to report their sales anony- 
mously?” We said we would, and we 
got out this chart which shows figures 
of sales by packers who do somewhat 
the same class of business. 


After this fresh pork report had been 
out for a while, the same committee 
said, “If it is good for fresh pork, why 
isn’t it good for cured pork?” There- 
fore, they began to report smoked meat 
realizations in Chicago. 


They then said, “If it is good for 
Chicago, maybe somebody else would 
like to have it.” Mr. Hoagland’s com- 
mittee then recommended that the sum 
of $5,000 be appropriated for carrying 
out similar information services over 
the country and that has been done. 


Opinions vary as to the usefulness of 
the information. Some packers say it 
isn’t worth anything; that it gets them 
into trouble. Somebody, they say, 
comes along and observes that the 
— is pretty good and ships in some 
pork. 





HEADED THE RIGHT WAY. 
Vice president Arthur Cushman and 


president Samuel Slotkin of Hygrade 
ee Products Corporation walk into the 
picture. 


Others says it is very useful to find 
out what the actual market is and fur- 
nishes a very convenient check on their 
selling. 


Here is a report from Western Penn- 
Sylvania. It shows fancy shoulders, 
fancy smoked dry cured bacon, boiled 
ham up to 12 lbs. and so on. 


Smoked Meat Costs Investigated. 


On another occasion the Committee 
on Distribution Methods got to talking 
about the sales executives’ tendency to 
include or exclude all costs. The ques- 
tion was raised as to whether every 
sales executive included every item of 
cost. So we said, “Let’s see. We shall 
make a survey of the cost of making 
smoked meats from pickled meats, and 
we shall send out a form. We won't 
make any suggestion as to what method 
should be used in reporting these costs. 
We will ask each packer to follow his 
own practice, and then we'll compile 


the reports and issue them.” That was 
done. 
Of course, there were great varia- 


tions. I recall, for example, that one 
packer, in making his smoked hams, 
from pickled hams—a fancy grade—did 
not add anything for selection. Some 
others added a dollar. One packer 
calculated shrinkage at 6 per cent; most 
of them calculated it at 10 per cent. 
Somebody was wrong and some com- 
pany’s final selling was influenced by 
the mistake when those hams met in 
the market place. 


So we said, “Let’s try it again. We 
have gained some experience. Let’s 
draw up a statement of how it should 
be done.” 


Mr. Greer and the Committee on 
Marketing Methods drew up a long, de- 
tailed, standard method recommended 
for calculating the cost of making 
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smoked meats from pickled meats and 
setting them on the dock in boxes. 


We took off the returns on the basis 
of that standard method. We obtained 
returns on a number of items. One 
form is a summary of the cost of 
smoked regular hams, fancy grade, 12 
to 14 lbs. 


Much Variation in Costs. 


Let us consider the addition for se- 
lection. Packer G added 75c; packer K 
added nothing; packer P added 25c, and 
packer S added $1.00. Shrinkage is 
pretty close together—10 per cent, 10 
per cent, 10.5 per cent and 9.8 per cent. 
When you apply it to the different costs, 
= expense varies quite a little 

it. 


When you go through all the varia- 
tions and come down to the final cost 
of the product, you find that packer K 
has a cost of $11.84 per hundredweight 
and packer S has a cost of $15.36. 


One moot point that always comes 
up, almost every year I guess, in the 
Committee on Distribution Methods and 
among sales managers, not for decision 
as to amounts of differentials or any- 
thing of that sort, but as to the prin- 
ciple of differentials, is: “What basis 
is a proper one for a differential ? 


Should it be based on the quantity of 
a single item? Should it be based on a 
composite order for a number of items? 
Should it be based on the size of an 
account? We never get an agreement. 
It is the one thing we always know 
nobody will agree on. There will be 
three different opinions. It may be that 
our expectations that we won’t get a 
— opinion is the reason opinions 
liter. 


This year, though, on one occasion, 
Mr. Greer made a somewhat casual 
study—more casual than he likes to 
make—of existing information on the 
subject. We put out to the industry 
a bulletin on the cost of selling and 
delivering orders of different size. Mr. 
Greer found, as to the differences in 
selling and delivering costs, that for 
items in the range of 0 to 25 lbs., the 
average item weight was about 10 
pounds. The selling and delivery cost 
per item in this ranve is 34c, which is 
Shen to a cost per hundredweight of 

40. 


Selling Costs Studied. 


In the cost of items in the range 25 
to 50 lbs., the average item weight is 
about 35 lbs., and the selling and de- 
livery cost per item is 35c. This is 
$f 00 to a cost per hundredweight of 


From 50 to 100 Ibs., the average item 
weight is 75 lbs., and the selling and 
delivery cost per item is 36c. This 
equals a cost per hundredweight of 48c. 


On orders weighing from 200 to 1,000 
lbs., the average weight per item is 500 
Ibs. and the selling and delivery cost 
per item is 40c. This equals a cost per 
hundredweight of 8c. 


When these costs are translated into 
differences per pound on each commod- 
ity in accordance with the quantity of 
the item, you will find that in quantities 
of less than 25 Ibs. the average cost is 
about 2.5¢ per pound more than the cost 
on quantities ranging from 25 to 49 
Ibs., which range contains the aver- 
age items. You might call that zero, 
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(Kingan & Company, Indianapolis, 
Director of the Institute. 
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so far as differentials of cost are con- 
cerned. 


On quantities from 50 to 99 lbs. the 
difference in cost is about %c minus. 
In other words, the selling and delivery 
costs on such items are about %c a lb. 
less. On quantities from 100 to 199 
Ibs. the costs are about %c lb. less, and 
in quantities from 200 lbs. up, Ic less. 
But I should advise nobody to go out 
and apply each of those differentials, 
because practical selling problems some- 
times overturn actual figures. 


Bad Sales Practices Curbed. 


The Committee on Distribution Meth- 
ods received some reports that sales- 
men, after getting of a price advance, 
had made a practice of going out and 
selling at the old price, advising their 
houses that the sales were made before 
the advance was received. The com- 
mittee got its dander up about that. It 
adopted a resolution condemning the 
practice and, with the assistance of 
other sales managers in the industry, 
quite a little campaign was put on 
against this unethical practice. 

The most interesting experiment the 
Institute has made in merchandising is 
one I shall not discuss today because 
its future is somewhat dubious. I had 
intended to speak about it at length, but 
I got a letter from an esteemed com- 
mittee of the Institute which has an 
infinite capacity for saying “No” so 
loudly that it convinces you it means 
it. So, I feel like the young man I 
once told you about who was coming up 
for the bar examination. I know I 
have told the story before but I can 
not resist telling it now, because it 
represents my situation so clearly. 


A Story With a Moral. 


This young man was down in Ala- 
bama and apparently his preparation 
was not all that it should be. He came 
up before the justices of the Supreme 
Court, the highest tribunal in Alabama. 
They asked this boy some questions 
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from Blackstone. He did not know the 
answers. They said, “Haven’t you read 
Blackstone ?” 

“No, I haven’t read Blackstone.” 

They asked him some questions from 
the English common law, the most ele. 
mentary questions they could think of, 
questions that are always asked of 
candidates. He could not answer them, 

The justices said, “Don’t you know 
anything about the common law ?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Well, what do you know?” 

“Well,” he said, “I am very wel] 
versed on the Code of Alabama.” 

At that one of the justices said to 
him: “Young man, you had better 
watch out. Some fool legislature wil] 
come along and repeal all your knowl- 
edge.” 


Need for Better Pricing Methods, 


So far as this item in my talk is con- 
cerned, it has been repealed; but in lieu 
of talking about it I am going to talk 
about the need which the experiment 
was designed to meet. 

There is the necessity, in this indus- 
try, whenever we can do it practi 
and in every other way satisfactorily, 
of developing something that will cut 
out shading and the necessity of ad- 
justing price to meet the other fellow’s 
price,-or what somebody else says 
somebody else said someone’s price is, 

This is a serious situation. If it is 
a fact that you adjust selling level on 
occasion to your competitor’s sporadic 
weak sales, and he has made a sale that 
was a shade from his price list, then 
you have shaded away on your entire 
selling level a sum equivalent to the 
average profit of the packing industry 
per pound of meat—when it can get it. 
: think we have to work on that prob- 
em. 

I have reported to you some of the 
adventures, some of the experiments, 
of your committees and of the Institute 
staff working under their guidance, in 
the merchandising field. Of course, in- 
telligent adventure is usually undertak- 
en only after organization. 


When Commander Byrd set out for 
the South Pole he did not just go down 
to the Battery and hop on the City of 
New York and say “Let’s go!” He had 
a great deal of previous flying experi- 
ence, and a great deal of organization 
work behind him. It is a little difficult, 
sometimes, fairly to detach single prof’ 
ects from the background from w 
they are launched. 


Conferences Better Conditions. 


If I had time and the occasion were 
appropriate I should like to tell you 
pe sr some of the other activities of 
the Institute in the last year. Among 
these is the safety awards, a new fer 
ture. Four companies went through the 
entire nine months without a 
lost time accident. 


I should like to tell you at length 
of our conferences with the Chicage 
brokers and of the co-operation we T& 
ceived from them in discouraging ay 
brokers from _ broadcasting 
sales as representatives sales, and from 
putting out quotations that rep 

not offerings but expectations of. 

at which products might be ob 


These brokers, being reputable met 
operating their own businesses in # 
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cordance with high standards, were 
quite ready to join with us in breaking 
up any such practices. 


I might tell you also of our confer- 
ences with these same brokers in the 
pattle of the centuries which wound up 
most amiably and agreeably. These 
conferences resulted, afier some dif- 
ference of opinion, in a standardiza- 
tion of brokerage rates to Chicago 
brokers whose friendship and goodwill 
and servic? we greatiy value. We 
appreciated the opportunity to confer 
with them. 


I should lik~ to tell you of ar ad- 
mirable piece of work done by the Traf- 
fic Committee in connection with the 
revision of refrigerator car rules, a 
jece of work distinctly favorable to 
this industry. 

I should like to add here a word or 
two concerning a subject you will hear 
about in detail in a moment—the fine 
work done by the Committee on Inter- 
pretation and Appeal. 

I should like to tell of the way the 
sales tax was handled and how packers 
and the livestock raisers mobilized, and 
of the magnitude of the effort they 
made to make their proper interest 
heard. 


Praise for Institute Staff. 


I should refer in greater length to 
the excellent work the Meat Board is 
doing, but we have sent you a full re- 

rt of that. Mr. Pollock is here today. 
We are delighted to have him with us. 


All of this work I have mentioned 
and reported to you is the work of your 
committees. They are so numerous 
that it would be impossible to mention 
them all to you in the time that is at 
our disposal. It, therefore, would be 
unfair to mention any except those 
which the nature of the subject has 
required us to identify. 

It is also the work of the staff ser- 
vicing those committees; the work of 
Mr. Hardenberg, Mr. Davidson, Mr. 
Green, Miss Evers, and Mr. Stone, who 
help me with the general administra- 
tive work of the Institute. 

If your patience held out, and if it 
were appropriate to take so much of 
your time on that subject, I could not 
tell you enough of how much I owe to 
those folks and of the unstinted efforts 
they have given to you. This applies 
also to all of the departmental direct- 
ors—Dr. Lewis, Dr. Moulton, Mr. Os- 
man, Mr. Tefft, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Drap- 
er, Mr. George Lewis, Mr. Jones. All 
of these people have done nobly in- 
cluding the general officers who have 
been my right and left arms. 
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They have served you—and I say it 
to you advisedly and not as a perfunc- 
tory report or a few gracious words— 
they have served you beyond all pos- 
sible requirements of ordinary inter- 
pretation of duty. We have been econ- 
omizing, and we have put loads on 
these men and women that go beyond 
anything that could be construed as be- 
ing in the ordinary line of duty. I am 
very happy to report to you my ob- 
ligation to them and their fine service 
to you. 


Emphasis Placed on Merchandising. 


I certainly want to refer to the priv- 
ilege it has been to work under the 
direction of our Central Administrative 
Committee and the Executive Commit- 
tee on all policy questions. The Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee is the 
Chairman of the Board, and, if I may 
say so without presumption and without 
intrusion, I want to say that he is a 
wonderful ranking officer for any asso- 
ciation and a wonderful counseiior and 
guide. 


I should fee] ungrateful if I did not 
testify to the pleasure I have had in 
working with a man who is alert and 
vigorous without being petty or inter- 
fering, who is courageous but not carp- 
ing—Mr. John W. Rath. I am deeply 
appreciative. (Applause) 


So far as the Institute’s own effec- 
tiveness is concerned, in some ways I 
suspect that this year, which has been 
about the hardest that the staff has 
ever been through in point of the quan- 
tity of work and change of focus of 
program, has been about the most ef- 
fective that we have known. We have 
swung our whole emphasis toward mer- 
chandising. The Business Survey Com- 
mittee kept the industry informed and 
thereby free from panicky marketing, 
even though that marketing may not 
have seemed satisfactory. 


Institute Membership Increased. 


Our regular membership was _ in- 
creased; the Service Laboratory added 
to its earnings and has now paid earn- 
ings in the form of funds for research 
on packing house projects, not only the 
original grant of $15,000 with which 
it was started. It stands free and clear 
of debt as the property of the mem- 
bers—installed, financed, expended and 
bought out of its earnings while main- 
taining moderate rates. 


Our Purchasing Department, work- 
ing under the guidance of the Commit- 
tee on Purchasing Practice, has ex- 
ceeded several of its records for vol- 
ume of business. 
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Finally, we made economies and re- 
arrangements which, without divesting 
the industry of any fundamental ac- 
tivities, made it possible to return to 
the members a credit of $50,000. 


We have taken joy in trying to serve 
you. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We are 
to have the ae of listening to an 
address by J. M. Chaplin, Comptroller 
of Swift & Company, Chicago, who 
will discuss “Conserving Paper Profits.” 


Paper Profits 
By J. M. Chaplin. 


The subject of paper profits is a very 
important one because, while we report 
such profits in our loss and gain ac- 
count and call them profits, they are 
not really profits. Neither are paper 
or inventory losses, losses. 


Inventory or paper profit is merely 
the appreciation in the value of the in- 
ventory due .to a rise in price. Inven- 
tory or paper loss is a loss caused by 
a decline in price. 

If the rise and decline occurred with- 
in the accounting year of a packer, it 
is obvious that neither the appreciation 
nor the depreciation of the inventory 
would have any effect on the year’s re- 
sults. In other words, appreciation 
would balance and offset the deprecia- 
tion, assuming that the same amount 
of goods was on hand at the beginning 
and end of the year. 


Only Profits Are Cash Profits. 


Let us take instead of a year a pao 
er period of time, say a business cyc 

of five or six years. It is obvious that 
if we begin at the bottom of prices, at 
the beginning of this Bg follow the 
rise in price to the peak, and then the 
decline to the bottom, we will have, in 
several of the years, a substantial 


showing of better than average earn- 
ings. In several years we will also 
have a substantial showing of poor 
earnings. 


In the one case, business would ap- 
pear to be good and we would appear 
to be making plenty of money. In the 
other case, business would appear to 
be bad and we would appear to be los- 
ing money. However, if we took the 
whole cycle of five or six years as an 
accounting period, the appreciation in 
the inventory would offset the depre- 
ciation, and there would remain in the 
account only the amount of cash or 
ee profits that the business 
made. 


The accounting period is, of course, 





MISSOURI JOINS CANADA IN SENDING QUALITY TO THE CONVENTION. 


Left.—Being from Missouri, they're willing to be shown. 


Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo.; Hence W. Irby, Crocker Packing Co., Joplin, Mo. 


Right.—Canada’s ‘white hopes.” 


Eugene Proctor, Dumart’s Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


Thos. H. Glynn, Welsh Packing Co., Springfield; John L. Crocker, 


Norman C. Schneider and Chas. F. Thurlow, J. M. Schneider, Ltd., Kitchener, Ont.; A. 











PROFITS ON PAPER NO GOOD. 


J. M. Chaplin, Swift & Company, warns 
packers that sound merchandising is the 
only safe basis for figuring profits. 


a year. It therefore follows that prac- 
tically every year the loss and gain 
statement of the packer reflects more 
earnings than were actually made out 
of merchandising, or less earnings. Un- 
less the management of the business 
understands clearly what is taking 
place month by month and year by year 
in the way of appreciation or depre- 
ciation in inventories, it is obvious that 
management may be seriously misled 
into the spending of earnings that are 
not earnings, for dividends, additions 
to plants, or expansion of business. 


The psychological effect of the pres- 
ent system of accounting is bad. It 
is not good for a business man to be 
unduly elated about the magnitude of 
his profits when they are not real cash 

rofits, or to be unduly depressed about 
osses when they are not really losses. 
= are not profits and they are not 
osses. 


Passing of a price cycle over business 
is similar to the passing of a wave over 
a lake: The level of the wave is tem- 
porarily raised in height and then de- 
pressed, but the level of the water is 
unchanged. The same is true of the 
passage of a price or business cycle 
over a business. The level of cash re- 
sources should be the same at the end 
of the cycle as at the beginning, pro- 
vided paper profits are not disbursed 
by the device of borrowing money. 


Spends Profits Not Earned. 


I should like to illustrate this theme 
by a story of what I might call a typ- 
ical packer. This man, like all other 

ckers, is carrying an inventory. He 

as 10,000,000 Ibs. of products. He has 
to carry that much product to supply 
his trade. He cannot sell out his in- 


ventories because he has products in 
cure, in process of sale, and in transit. 
He requires 10,000,000 Ibs. of products 
to be on hand all the time to do busi- 
ness just the same way that he requires 
his plant and machinery. 


The time of this story is the top of 
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the business cycle. The packer is feel- 
ing good. For several years prices 
have been rising. There has been a 
total rise of 5c lb., so that on his books 
he finds large profits registered. Ten 
million pounds at 5c per pound equals 
$500,000 which he finds in his loss and 
gain account registered there by his 
bookkeepers. 


If you look in his bank account you 
will not find this $500,000. Neverthe- 
less, he is feeling good because his 
books show that he has made large 
profits. He has even gone so far as to 
build an addition to the plant out of 
his profits. He has paid extra divi- 
dends, and in other ways has got rid 
of a good deal of them. Of course, if 
you will look at his notes payable, you 
may find he has borrowed money to 
pay these extra dividends and to build 
the addition to his plant. 


Depressed by Losses Not Real. 


The scene changes. Several years 
have passed. We see the packer once 
more. He still has 10,000,000 lbs. of 
products on hand. He is feeling blue. 
His accountants have registered large 
losses on his books. Prices have fallen 
5¢e per pound, which on 10,000,000 Ibs., 
equals $500,000. 


Is this $500,000 a real loss? Of 
course not. It is merely the registra- 
tion by his bookkeeper on his books of 
a fall in prices, and is merely an offset 
to the rise in prices which he had en- 
joyed several years ago. But, is it not 
a real loss as affecting the bank account 
and cash resources of the packer? It 
certainly is in the case of this packer, 
not because the mere rise and fall in 
prices affects a bank account, but be- 
cause the packer had mistaken the 
paper profits which his bookkeepers 
registered on his books during the rise 
as real profits and had proceeded to 
pay extra dividends and in other ways 
dispose of them. 


What was the packer’s mistake in 


this case? It was in not recognizing 
what was taking place during the rise 
in prices. He should have had his 


bookkeeper tell him every month how 
much of the profits registered in the 
loss and gain account were real cash 
profits which could be spent and how 
much were merely marking up of in- 
ventory prices. 


Only Cash Can be Spent. 


If he had known this and had re- 
frained from spending anything except 
actual cash profits, he could have offset 
the paper loss suffered during the fall 
in prices by the reserve created during 
the rise in prices. In this way his 
bank account would not have suffered. 
He would not have spent his profits so 
freely and paid dividends when they 
were not earned. Instead of being un- 
duly elated at one time and unduly de- 
pressed at another, he would have kept 
his balance through his knowledge of 
what was actually transpiring. 


But, if the packer had done this, 
then he would not have had so much 
money to spend for dividends or for 
expansion. That would have been a 
good thing for him and for the meat in- 
dustry. He would not have gotten ex- 
cited about what was going on. He would 
not have infected other people with the 
desire to break into the meat business. 

He would not have built additions to 
his plants, usually not needed, and at 











all times he would have kept his feet 
on the ground. He would have been a 
man who was not being misled by sur. 
face things, but who had a deeper 
knowledge of what was going on and 
used his knowledge in the conduct of 
his business. 


The packer even may have owned g 
house which he bought at the bottom 
of the depression in real estate. Ags 
real estate perenne. in value and be- 
came a real estate boom, his house 
may have doubled or trebled in nom- 
inal value. It would, of course, be 
for the packer to value his residence 
at two or three times what he spent 
for it, and in that way create an illu. 
sion for himself about how rich he was, 
But, obviously, he could not spend any 
of this increase in value unless he 
placed a mortgage on his residence or 
unless he sold it for cash. 


The same thing applies to packing 
house inventories. Paper profits from 
appreciation of values cannot be spent 
because they don’t exist as cash, but 
merely as figures on the books. 


Inventory Reserve Account. 


The scene changes to the year 1932, 
We behold the packer still with his 
10,000,000 lbs. of meat on hand, and 
at the bottom of a tremendous depres- 
sion. Prices begin to move upward, 
They are moving upward at the rate 
of lc per cwt. per day, or 30c per 100 
Ibs. per month. As he has a turnover 
once a month he finds that the mere 
operation of buying and selling at the 
market yields him 30c per cwt. more 
than his ordinary merchandising profit. 


What should he do with that 30c 
cwt.? Should he be satisfied with hi 
ordinary profit and go out after vol- 
ume—use this additional profit which 
the business cycle is throwing into his 
lap as a means of getting ahead of his 
competitors ? 


He can do this if he does not care 
what is going to happen to him when 
the business cycle reverses itself. But 
if he sees clearly what is transpiring 
he will begin to have his bookkeeper 
place that 30c per cwt., or $30,000 per 
month, into an inventory reserve at- 
count and show only as a cash profit 
what remains. If nothing remains in 
his loss and gain account, after he has 
provided for the inventory reserve, it 
shows that he is squandering in com- 
petition a reserve which he will need 
to meet the decline in inventory values 
—_ the business cycle reverses it 
self. 


In other words, he is so handling his 
business on the upturn in values that 
his losses on decline will not be paper 
losses; they will be real bank account 
losses. He is not earning any merchan- 
dising profit. 


Perhaps our packer is skeptical about 
paper profits. He says: “I \ 
these goods at a certain price. Thirly 
days later I sold them at an unusually 
good profit and I collected the mort 
and have the money, itself, in the ti 
Why is that not a real cash profit? 


Must Sell to Make Profits. 


It would be if he stopped there. His 
money is in ‘the till, and it is a 
The trouble is, if he is to continue ® 
business, he must take the full 
of the money which he collected am 
reinvest it in higher, priced goods, 
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that continuously the advance in the 
market is registered in purchases and 
in inventories, and he never gets his 
investment or his profit out of his in- 
yentory. 


But, cannot the packer actually re- 
alize in cash the paper profit at the 
top of the cycle? He can realize such 
a profit if he will sell his inventory and 
stay out of the market until prices 
again fall to the point from whence 
he started to make the profit which he 
has earned in cash by his selling out. 
In this respect it it just the same as 
a man operating in the stock market. 
He gets his profit in cash only as he 
sells out and stays out. If he sells out 
at a profit and then reinvests on the 
same level of prices, he has not real- 
ized his profit. 


Obviously, a man who expects to con- 
tinue in business cannot sell his inven- 
tory and quit. He has to have his 
10,000,000 Ibs. to keep his business 
going. Therefore, if he is to look facts 
in the face, he should definitely instruct 
his bookkeeper to start an inventory 
reserve to absorb the advance in value 
of his inventory, so that he will have 
this as an offset to the decline when it 
comes. 


Two Classes of Earnings. 


That is to say, the bookkeeper would 
average the inventory at the end of 
each month. If he finds he started the 
inventory with an average of 10c per 
pound and closed with an average of 
10.25¢ per pound, there would be an 
amount of $25,000 to be placed in in- 
ventory reserve account. Similarly, on 
a decline in prices, if he started with an 
inventory of 10.25c and ended with an 
inventory of 10c, there would be an 
amount of $25,000 to be taken out and 
placed in the loss and gain account in 
order to make a correct showing of the 
cash profits being obtained currently. 


The case of this typical packer dis- 
closes two classes of earnings usually 
grouped by accountants and reviewed 
by management in one figure. These 
two classes of profits are: 


1—Cash or merchandising profits. 
This is the profit earned in cash that 
can be expended. 


2—Inventory or paper profits. 
profit is non-expendable. 


The first is represented by cash in 
the bank, available for dividends, ex- 
pansion, payment of income taxes, and 
debts. The second, inventory profits, 
which in a going concern are never 
being realized in cash and, therefore, 
cannot be expended. The banker will 
loan more money on larger inventories. 
In that way it is possible to borrow 
money from the banker and thus spend 
paper profits. 


I believe it would be beneficial if 
there were a full appreciation of the 


role of paper profits and losses in the 
industry. 


Present Methods Misleading. 


Management should have a better 
knowledge of whether cash merchan- 
dising profits are being realized at all 
times and how much is being realized. 


It would be particularly beneficial if 
Monthly and yearly figures on which 
Management and department heads op- 
erate, showed paper profits and losses 
Separately from merchandising or cash 


This 
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profits or losses. From an accounting 
standpoint, this can be done easily. 


In the rise and fall of the price cycle 
no cash money is being made or lost, 
and we are only misleading ourselves 
when we feel rich on rising prices and 
poor on falling prices. 


The big questions for the industry is: 
Are we getting a fair merchandising 
profit ? 


Or, On a rising price, are we content 
to operate with little or no cash mar- 
gin because rising prices show book 
profits ? 


Or, Do we see to it that we get the 
rise in price as well as a merchandis- 
ing profit? 


A system of calculating monthly how 
much of book results are cash profits 
or losses and how much paper profits 
or losses would focus the attention of 
management and department heads to 
the task of earning a cash profit and, 
in my opinion, would be all that need 
be done at present and would be quite 
helpful to the industry. 


To what extent inventory reserves 
should be created out of rising prices 
to offset losses due to falling prices 
should, in my opinion, be left to the 
judgment of each company. Conditions, 
necessities, and circumstances v: and 
no uniform rule would be practicable 
or desirable. - 

If the plan of full and complete paper 
profit reserves were adopted, if divi- 
dends and expansion were dependent on 


cash or p arremaggeace yg profits, it would © 


largely flatten out the business cycle 
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so far as the packing business is con- 
cerned. 


It presumably will still be necessary 
to borrow money to pay income taxes 
on paper profits. 


Management Should Have Facts. 


Of course, in the above suggestion 
of creating reserves during periods of 
rising prices, we will come seriously 
in conflict with human nature, 


management makes this estion of 
paper profits their own and sees to it 


that sound policies prevail. 


Shareholders are likely to clamor for 
dividends when business is good and 
they see large reserves on the balance 
sheet year after year. . 


When other industries are showing 
the effect of the business boom, man- 
agement in the packing business may 
similarly feel rich and in the mood to 
spend, and of course bankers will be 
quite willing to loan the money on the 
larger inventory values, and then un- 
wise decisions are likely to be made. 


I believe it is a good rule in any 
business to spend only cash profits for 
dividends and similar uses. 


The important thing is that manner 
ment, through monthly and yearly fig- 
ures, should know what is actually be- 
ing done in the way of earnings, in 
order that they may shape the policies 
of their company in the light of that 
knowledge. 


That they be not unduly elated by 
paper profits or unduly depressed by 
paper losses, 


but rather that they 





TALKING OVER THE PROBLEMS OF MEAT PACKING. 

. Frank K. Foss, general manager Wilson & Co., Buenos Aires, Argentina, tells 
president Woods of the Institute some things about South America. 

2. President John W. Rath of the Rath Packing Co. and former vice president 
G. C. Shepard of the Cudahy Packing Co. talk over the old days. 

3. President Fred Schenk, Columbus Packing Co., and president F. A. Hunter, 
Hunter Packing Co., figure out the hog situation. 

4. The Editor and advertising manager T. F. Driscoll of Armour and Company 
recall a common interest in circulatory matters. 

5. Vice president D. J. Donohue of the Cudahy Packing Co. and vice president 
Geo. A. Casey of the Wilmington Provision Co. agree on what makes good merchan- 


dising. 


6. You may know this pair, the Damon and Pythias of the Hackensack valley: 
W. A. Johns, manager Swift & Co., Jersey City, and James A. Brady, Van Wagenen- 


Schickhaus Co., Newark. 
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should tie up to the proposition that 
merchandising or cash profits are the 
only kind that will count with them. 


Management should insist on mer- 
chandising profits at all times. It would 
be a great deal of benefit to the eco- 
nomics of the industry. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: We now 
come to the last address of this ses- 
sion, “Experiments in Industrial Self- 
Regulation.” During the past year, if 
we had not had our code of trade prac- 
tices working smoothly, we undoubtedly 
would have been spending half our time 
attempting to match fantastic schemes 
of obtaining business. And all of us 
would have been losers. This subject 
will be discussed by Oscar G. Mayer, 
former president of the Institute, and 
chairman of the Committee of Inter- 


pretation and Appeal. (Applause) 


Experiments in Self- 
Regulation 
By Oscar G. Mayer. 


The American Meat Packing Indus- 
try has now been operating under a 
Code of Trade Practice Rules for al- 
most three years. As is the case with 
any measure adopted for mutual ben- 
efit, its growth, its direction and its 
evidences of good results are of con- 
tinual and absorbing interest. 


After the resolutions contained in the 
Code were adopted at a Trade Practice 
Conference held at the invitation of the 
Secretary of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture at Chicago on 
October 22, 1929, the Secretary wrote 
the president of the Institute stressing 
the importance of “complete voluntary 
observance of the Code.” 


In this letter the Secretary of Agri- 
culture stated: “. . . . Self-regulation 
merely begins by the adoption of the 
Code, and voluntary compliance with 
its requirements must persist through 
all the business practices of the trade.” 
The Secretary’s statement has been the 
guiding feature in the administration 
of the Code. 

Shortly after the Trade Practice Con- 
ference to which I have just referred, 
the Executive Committee of the Insti- 
tute approved a plan for aiding ob- 
servance of the code of trade practices, 
which has served since then as a stand- 
ard of regulatory procedure for the 
packing industry as regards trade prac- 
tices. It has also played an important 
part in our efforts to make self-regula- 
tion under the Code a practical and 
worthwhile undertaking. 


Self-Regulation Successful. 


Self-regulation, of course, is more 
than a matter of mere discipline; it is 
the means of attaining a desired result 
—in our case, the elimination of those 
wasteful and uneconomical practices 
which have in the past cost the packing 
industry great sums of money for which 
but little value, if any, was received. 


We have many examples of the re- 
sults of our three years’ experiences in 
self-regulation. One of the most inter- 
esting features is the evidence that 
packers are asking for advice. Inci- 
dentally, this feature of self-regulation 
is one of the most important. It is 
obvious that, as packers take more and 
more advantage of the guidance which 
they may obtain from the Committee 
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of Interpretation and Appeal before 
plunging into dubious trade practices, 
the industry as a whole is bound to 
benefit. 


At the present time, 112 requests for 
interpretation have been submitted to 
the Committee of Interpretation and 
Appeal. Of this number, 41 or 36 per 
cent have dealt with practices which 
the packers who submitted the requests 
contemplated engaging in, because they 
had some doubt as to whether or not 
the Code would be violated if the pro- 
posed practices were carried out. 


In one case, a packer requested ad- 
vice as to whether it was legitimate 
under the Code to rebate to the whole- 
saler of a wholesaler-sponsored volun- 
tary chain a fraction of a cent per 
pound on all bacon sold to members of 
the chain. The rebate was to be used 
for advertising the bacon. The pecu- 
liar feature was that the bacon was to 
be advertised under the wholesaler’s 
brand name and not the packer’s. 


Records of Cases. 


The case at first did not seem par- 
ticularly involved, but it subsequently 
developed into one of the most inter- 
esting the Committee has had an occa- 
sion to consider. The evidence in the 
case seemed to indicate that the actual 
retailer buyers did not benefit in any 
way and the Committee held that the 
Code was not violated. 


Two members of the Committee, how- 
ever, did not concur in this opinion, and 
at their request additional facts were 
secured before any announcement was 
made of the decision. It was subse- 
quently found that the wholesaler’s 
brand name was also the name of a 
nationally-known, wholesaler-sponsored 
voluntary chain of which the local vol- 
untary chain in question was a unit. 

Each store of this chain was re- 
quired to so identify itself in name, in 
interior and exterior painting of store, 
in type of service, and in many other 
ways, that any advertising of the bacon 
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under the wholesaler’s brand name wag 
automatically associa in the con- 
sumer’s mind with the nearest store of 
this chain. In this sense any adver. 
tising of the bacon directly benefited 
the dealers or the actual purchasers of 
the meat. 


The packer, of course, received no 
advertising of his brand name, and in 
reality was paying for advertising 
which the dealer would have to 
for if the rebate were not made. ‘Atte 
the Committee had again considered 
this case, it reversed its prior decision 
and held that, on the basis of the addj- 
tional facts, the giving of the rebate 
would violate Rules A and C of the 
Code. 

Premiums Discontinued. 


In another instance a packer was 
asked by a dealer to send to house- 
wives in his neighborhood a quarter. 
pound of bacon with a letter cae 
that this bacon and other products 
the packer could be obtained at this 
dealer’s store. The packer stated that 
the arrangement would not be made 
with other customers. The Committee 
held that the practice resulted in undue 
discrimination among buyers in viola- 
tion of Rule C of the Code. 


A proposed plan to give away free 
a cake tester, having a cost value of 
2c, with each pound of lard purchased 
was held by the Committee to consti- 
tute the giving of a premium in viola- 
tion of the Code. 


There was one case where a company 
outside of the packing industry re 
quested a ruling concerning a coupon- 
redemption plan in which they proposed 
to interest packers. The Committee 
ruled that the plan, if carried out by 
any packer, would violate Rule D of 
the Code. The ruling was transmitted 
to the interested company, and no eyi- 
dence has been presented that any 
packer was approached and asked to 
participate in the plan. Thus the Code 
kept an undesirable practice from get- 
ting a foothold in the packing industry. 


Whether a packer should grant a 
dealer’s request for free me dise 
to be given away at the opening of a 
new store was settled by the Committee 
in another case. The merchandise re 
quested by the dealer included 1-b. 
packages of lard and %-lb. packages 
of bacon. The packer advised, in re 
sponse to the Committee’s request for 
additional information, that he would 
not offer such donations openly 
equally to all other buyers. The Com- 
mittee ruled the giving of these articles 
would, if carried out, result in a secret 
and discriminatory concession in viola- 
tion of Rules A and C of the Code. 


Code Prevented Wasteful Expense. 


There are many other instances where 
packers who were in doubt have sought 
the advice of the Committee to 
mine beforehand whether to pr 
with whatever plan they had in mind. 

The Committee’s opinion on do’ 
practices is, of course, available 
every packer, and a decision can 
secured in a relatively short time 
desired. There have been cases where 
the Committee has been polled wire 
in order to obtain a quick decision for 
the inquirer in 5 to 7 days. 

Many times a packer engages in # 
practice which, in his opinion, does nd 
violate the Code, because he 
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there are extenuating circumstances in 
his particular case. It is always ad- 
visable, however, if any doubt exists 
concerning a proposed practice, to so- 
licit the opinion of your Committee 
whether the practice is within the 
pounds of the Code. 


It is expected of successful self-regu- 
lation within the packing industry that 
packers will voluntarily strive to mer- 
chandise their products in accordance 
with the trade practice rules. That 
this is being done is evidenced in one 
instance by the fact that the industry, 
with few exceptions, is practically free 
of the premium evil. 


Premiums, of course, don’t sell the 
industry’s products. They serve merely 
to take business from another packer 
or other packers for a short period of 
time until those packers start giving 
premiums—then we all have to give 
premiums without getting any advan- 
tage from the deal. We can be thank- 
ful that the Code has kept us from 
adding a wasteful expense to the price 
of our products. 


Most requests for interpretation sub- 
mitted to the Committee deal with a 
competitor’s practice. The Committee 
has so far considered 70 such cases. 
Some of these requests result from a 
disagreement between two or more 
packers concerning a practice of one of 
them, and is submitted jointly for the 
purpose of determining which is right. 


A Question of Premiums. 


Others are submitted in order to de- 
termine whether a basis for complaint 
exists. Since all cases are bulletined, 
doubtful practices have been submitted 
to the Committee for decision because 
the inquirer felt that in this way the 
fact that the practice was a violation 
of the Code would be brought to the 
attention of the offending packer with- 
out the need of resorting to a formal 
complaint. This procedure has often 
succeeded in obtaining the discontinu- 
ance of a bad practice. 


In one case recently considered by 
the Committee, the representatives of 
two packing companies had considerable 
correspondence concerning a practice of 
one of them before asking for an in- 
terpretation from the Committee. In 
this case, the packer whose practice 
was questioned gave a furniture dealer 
1-lb. packages of bacon to be given 
away, together with products donated 
by other manufacturers, with each pur- 
chase of a nationally-known refriger- 
ator. The practice was entirely an ad- 
vertising scheme, and the donation of 
the bacon was in no manner contingent 
upon the sale of packinghouse products. 
The Committee’s ruling in this case 
was that the practice in no way con- 
flicted with the Code. 

The question of entertaining and 
treating was submitted to the Commit- 

by a packer who stated that a com- 
petitor of his gave the use of his audi- 
torium for the monthly meetings of a 
tetail grocers’ association. The com- 
petitor also gave the members of the 
association a banquet and smoker, and 
mm general used this free entertainment 
as a means of obtaining the good will 
and business of the members of this 
tetail grocers association. 


Combination Sales Decision. 


The inquirer stated that his competi- 
tor claimed the practice did not con- 
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MORE PACKER PRIZE TBAMS. 
1. When it comes to lard merchandis- 


ing ask these boys: E. Kissling, Wilson 
& Co. lard department head, and O. E. 
Jones, head of Swift & Company’s re- 
finery department. 


2. From Los Angeles came Walter 
Luer, of Luer Packing Co, to accompany 
Carl A. Luer, of Luer Bros. Co., Alton, 
Ill, to the convention. 


3. Vice presidents W. R. Grove and 
R. F. Eagle of Wilson & Co. confer on 
the packer program. 


4. Olden days at Morris headquarters 
are recalled when Harry Osman and John 
Paton, jr., get together. One is now 
director of purchasing at the Institute, 
and the other general manager of the 
Krey Packing Co. 


flict with the Code, but that it was all 
right with him to submit the practice 
to the Committee for interpretation. It 
was held that no rule of the Code op- 
poses the practice of entertaining and 
treating. 

A combination offer was questioned 
in another case. The inquirer stated 
a packer was offering a pound of pork 
sausage, one glass plate, a can of syrup, 
and a package of pancake flour at a 
combination price. The Committee had 
previously ruled that the Code does not 
prohibit the sale of packinghouse prod- 
ucts in combination with other articles, 
provided the combination is sold at a 
reasonable market value. 

The packer engaged in the practice 
was requested to furnish facts on this 
point. These showed conclusively that 
the combination was sold for less than 
a reasonable market value. The Com- 
mittee, therefore, held that the element 
of gift was present and that the prac- 
tice was in violation of Rule D. The 
packer engaged in the practice had, of 
course, considered that the practice was 
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in no way out of line with the prin- 
ciples of the Code. 


In another case, salesmen of several 
packing companies, knowing that an 
advance in price was going to take 
place, booked lard to certain customers 
in their territory without informing 
them and then advised the customer on 
their next trip that this lard had been 
booked for them at the old price. This 

ractice was deemed a violation of 

ules A and C of the Code since the 
special price was not available to other 
buyers of similar quantities. 


Decisions Impartial. 


These cases which I have just men- 

tioned bring out two important features 
of self-regulation under the Code: 
_ 1—No personalities enter in any way 
into the consideration of a request for 
interpretation. The Committee of In- 
terpretation and Appeal is necessarily 
an impartial body because it interprets 
cases without knowing the identity of 
the inquirer or of the packer whose 
practice is questioned except in the in- 
stance of a formal complaint. Most of 
the cases are considered by mail and 
the members register their vote with- 
- knowledge of any other member’s 
vote. 


Members of the Committee, as 
know, are widely scattered from 
end of the country to the other, and 
are chosen from large, medium, and 
small operators, so that the Committee 
is a representative one. There are 
seven members in all and five affirma- 
tive votes are necessary for a decision. 
Because the Committee is wholely im- 
partial in its consideration of the 
inquiries submitted to it, it is able to 
settle the status of a practice in dis- 
pute between two or more packers in 
such a way as to leave the parties to 
the disagreement on amiable terms. 


2.—It must be remembered that we 
cannot go beyond the provisions of the 
Code in obtaining the discontinuance of 
bad practice. All bad practices are not 
covered by the Code. In American 
business today there are some 4,000 
trade practice rules covering bad prac- 
tices. Many of these rules deal with 
special practices that are peculiar to a 
certain industry. However, the rules 
of our Code cover only those practices 
which the industry as a whole. has been 
able to agree to abolish. 


" Advertised Free Meats. 


. It would be undesirable to have a 
rule adopted upon which the industry 
was not in full accord. It is therefore 
important to bear this in mind and to 
realize that it is desirable, before con- 
demning a competitor’s practice or the 
operation of the Code in general, to 
ascertain definitely through an inter- 
pretation from the Committee that the 
particular practice you question does 
violate the Code. 


If handled in this way, and many 
cases have been, much bad feeling and 
misunderstanding is eliminated, and 
practices are brought to light which 
the industry may wish to cover by some 
rule to be adopted in the future. 


With reference to complaints: Under 
the Code, the packing industry has set 
up individuals and committees as courts 
of origin and appeal for the settlement 
of these complaints. During the last 
three years 24 such complaints have 


you 
one 
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been submitted to the Institute by 
packers. 


The procedure under the plan for 
aiding observance of code of trade prac- 
tices provides for negotiation between 
the complainant and the respondent be- 
fore, the complaint comes within the 
jurisdiction of any individual or com- 
mittee for decision. In many cases, it 
has not been necessary to obtain a 
formal decision in order to obtain dis- 
continuance of a practice complained 
of or to obtain a satisfactory conclu- 
sion to a complaint. 


For instance, a packing company ad- 
vertised over the radio that for the 
best essay on the good qualities of its 
pork sausage, accompanied by a wrap- 
per from a package of its sausage, it 
would give $25.00 for first prize, other 
sums for second and third prizes, and 
1 lb. of its sausage for the next fifty 
prizes. The packing company also an- 
nounced over the radio that it would 
give a pound of scrapple free to con- 
sumers with each pound of sausage 
they purchased. 


A Case of Special Prices. 


The complainant requested that a 
complaint be brought against this pack- 
ing company for alleged violation of 
the Code. In answer to the complaint, 
the respondent company acknowledged 
the practice and agreed to discontinue 
it. This action was accepted by the 
complainant companv and the case was 
satisfactorily closed without having 
been submitted to any committee for a 
formal decision. 


I will cite two cases, however, where 
the complainants submitted complaints 
which were considered by Regional 
Chairmen and by other committees on 


appeal. 

In the first case, it was alleged a 
packing company, in connection with 
the sale of its hams at a large store 
in a certain city, sold the hams at a 
special price and furnished three demon- 
strators. It was alleged that the 
demonstrators, in addition to demon- 
strating the merits of the product on 
sale, also acted as salesmen and sold 
the hams to the consumers. 

The complainant maintained that this 
practice was a violation of the Code. 
The respondent claimed that the hold- 
in- of so-called store sales or demon- 
strations by packers in a large retail 
store is not and has not been considered 
a violation of the Code and that the 
prices given to the store do not differ 
from those given to other buyers in 
that vicinity purchasing in the same 
quantities under the same conditions. 
The Regional Chairman ruled that the 
practices resulted in a special service 
to this store in violation of the Code. 

This decision was upheld, on appeal, 
by the Divisional Committee, the Gom- 
mittee of Interpretation and Appeal, 
and by the Executive Committee. The 
respondent agreed to abide by these 
decisions and to conduct its business in 
the future so that there would be no 
further basis for complaint. 


Tagging Practice Questioned. 


The tagging of non-federally in- 
spected products similarly to federally 
inspected products of the same com- 
pany was a subject of controversy in 
the second case. The complainant 
claimed that the use of a tag on the 
respondent’s products manufactured in 
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its non-federally inspected plant, which 
was very similar to a tag used on a 
product manufactured in its federally 
inspected plant, was misleading to the 
public and to buyers. 

The respondent company denied that 
there was any fraud or deception prac- 
ticed by it in the labelling of its prod- 
ucts prepared without federal inspec- 
tion. The Regional Chairman upheld 
the complainant and ruled that the 
practice violated Rule H of the Code. 
The respondent appealed this decision 
to the Divisional Committee, which 
voted unanimously to sustain the appeal 
and to reverse the decision of the Re- 
gional Chairman. The complainant 
then appealed to the Executive Com- 
mittee and it voted to dismiss the ap- 
peal and to uphold the decision of the 
Divisional Committee that the practice 
was not a violation of the Code. 

Except in general cases that involve 
a number of packers and affect the 
whole industry, the responsibility for 
the filing of complaints rightly falls 
upon the individual packer. First, it 
is only the packer who is in position 
of knowing whether violations of the 
Code are occurring. Second, it is the 
packer who has the facts upon which 
a complaint must be based. 


If the packer knowingly permits vio- 
lations to occur without any effort on 
his part to aid the industry to bring 
to the attention of the offending packer 
the fact that the Code is being violated, 
he, of course, must assume the responsi- 
bility for the industry’s failure to cor- 
rect the practice. 


Advertising Allowance Legitimate. 


I do not suggest that a complaint is 
the only means of accepting this re- 
sponsibility. A friendly letter to the 
offending packer may serve the pur- 
pose, or a request for interpretation 
may accomplish the desired result. But, 
in no case, should a packer assume that 
> sia else is going to do the job for 

im. 

The Committee of Interpretation and 
Appeal, in connection with its decisions, 
has laid down a number of very impor- 
tant principles with which it is desir- 
able that the industry thoroughly ac- 
quaint itself. 

With respect to premiums, the Com- 
mittee has held that articles sold at a 
reasonable market value or at their 
cost of acquisition and distribution do 
not fall within the category of a 
premium. 


The Committee has also held that the 
giving of samples openly and equally 
to all dealers and not contingent upon 
the sale of packinghouse products does 
not constitute a premium. 

In the case of advertising allowances, 
it has held that where a packer re- 
ceives full space rate value for the 
allowance it is legitimate to buy adver- 
tising through a buyer rather than 
through the advertising medium itself. 


Open Rebates Lawful. 


Any type of allowance, rebate, or 
discount, when offered openly and 
equally to all buyers of packinghouse 
products buying similar quantities, has 
been held to be legitimate under the 
Code. The principle has been estab- 
lished that an offer is not made openly 
and equally unless evidence can be 
shown that the offer has been widely 
distributed through the means of a 
bulletin or otherwise to all buyers of a 
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similar category buying similar quanti- 
ties regardless of whether they are 
regular buyers of the packer’s product 
or not. It is not sufficient to say that 
if the dealers ask for the allowance it 
will be given. It must be shown con- 
clusively that such an allowance is 
offered openly to all buyers. 

The principle has also been estab- 
lished that the burden of proof in con- 
nection with advertising allowances 
made to a buyer, rather than to the 
advertising medium itself, is on the 
packer to show that the allowance is 
not a means of effecting a secret or 
discriminatory allowance in violation of 
the Code. 

These and many other principles laid 
down by the Committee are of 
importance to the packer as a ee 
for the conduct of his business. di- 
gest of all the cases completed under 
the Code has now been prepared. Upon 
final approval of the Central Adminis- 
trative Committee it will be distributed 
to members. 

This digest contains a description of 
each case, the Committee’s decision, 
references to bulletins where full de 
tails of the case may be found. The 
digest is prepared in loose leaf form 
and, pages containing additional ma 
terial will be forwarded from time to 
time. It is believed that packers will 
find this digest of real value, that it 
will fill a roal need. 

During the course of its delibera 
tions, the Committee of Interpretation 
and Appeal has considered requests 1 
interpretation concerning practices 
which the Code does not cover. It has 
recommended to the Institute that i 
may be desirable to consider: the be 
tion of additional rules which 
cover these practices. 


Each Practice a Committee Problem. 


All of you remember that before the 
Trade Practice Conference was called 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, a num 
ber of regional meetings were held 
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throughout the country at which pro- 

sed rules were discussed and passed 
upon. The Code finally adopted includ- 
ed those rules which represented the 
almost unanimous views of the indus- 
try. I believe it was contemplated that 
the Code might in time be enlarged to 
include other bad practices upon which 
the industry could agree. 


The Committee of Interpretation and 
Appeal recommends that new rules be 
formulated regarding commercial bri- 
bery, shipment of unsold goods to re- 
tailers, and the return of surplus goods 
by retailers. The Committee also rec- 
ommends a closer definition of what 
constitutes a legitimate advertising al- 
lowance. The possible adoption of new 
rules is mentioned at this time so that 
you may begin thinking about them. 


Each practice presents its peculiar 
problems, and these problems need a 
great deal of serious thought by each 
individual packer before any effort is 
made to canvass the industry for an 
expression of opinion as to whether it 
would be helpful to extend our Code by 
the inclusion of rules covering these 
practices. 


Before concluding, I would like to 
bring to your attention the dangers of 
borderline observance of the Code. By 
borderline observance I mean appearing 
to observe the Code when in reality 
evading either the spirit or the letter 
or both. We all know that such eva- 
sions defeat the purpose of the spirit 
of self-regulation and breed an un- 
healthy situation. Loopholes can be 
found in any law, but the Committee 
in arriving at its decisions attempts to 
look through to the substance of the 
matter and to the intent behind a prac- 
tice. 

In a case recently considered a pack- 
er sold premiums to a dealer at a profit, 
and the dealer supposedly was free to 
sell or give away the article as he 
pleased. This in itself is not a viola- 
tion, because the acts of retailers are 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Code. 


Contract Differences Settled. 


The packer, however, gave each re- 
taller a number of circulars to distrib- 
ute in his neighborhood. The circular 
contained the offer that a premium 
would be given to every person making 
a purchase at that store, most of the 
circular containing advertising of the 
packer’s goods. The packer contended 
that the dealer did not have to abide 
by the offer made in the circular but 
that if he did, so much the better for 
the packer. 


The Committee rules in this case that 
the letter and spirit of the Code are 
being violated; that the giving of pre- 
miums by the dealer in accordance with 
the arrangements made by the packer 
so directly involves the packer in the 
practice as to constitute a violation of 
Rule D of the Code. The Committee 
also held that a violation of the Code 
should not be permitted through indi- 
tection or technical subterfuge. 

The Institute has successfully con- 
ducted the arbitration of several con- 
troversies involving evasion of a con- 
tract between buyer and seller. This 
phase of self-regulation—settlement of 
commercial disputes—is being studied 
by the Institute for the purpose of de- 
termining the best form of arbitration 
machinery for the packing industry. It 
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is expected that packers will eventu- 
ally make the same use of the Insti- 
tute’s offices for arbitration that it now 
makes in connection with other prob- 
lems under the Code of Trade Prac- 
tices. 


Regulation Experiment a Success. 


This experiment which the industry 
has undertaken in self-regulation has 
been highly successful. The coopera- 
tion of packers as individuals has made 
this possible. We have not, of course, 
reached pertection, but I feel sure, and 
I think that you will all agree with me, 
that we have gone a long way toward 
eliminating many undesirable practices 
within our industry. The important 
feature is that what we have accom- 
plished has been done through volun- 
tary observance and through the use 
of our own machinery. 


It is my privilege to report that out 
of 140 cases considered under this plan 
only one has gone to the Department 
of Agriculture. No case has been filed 
directly with the Department of Agri- 
culture. This in itself is a real indica- 
tion that we are handling our own 
problem. 


We have accomplished a great deal 
during the last three years toward 
better trade practices. Each of those 
years has been a part of the greatest 
depression the world has yet known. 
Not only packers, but all business men 
have been faced with the necessity of 
getting business wherever it could be 
found. I think it can be said of the 
meat packing industry that under the 
Code it has actually improved its stand- 
ards of buying and merchandising 
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during this period of unprecedented 
events, and that as the stress becomes 
less severe, we will find this improve- 
ment growing by leaps and bounds. 

The Committee is functioning excel- 
lentiy. its Secretary, Mr. stone, has 
done his work with the promptness and 
precision called for by an exacting cor- 
respondence. We have leaned heavily 
on our counsel, Mr. Arthur Fisher of 
the Chicago law firm of Butler, Pope, 
Ballard and Elting. 

Only in a few cases have his saga- 
cious analyses of finely drawn ques- 
tions and his opinion been differed with 
by the Committee. He has rightfully 
insisted upon a full development of the 
facts in each case before giving his 
opinion. This has frequently necessi- 
tated additional correspondence with 
the inquirer, prolonging the case some- 
what but making a precise final ruling 
possible. 

The presence of counsel in work of 
this type is indispensable, not only be- 
cause of the necessity of having a 
trained legal mind to develop the fine 
distinctions involved, but also so that 
the opinion of the Committee can be 
couched in the precise language neces- 
sary to establish a competent record. 


Praise for Industry Attitude. 


I have nothing but the highest praise 
for the attitude which has been and is 
being shown by the industry with ref- 
erence to their Code. There are iso- 


lated cases, of course, where people are 
trying to keep just a jump ahead of the 
Committee in conceiving new merchan- 
dising ideas of su 

The Committee fee. 


rising versatility. 
. however, that 


; GOOD PAIRS TO DRAW TO. 
1. George N. Meyer, Meyer Packing Co., Indiana, Pa., and M. J. Hennessey, 


Dunlevy-Franklin Co., Pittsburgh. 
9 


thal, City Packing Co., Fort Worth, Tex. 


J, T. McMillan, J. T. McMillan Co., 


3. 
Commission Co., Chicago. 


Chas. W. Sartwelle, Port City Packing Co., Houston, Tex., and Louis Rosen- 


St. Paul, and Irvin A. Busse, Packers 


4. Albert F. Goetze, Albert F. Goetze Co., and Howard R. Smith, Baltimore, Md. 


5. Chris. Kunzler, Ch. Kunzler Co., 
Kunzler to convention scenes. 


Lancaster, Pa., 


introduces son George W. 


R. L. Treinen, sales manager, and Louis W. Kahn, jr., of E. Kahn’s Sons Co., 


6. : 
Cincinnati. 
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as requests for interpretation close in 
on these practices that they will hardly 
be repeated. 


My final word to you is that we have 
built up here a magnificent piece of 
commercial self-regulation which has 
saved the industry large sums of money 
and which should become increasingly 
useful as time goes on. My final pleas 
in extending you the appreciation of the 
entire Committee for the splendid co- 
operation accorded us is that the mem- 
bership study the digest carefully when 
it is finally approved and issued to avoid 
repetition of situations already declared 
illegal, and that you adopt more and 
more the policy of submitting to the 
Committee of Interpretation any and 
all merchandising practices which you 
feel may not square with the Code for 
an opinion before you adopt the prac- 
tice. 


CHAIRMAN NEWCOMB: The meet- 
ing is adjourned. 


Third Session 


Tuesday, November 15, 1932. 


The meeting convened at ten-thirty 
o’clock, E. A. Cudahy, jr., Vice-Chair- 
man, Institute Plan Commission, pre- 
siding. 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I think to- 
day’s program is probably the most 
interesting that ever has been arranged 
for any of the convention: meetings. 
The first matter is the award of prizes, 
by H. Peter Henschien, Chairman of 
the Special Committee on Awards. 


PRIZE IDEA AWARDS. 


H. P. HENSCHIEN: This has been 
a lean year in the Prize Idea Contest. 
Your committee received 24 entries, and 
of these only two, in our opinion, were 
deserving of an award. 


While the result is disappointing, we 
believe that the source of new and use- 
ful inventions is still a fertile field. It 
may need a little plowing and seeding 
for the future crop of entries. These 
things we aim to do by a new. method. 


The Committee, in its next ‘bulletin, 
will suggest to the workers in the meat 
industry that they try to improve cer- 
tain specific plant operations which we 
believe are in need of further develop- 
ment. The number of problems will be 
limited to six, and these will be selected 
by the Committee at a later date. 


By calling workers’. attention to 
recognized deficiencies, we expect to 
stimulate a general interest in over- 
coming faults in the methods, machin- 
ery and equipment now in use. Spe- 
cial award will be given to the best so- 
lution of each problem. 


Industry Adopts Prize Ideas. 


The value of the prize idea among 
workers is evident to us who are di- 
rectly connnected with the awards. We 
find that a great number of successful 
entries have in time been accepted by 
the industry as standard equipment and 
used in many well-equipped plants. 


You are familiar with such prize win- 
ning entries as the shoulder knife on 
the hog cutting floor, the bacon skin- 
ning machine, the snoot pulling machine, 
the casing measuring machine, the 
trolley washing and oiling machine, the 
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automatic opening and closing device 
for cooler doors, and the hot iron Ink 
Branding Process. These and many 
more have found a useful place in the 
meat plant. 


_This prize award idea is aimed to 
discover and call attention to new in- 
ventions during the year by the work- 
ers in the industry who are mechan- 
ically minded, and to encourage the 
ideas of those who are dissatisfied with 
present methods and processes within 
the industry. The practical results to 
date would indicate that the effort is 
worthy of your individual cooperation. 


New Type Conveyor. 


I take great pleasure in announcing 
that in this year’s Prize Idea Contest 
the committee has awarded $100 to 
L. M. Gordon, Wilson & Co., Chicago, 
Ill., for his entry of an improved type 
of conveyor for package goods. 


Mr. Gordon has combined two con- 
veying principles into one, by installing 
a universal chain in a spiral chute of 
friction type. The result is a depend- 
able piece of equipment of reasonable 
cost, which will convey packages and 
barrels down from one floor to another, 
and horizontally to a storage or load- 
ing point. 


This type of conveyor is not an orig- 
inal design by Mr. Gordon, but he has 
very cleverly adapted the principle for 
use in a packing plant. Mr. Gordon 
also wins the silver replica of the 
Charles E. Herrick cup. 


Score Marks Lard Cans. 


An award of $50 was made to B. S. 
Harrington, Armour and Company, 
Chicago. His entry consists of a new 
method of score-dating lard pails. This 
device is attached to the conveyor or 
table on which the lard pails are filled, 
and places a score-mark on the side of 
the can. 


The date of the marking can be read 
by means of scale key and code in the 
possession of the manufacturer and his 
sales representative. It is a practical 
and simple device which will be of 
value to lard and compound manufac- 
turers. 


It always has been the custom to 
award a prize for the best presented 
entry. This year’s winner is William 
Aust, Cudahy Bros. Co., Cudahy, Wis. 
He prepared a very complete and work- 
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manlike model of a trap to prevent iron 
or other foreign substances from enter. 
ing an Offal Hasher. He is awarded 
$50 for his entry. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: We will 
now hear from A. D. White on “What 
the Live Stock and Meat Industry is 
Planning for the World’s Fair.” Mr. 
White is Chairman of the Committee 
on Live Stock and Meat Exhibit at “4 
Century of Progress.” 


What Livestock and Meat In- 
dustry is Planning for 
World’s Fair 
By A. D. White, Chairman. 


Presumably you’ve heard about “4 
Century of Progress” and the livestock 
and meat exhibit which is to be there, 
Some possibly have had two or three 
letters from us about it, inviting you 
to participate. 


A large part of the packing industry 
has responded very well to our request 
for funds to finance this exhibit. The 
response from some other groups in the 
livestock and meat industry, notably 
those who furnish supplies to the meat 
industry, also has been fine. There are 
some packers who have not yet con- 
tributed. 


It has not been the best time to raise 
funds for any undertaking, no matter 
how worthy. The fact that the packing 
and other industries have subscribed to 
date approximately .$50,000 is a pretty 
good indication, I believe, that the 
exhibit is worth while. If it were not, 
I can’t conceive the industry putting 
up that much money for it. Even 
though times are not so good, the in- 
dustry seems determined to keep meat 
to the forefront. 


Some folks have wondered whether, 
in times like these, the Fair will be 
held. The answer is, that if not another 
nickel’s worth of exhibit space is sold 
by the fair management, the fair can 
be opened on time and with a highly 
creditable showing. 


National Government to Participate, 


With public spirited citizens of Chi- 
cago behind it—including some from 
our own industry—A Century of Prog- 
ress has been planned and has been 


VETERANS AND EXPERTS IN THEIR LINE. 


1. 
button. 


James Somers, for 53 years in Armour’s dry sausage department, gets @ gold 


2. H. Kirke Becker, of the Peters Machinery Co., gave the industry @ new 
money-saver this year in his junior packaging machine. 

3. Charles S. Hughes, head of the Hughes-Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind, 
believes in modernization as a profit-maker. 
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conducted in a business-like way. Not 
a penny has been asked by the fair 
management from city, state, or na- 
tion, and they are beholden to no one. 
The fair has been entirely free from 
any suspicion of graft or political con- 
nivery. Many buildings have been com- 
pleted, and others are under way. I 
am told construction work is weeks 
ahead of schedule, which has been fol- 
lowed since its adoption with only one 
important change, the substitution of a 
thrilling sky ride instead of a large 
fountain. 


The United States Government has 
appropriated $1,000,000 for its partici- 
pation. Virtually all of the states, 
many foreign countries, and most of 
the nation’s greatest industries are 
participating. 


Participation of the packing industry 
in the exhibit was sought almost two 
years ago. A Century of Progress 
urged the advisability of a collective, 
cooperative exhibit, without brands or 
trade-marks, in which the interesting 
and important economic and other facts 
about the industry and its products 
might be shown. Soon thereafter the 
President of the Institute appointed a 
committee to consider the industry’s 
participation in the fair. 


Following appointment of the Exhibit 
Committee, participation of the pack- 
ing industry in A Century of Progress 
was discussed at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers. It was the 
recommendation of the Executive Com- 
mittee, that, since the exposition would 
be national and even international in 
scope, it would be appropriate for the 
entire industry to participate. The 
Executive Committee also recommended 
that the exhibit be a joint exhibit 
rather than one in which individual 
companies would exhibit separately. 


Personnel of Committee. 


Although the Exhibit Committee was 
appointed originally to consider the par- 
ticipation of the packing industry in 
the World’s Fair, it early became evi- 
dent that the entire livestock and meat 
industry had an interest. The Com- 
mittee thereupon broadened its func- 
tions and added to its membership so 
that it now includes, in addition to 
representatives of the packing industry, 
Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, represent- 
ing the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture; R. C. Pollock, representing the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; 
John A. Kotal, representing the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Meat Deal- 


ers; C. W. Kaiser, representing the 
Retail Meat Dealers’ Association of 
Chicago. 


The Institute of American Meat 
Packers is lending its good offices and 
such help as it can to keep expenses 
down. At the request of the Commit- 
tee, and with the approval of the Insti- 
tute’s Central Administrative Commit- 
tee, the Institute acts as custodian of 
the exhibit fund. 


While the Exhibit Committee has the 
aid and cooperation of the Institute, as 
It does of other agencies in the live- 
stock and meat industry, it is an indi- 
vidual unit operating for a specific pur- 
pose. It should be clearlv understood 
that the solicitation of funds for the 
exhibit is not an Institute solicitation 
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in any sense. As I have pointed out, 
the packing industry is only one of 
many industries that are being solicited 
by the Committee. 


This international exposition is dif- 
ferent from anything in the past. It is 
new and distinctive. The exhibit will 
feature motion, animation and scien- 
tific discoveries, rather than row on 
row of finished products. To date a 
sum of $85,914 in 10c admissions has 
been collected by the fair. This is an 
average of over 5,000 a day. On some 
days the attendance exceeded 40,000 
people. 


In 1893, 26,000,000 attended the 
World’s Fair. An attendance at this 
fair is estimated conservatively at at 
least 50,000,000 in 1938. This wide- 
spread patronage affords an unusual 
opportunity for the livestock and meat 
ont to present an outstanding meat 
exhibit. 


Display Especially Designed. 


Our Committee has worked hard to 
produce a progressive plan for a uni- 
fied exhibit that will dramatize the 
vastness of our industry and picture its 
tremendous importance to this nation’s 
agriculture. Very appropriately, the 
center wing of the Agricultural Build- 
ing was selected for the Live Stock and 
Meat Exhibit. Our space is 60 ft. wide 
by 68 ft. long, an area of 4,080 sq. ft. 


An attractive facade 60 ft. long will 
be enhanced by changing light and color 
effects. The entrance has been espe- 
cially designed to attract attention 
forcibly to the exhibit. The entrance 
is shaped like a funnel, 40 ft. wide in 
the main aisleway and 16 ft. deep. 
Placed diagonally at the right, a life- 
sized diorama depicts the romance of 
the cattle industry. Attention will be 
attracted to the interesting figure of 
the lone cowboy mounted on his horse, 
watching his herd of choice cattle at a 
water hole located up in the summer 
grazing grounds of the picturesque 
range country. 


The vastness will be pictured with 
realism that will make the visitor feel 
himself a part of the scene. And to 
present all of the rich coloring of. the 
western range country, changing light 
effects will transform this scene from 
daylight to moonlight. On the left of 
the entrance, another large diorama 
will show a modern feeding farm in an 
atmosphere of sunshine and: cornfields. 
Moving trains of livestock cars and 
cattle trucks will transport the animals 
to market. 


New Contrasted With Old. 


The comparison of the 1833 and 1933 
types of hogs and cattle and lambs will 
also be shown. A modern stock yards 
will be pictured near the preceding 
dioramas. The foregoing displays form 
the funnel which will lead visitors next 
into a meat cooler. 


The moment the visitor enters the 
white-tiled meat cooler he will be con- 
scious of a change of temperature cre- 
ated by a circulation of cold air. A 
cutting table will be placed along the 
center aisle of the cooler to hold a 
number of wholesale cuts. Models of 
beef, pork and lamb carcasses will be 
hung on the usual trolley equipment. 
Carcasses and cuts will carry the 
B. A. I. inspection stamp. Branded beef 
will be shown marked with a roller 
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WORLD'S FAIR EXHIBIT HEAD. 


Arthur D. White, advertising and public 
relations director of Swift Company, 
who heads the Committee on Livestock 
and Meat Exhibit for A Century of Prog- 
ress exposition, and who told the packers 
in convention of its assured success. 


reading “Graded and Stamped,” ac- 
companied by a placard reading “Beef 
branded with grade name is available 
to consumers.” The cooler wall oppo- 
site the entrance will be mirrored to 
create the effect of distance. 


A contrast of old methods with the 
new will be shown in picture form. 
Sausage, boxed for shipment, and other 
packinghouse products will be shown 
neatly piled glong the cooler wall. 
From the cooler, visitors pass through 
a white canvas protecting vestibule into 
and through a refrigerator car which 
will demonstrate the care used in ship- 
ping meats under refrigeration. Here, 
too, a model of the first refrigerator 
car will be shown. 


Having passed through and observed 
the heavily insulated doors and the 
exterior of the refrigerator cars, vis- 
itors will next see a diorama in which 
trains of refrigerator cars are trans- 
porting meats to large consuming 
centers. Another step in the continuity 
shows a refrigerated meat delivery 
truck in front of a retail store which 
has an attractive meat display in the 
window. 


A wide variety of sausage and cut 
meats will be displayed in two regula- 
tion show cases at the front of the meat 
store. This store is equipped with a 
walk-in cooler having a glass front for 
display of other meat products, also a 
block and modern equipment. On the 
back wall will be the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture meat charts for beef, 
pork and lamb, which will be explained 
electrically and mechanically to visitors 
ina men § and interesting manner. 


Meat Food Value Emphasized. 


As visitors approach the counter, an 
electrical device causes a robot to indi- 
cate the various cuts of meat on the 
charts and give a short talk on each. 
Directly over the retail store, historical 
mural paintings will show the old 
methods of merchandising meat in con- 
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trast with the new. A revolving stage 
will show in four scenes “Why Meat 
Satisfies.” On either side of this stage, 
large panels will feature in a compre- 
hensive manner the importance of 
United States Government inspection. 
One will show a large facsimile of a 
B. A. I. stamp with suitable explana- 
tory copy. The other panel will show 
a hand applying the stamp to the 
wholesale cuts on a beef carcass, with 
the explanation that the stamp appears 
on each wholesale cut of meat 


An entire side wall of our exhibit 
space, about 50 ft. long, is devoted to 
illustrating “Why and How Meat 
Should be Used.” Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief of the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, and a member of our Commit- 
tee on Live Stock and Meat Exhibit, 
has assured us of the cooperation of 
the Department in furnishing valuable 
informative material to assist in mak- 
ing this part of the exhibit an attrac- 
tive feature. 


A central attraction portrays “Meat 
in the Great Outdoors.” These words 
are lettered in gold on the arch of a 
rainbow which forms a proscenium for 
a setting in which three changes of 
scenery are shown—camping, picnicing 
and boating—together with the meats 
appropriate for each recreation. To 
the left and right of the center attrac- 
tion, illuminated panels will be devoted 
to information on nutritive value and 
uses of meats. 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
has at its command people who can 
produce accurate models of the fresh 
meat cuts and cooked dishes showing 
meats in the low-cost diet, which are 
to be displayed in this feature. An 


optical illusion will show the component 
parts of a satisfying meat meal—rib 
roast of beef, vegetables, etc., in color, 
and then changing, perhaps, to a pic- 
ture of a healthy child at play—a pleas- 
ant thought for the visitor to carry 
away. 


W. F. SCHLUDERBERG 


Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co., 
Baltimore, Md.) 


Director of the Institute. 


(Wm. 
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Meat History in Mural Paintings. 


Through the exhibit the historical 
highlights and epoch-making develop- 
ments in the meat industry will be pic- 
tured in mural paintings. A tablet will 
show what a large part of the nation’s 
wealth is invested in live stock produc- 
tion, manufacturing and retail market- 
ing systems. All available by-products 
and their uses will be displayed in one 
glass case. Informative literature will 
be distributed from the information 
office which will also serve as a recep- 
tion room for special guests. 

On a large panel, headed by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, will 
appear the names of all the companies 
which are participating to make this 
exhibit possible. This list is placed 
conspicuously where all visitors may 
see the names of the participants. 

This exhibit is international in its 
scope, but most of-us here today are 
interested in the national aspect of the 
exposition, as people from your town 
and people from all parts of the coun- 
try will attend. 

Brand or trade names will not be 
shown in the exhibit, but every com- 
pany handling products associated with 
the handling of meat should benefit 
from the improved feeling toward meat 
as a food which is sure to result. 


The estimated cost of the Live Stock 
and Meat Exhibit is as follows: 





Space $25,200 
Construction 40,000 
Maintenance 3,500 
Literature 6,000 
Miscellaneous 4,000 
Administrative 6,600 

Total $85,300 


Funds are being solicited from live 
stock groups, stockyard companies, re- 
tail dealer organizations, industries 
serving the meat industry and others. 
The need for this exhibit is indicated 
by the fact that foods which are in 
direct competition with meat for con- 
sumer preference will be represented 
by large and comprehensive exhibits. 


Each factor in the livestock and meat 
industry should realize the necessity for 
giving livestock and meat proper repre- 
sentation at this fair and willingly 
assume the financial support necessary 
to create an outstanding exhibit de- 
signed to increase in a general way the 
sale of all meat products. 


I hope with that presentation the 
Committee may have a liberal response 
from those who have not indicated their 
willingness to support this enterprise. 
We have gone into detail in order that 
you may see we are really trying to do 
a job for you. Thank you. (Applause) 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I am sure 
that was a very interesting talk, almost 
as satisfactory as having visited the 
exhibit. Mr. White surely has shown 
us something. On behalf of the Insti- 
tute, I would like to add my plea to his 
to those member companies who have 
not contributed to please do so as they 
feel they are able. We will all benefit 
by this exhibit. There is competition 
among other food product companies, 
naturally, and we want to see the meat 
exhibit put forth in extremely good 
shape. We all will benefit. 

I am sure we are all going to be in- 
terested in the next feature on the pro- 
gram. I noticed in a nawespaper last 


night an ad for shortening—a cotton- 








seed oil product which we all know very 
well—at 17c lb. In the same newspaper 
I saw an ad of a very well known 
brand of pure lard, in cartons, at 6c Jb, 

These prices illustrate the competi- 
tion between shortenings and lard. | 
am going to call upon Dr. W. Lee 
Lewis, who will speak on “A Demon. 
stration of the Superiority of Lard as 
a Shortening.” He is Director of the 
Department of Scientific Research of 
the Institute. 


Superiority of Lard as a 
Shortening 
By Dr. W. Lee Lewis. 


Pie is the most popular American 
dessert. It is especially favored by 
men. This has led to the’ somewhat 
extravagant statement that, “Anvthing 
between two crusts is good enough for 
me.” However, today we are not going 
to talk about what goes between two 
crusts. That is good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent to start, and is not greatly affected 
in itself by the cook. What we are 
interested in is the one or two crusts 
that envelop the pie filling. 


The following items enter into a pie 
crust: Flour, shortenjng, water, salt, 
and the cook. The cook is probably 
the greatest variable, because mixing 
pie dough to make a good crust calls 
for a combination of technique and in- 
telligence seldom perfectly blended in 
one person. 


Shortening is the next large variable . 


after the cook. Shortening, properly 
mixed, is the constituent that makes 
the crust light and flaky or, as we say, 
short. It does so by separating the 
particles of sticky gluten in the flour 
from each other. It insulates them, as 
it were, so they will not otherwise run 
together, adhere and make a hard, 
cement-like mass on cooking. The 
question we raise is: “Are all shorten- 
ings of the same value?” 


How Shortness Is Measured. 


It is a fundamental of scientific 
fact that if five variables enter into 
a result, and we desire to study the 
effect of one of them, we must fix 
or make constant the other four. Here 
we have flour, shortening, water, salt, 
and the cook. We want to study the 
effect of using the same amount of dif- 
ferent shortenings on the shortness of 
the resulting pie crust. As a practi 
matter we shall use the same flour, 
water, salt, and the same cook, thus 
insuring uniformity of treatment of 
each shortening used. 

We shall insure against changes in 
all the materials used by storing them 
properly. We shall mix them at 
same temperature and cook them for 
the same length of time at the same 
temperature.. We shall standardize 
every motion and every condition m 
great detail so that variations in 
resulting test crusts will surely be due 
only to differences in the shortenimg 
used. 

How then will we measure the rela 
tive shortness of the resulting ple 
crusts? It is believed that a pie 
that is shorter than another will 
and break more easily between 
teeth. It is\assumed, therefore, 
the weight required to break the 
crust will be an index of its shortness 
Accordingly, workers in this field havé 
developed an instrument called a shore 
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ometer, adapted from the principles of 
testing the strength of building mate- 
rials. 


Tests Prove Lard’s Superiority. 


The essential parts of this instrument 
are: 

1—A pan scale supporting a bridge 
upon which the rectangular piece of 
test pie crust to be broken is placed. 

2—A breaker arm which falls be- 
tween the two supporting arms on the 
pan. 

3—A motor, geared low to apply the 
stress steadily and slowly. 

4—A dial and hand to indicate the 
ounces of stress applied to break the 
test cake. 

For the purpose of demonstration, 
the dial has been enlarged and a light 
aluminum hand attached to the shaft 
of the scales. 

In work of this kind many tests may 
be made and the vast amount of data 
resulting tested by precise statistical 
methods. To demonstrate the instru- 
ment and show you a typical result, we 
have made 20 test pieces of pie crust 
with lard, and 20 with a popular all- 
hydrogenated vegetable oil shortening. 
(The test pieces then were broken on 
the shortometer in view of the audi- 
ence with the result that lard was 
shown to be a far superior shortening 
agent.) 

This result is typical of some 20,000 
such tests that have been made in the 
Institute’s Research Laboratory and 
they establish beyond all fear of refu- 
tation that lard has the highest shorten- 
ing value of any other edible, plastic 
at. 

CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: We will 
now hear from Miss Jennie D. Fisher, 
research chemist of the Institute. 


Shortening Value 
By Jennie D. Fisher. 


Considerable work has been done at 
the Research Laboratory of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers, found- 
ed by Thomas E. Wilson at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, on the methods of 
judging and improving the quality of 
lard. It has been my assignment to 
study another side of the question— 
bo good qualities of lard as a cooking 
at. 


_ After some consideration of the qual 
ities in which lard is known to excel, 
we decided that it would be wise to 
investigate first what promised to be 
lard’s most outstanding superiority— 
shortening value. All previous inves- 
tigations of the shortening value of fats 
have indicated that lard is a superior 
shortening agent, but there has been 
no comprehensive study of statistical 
accuracy made which has definitely 
proved its superiority. 


Piecrust Experiments. 


_ The average of a series of determina- 
tions is commonly used for the purpose 
of comparison. It is a well-known fact 
that an average alone is not a reliable 
indication of the nature of the data 
from which it was taken. For example, 
ome may have four numbers—3, 4, 3, 
and 2—a total of 12 and an average 
of 3. Another series of figures—1, 8, 
1, and 2—may total twelve and have 
an average of 3. It is quite plain that 

€ average for the first series is much 
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PROVES THE VALUE OF LARD. 


Miss Jennie D. Fisher, research chem- 
ist of the Research Laboratory of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers, who 
told packers things they ought to know 
about lard’s shortening qualities. 


more trustworthy than the average for 
the second series. 


There are certain mathematical tests 
which can be used as criteria of the re- 
liability of the average in a series of 
experimental observations. Former in- 
vestigators of shortening value have 
failed to apply these tests. Therefore, 
we felt that it was necessary to repeat 
and extend the study. All of our aver- 
ages have. had these tests applied and 
they have met the tests. 


With the counsel] of the Sub-Commit- 
tee on Lard Cookery, we chose piecrust 
as a test product because of the fact 
that it is one of the most widely used 
articles of food in which the shortening 
agent is an important factor. 


DR. W. LEE LEWIS 


Director, Institute Department of 
Scientific Research, 
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In a preliminary study involving over 
3,000 shortometer determinations, we 
developed a satisfactory method of pro- 
cedure which we have used in each of 
the experiments reported in this paper. 
We found it necessary to standardize 
the manipulation very carefully in order 
that we might have only one variable 
in this investigation, that is, the kind 
of fat used. 


The ingredients were carefully 
weighed, Each movement during the 
rolling process, the length of time re- 
quired for the entire mixing process, 


the length of time and temperature for 
baking, and the length of time the 
wafers were cooled before being tested 
were very carefully standardized. 


Tests Prove Lard’s Superiority. 


For comparison of shortening value 
we have used the average of 1,000 
breaking tests of piecrust made with 
each fat tested. For the first experi- 
ment we used five fats. The piecrust 
was made with 41 parts fat (by weight) 
to 100 parts pastry flour. The results 
of this experiment are given in Table I. 


TABLE I.—SHORTENING VALUES. 


Average Comparative 
breaking shortening 


Kind of fat. strength. value. 
Refined lard ............-- 15.54 100% 
Hydrogenated lard ........ .89 74% 
ee errr 01 13% 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil 

CEP GP. ovcvedactsvevesds 21.24 13% 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil e 

Cee: GP ccvcccceucaseness 22.06 10% 


For our next study we used 44 parts 
of fat (by weight) to 100 parts pastry 
flour. This recipe is the one recom- 
mended by the Home Economics direct- 
or for an important manufacturer of 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil. We de- 
liberately chose this formula in order 
to be able to meet the possible criti- 
cism that we had used, for the former 
study, a formula which was particularly 
suited to lard. 

The method of procedure for this ex- 
periment was the same as that used 
in the first study. The results are 
shown in Table II. We used the same 
five fats that were tested in series I 
and a vegetable compound in addition. 


TABLE II.—SHORTENING VALUES. 
Average Comparative 


breaking shortening 

Kind of fat. strength. value. 
Refined lard ..........+4-- 10.71 100% 
Vegetable stearine-vegetable 

oil compound ........... 12.86 838% 
Hydrogenated lard ........ 14.02 16% 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil 

(He. OP 00 cesabastees¥e 14.23 15% 
Animal stearine-vegetable 

oil compound ..........-. 14.30 15% 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil 

Wa. Ge Secsecicdecdershens 15.11 711% 


These figures again show that lard is 
a superior shortening agent. In spite 
of the fact that both of these studies 
show the superiority of the lard as a 
shortening agent, we were not yet in 
a position to state authoritatively that 
lards in general are better shortening 
agents than these other fats, because 
of the fact that we had used but one 
lard. It is conceivable that it might 
not have been representative. 


. Different Kinds of Lard Studied. 


In order to determine whether lards 
in general possessed relatively —_ 
shortening value and did not differ 
among themselves in this respect, we 
made another study using two open 
kettle leaf lards, the refined steam lard 
that we used in the first two studies, 
two other refined steam lards, and the 
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hydrogenated cottonseed oil (No. 6) 
previously used. 
_ We again used 44 per cent shorten- 
ing in this experiment. The results 
are given in Table III. 
TABLE IlI.—_SHORTENING VALUES. 
Average Comparative 


breaking shortening 

Kind of fat. strength value. 
Refined steam lard ........ 8.89 100% 
Refined steam lard ........ 8.66 102% 
Refined steam lard ........ 8.78 101% 
SD arr ee 9.74 91% 
BME SEE -cbcccdneseswexves 9.88 90% 
Hydrogenated cottonseed oil 

Wee UE” pasesensvesicnqe’ 12.73 68% 


These results demonstrate that lards, 
as a class, are of high shortening value. 
It would appear, in a preliminary way, 
from this test that leaf lards are not 
quite as high in shortening value as the 
refined lards, but they are significantly 
—— than the hydrogenated cottonseed 
oil. 


Twenty-three Thousand Tests Made. 


In these three series of tests, hydro- 
genated cottonseed oil (No. 6) has been 
shown to have about 70 per cent the 
shortening value of refined steam lards. 

As a further check on the reliability 
of our results, we have made another 
study of the refined steam lard and the 
hydrogenated cottonseed oil used in 
each of the experiments. In this last 
study we used only 70 per cent as much 
lard as hydrogenated vegetable oil. The 
shortness of the test cakes was sub- 
stantially identical. 

To complete the study of shortening 
value, we expect to make other experi- 
ments, using genera] purpose flour for 
piecrust, and as a final problem we 
shall use sweet cooky as a test product. 
These experiments, involving 23,000 
shortometer determinations, all show 
lard is superior in shortening value to 
all other plastic fats studied in this in- 
vestigation. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I think Dr. 


Lewis, Miss Fisher and the staff that 
has worked on this proposition are to 
be congratulated for the exposition they 


JAY E. DECKER 
(Jacob E. Decker & Sons, Mason City, Ia.) 
Director of the Institute. 
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have given us on the subject. They have 
spent two years working on it and cer- 
tainly we can see definite signs of ad- 
vance. 

We will now hear from Mr. H. S. 
Mitchell, of Swift & Company, on “The 
Good Qualities of Lard.” 


Good Qualities of Lard 
By H. S. Mitchell. 


First, I will give you my conception 
of the attitude of the trade, particular- 
ly the bulk trade, toward shortening in 
general. 


Second, I will cover -the principal 
baked products consumed by the Amer- 
ican public, giving you as far as I can 
the facts concerning the use of lard in 
each product. 


During this discussion, I would also 
like to present some rather radical ideas 
with respect to the attitude of the con- 
suming bulk trade toward proper qual- 
ity necessary in such products as cake 
to satisfy the housewite. And in con- 
clusion I will make several suggestions 
which, I believe, will be helpful in our 
efforts to elevate lard to its proper 
place in the shortening field. 


The history of the various baked 
products which we consume is very in- 
teresting. The correlation of this his- 
tory with the trend in shortenings is 
instructive but not very pleasing to the 
manufacturer of lard. Let us first con- 
sider bread which is the most impor- 
tant of the bakery products. 


Wins Trade by Improving Quality. 


Not so many years ago, over 80 per 
cent of the bread consumed in this 
country was baked by the housewife in 
her kitchen. The commercial shop had 
to be satisfied with the remaining 20 
per cent of the business. This condi- 
tion was not, of course, conducive to 
profit in the baking business so the 
leaders of the industry determined to 
find the reason for such an uneven di- 
vision of the bread production and, if 
possible, change it. 


What they accomplished is now his- 
tory. At the present time 80 per cent 
of the bread production comes from the 
commercial shop and the remaining 20 
per cent is baked by the housewife. 
This ratio may be only approximately 
correct at the moment because of the 
present economic situation with its ef- 
fect upon the family budget and the 
tendency among some bakers to reduce 
quality in competitive wars. This can 
only spell failure for the participants. 
It does, however,. represent the aver- 
age division over the past few years. 


It is important for us to note here 
that the baking leaders found the 
housewife was making her own bread 
because the quality of the commercially 
baked product did not satisfy those who 
sat around her table. Steps were taken 
to improve the product and this was 
brought about by improvement in qual~ 
ity of all ingredients used and more 
important by improvement in manufac- 
turing procedure and control. Science 
was applied to bread making. The re- 
sult was the quality of the product 
soon reached a point where the house- 
wife felt she could buy and be satisfied. 


By way of comparison let us turn our 
attention to the production of cake, 
which probably ranks second in impor- 
tance among bakery products. Manu- 
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facture of cake is a comparatively 
young industry and is in the same con. 
dition relatively as the bread industry 
was years ago. Today over 80 per 
cent of the cake consumed is produced 
by the housewife. The industry must 
be satisfied under present conditions 
with less than 20 per cent of the po- 
tential market. 


The reason for this condition is again 


found in quality of product offered - 


Practically everyone connected with the 
baking industry will concede that the 
housewife bakes rather than buys cake 
because the bakers’ products lack some. 
thing which her kitchen baked cake has, 
{t is this something which accounts for 
the large amount of cake which comes 
from the kitchen ovens. 


Housewife Bakes Best Cakes. 


You will note here almost an exact 
parallel so far with the bread situg- 
tion previously described. But now let 
us consider briefly the steps which haye 
and are being taken to capture the 
large potential cake volume for the 
commercial shop. 

You will recall that the quality of 
bread was brought up to the house- 
wife’s requirements by the application 
of science to bread ingredients and 
methods of production. There is con- 
siderable doubt in my mind whether 
this same ss. so successful with 
bread, is being followed in the work 
which is being carried out in the inter- 
ests of cake. 

The growth of the cake business, 
comprising now only a small percent- 
age of the potential possibilities, has 
been practically coincident with the de 
velopment of the hydrogenated vege- 
table oil shortening. Many of our pres- 
ent ideas and theories concerning the 
production of cake, as well as other 
bakeshop products, have originated 
from sources interested primarily in the 
——— of this type of shortening. 

uch qualities as creaming power, water 
absorbing ability, and bland flavor 
have come into prominence possibly not 
because of their particular desirability 
for the production of the most satis 
factory products but because they are 
inherent properties of shortenings 
available for extensive advertising cam- 
paigns. 

Baker Can’t Get Cake Business. 


I offer, therefore, the suggestion that 
investigation of cake problems has been 
led along the lines of endeavor parti- 
cularly advantageous to hydroge 
vegetable oil shortening rather than 
along the lines followed successfully 
in the bread field. This is the scientific 
investigation of the qualities and pre 
duction of the baked product itself 
Whether: this assumption be right @ 
wrong, there is ample evidence that no 
serious inroads have thus far been made 
on the 80 per cent of cake production 
handled by the housewife, and this it 
dicates to me that the line of attack 
may well not be the proper one. 

I will discuss this particular phase 
of the question more in detail whe 
we consider the use of lard in the pi 
duction of cake. My purpose in pre 
senting the material so far covered, 
which really has no direct connectid 
with the subject given me, is to build 
a background for some possible good 
qualities of lard which we do not st 
present advocate generally and 
ently to the trade. 
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I have stated that the development 
of the hydrogenated oil shortening and 
the cake industry cover about the same 
period of time, and have inferred that 
present cake quality has been made to 
fit in with hydrogenated vegetable oil 
shortening properties rather than de- 
yeloped from the standpoint of repro- 
ducing the housewife’s product. As an 
indication of this, let me call your at- 
tention to the qualities of the ideal 
shortening as they have been presented 
to the baking trade for the past 15 
years by the active advocates of such 
products. 


Shortening Specifications. 
1—Color—Glossy white. 
2—Flavor—bland. 


8—Smoke Point—High, 450 degs. 
Fahr. better. 

4—Creaming qualities—Must cream 
light and hold volume. 


5—Water Holding Capacity (Emul- 
sification)—-Must emulsify with the 
water of the batter. 

6—Keeping Qualities—Must main- 
tain its original desirable flavor for an 
appreciable time in the cake or other 
products in which it is used. 

"—Consistency (Plasticity )—Must in- 
corporate properly in the mix. 

8—Uniformity. 


The baking industry at present has 
been led to accept these properties as 
essential to a successful cake shorten- 
ing. What is more important to lard 
roducers, these same properties are be- 
ing represented as essential to the pro- 
duction of all baked products. The 
movement of lard to the background in 
the shortening field is directly propor- 
tional to the success which has been 
nam in selling this idea to the 
trade. 


This brings us to the consideration 
of the principal bakery products. We 
will have time to consider briefly, only 
bread, pie, crackers, deep fat frying, 
and cake. All of the material which 
I will cover in connection with these 
several products is predicated on the 
theory that each particular shortening 
has its own particular place in the pro- 
duction of baked products where its 
use for one reason or another is es- 
pecially advantageous. 


Iam not going to ask you to depend 
om my word alone for this, but will 
Present some rather decisive proof that 
the theory is correct. I will quote you 
authorities from the baking industry 
itself, representing companies well 
equipped with laboratory and testing 
facilities, so that they may determine 
definitely what is best for their busi- 
ness, Their statements were made un- 
der oath in a hearing before an official 

y in Washington and represent, as 
I see it, not opinion but fact developed 

m experience and research. 


Lard Best for Bread. 


,_ Lard is the best shortening for use 
i the production of bread. It was, in 
fact, formerly considered the standard 
shortening in bread. When the subject 
Was discussed at conventions and bak- 
ts meetings, lard was accepted with- 
out question as the leader, and com- 
parisons were made with it as such. 


Any change which may have occurred 
with respect to this situation has re- 
sulted from successful selling of the 
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all-purpose shortening idea with the 
characteristics as noted, rather than 
from better quality produced by fat 
other than lard. 


The percentage of shortening used in 
bread will vary from 2 to 3 per cent 
based as the baker calculates percent- 
age, on the basis of the flour. The 
total score or quality of the loaf im- 
proves very rapidly up to two percent. 
The rise is quite gradual between two 
and three percent. After three percent 
there is a quite rapid decline. 


The small percentage of shortening 
present in bread does not permit of any 
startling effects upon the loaf. There 
is, however, a noticeable improvement 





LONG AND SHORT OF IT. 
1. H. Fred Vissmann of Louisville and 


Louis Sucher of the Chas. Sucher Packing 
o, Dayton, O., give each other the down 
and up. 


2. Two Cudahy pillars. Vice president 
D. J. Donohue and general superintendent 
R. E. Yocum of the Cudahy Packing Co. 

3. Something practical for the sausage- 
maker when vice president Lawrence 
Pfaelzer and president Sig. Strauss of the 
Independent Casing Co. go into confer- 
ence. 
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in the character of the crust with the 
increase in shortening content. The ex- 
treme brittleness decreases with the 
addition of shortening and is replaced 
by the much desired pliable crust which 
— from the lubricating action of 
the fat. 


Lard Improves Flavor. 


The texture of the crumb is also im- 
proved, with a slower improvement with 
additional amounts. Lard is probably 
slightly superior to other shortenings 
when considered in connection with 
character of crust and texture because 
of its longer plastic range, insuring 
satisfactory mixing under varying con- 
ditions of handling, and also because 
of its greater shortening power. 


But the chief advantage of lard in 
bread work is found in its flavor. The 
flavor of the lard does not, of course, 
carry through as such into the finished 
loaf. Neither does the flavor of salt, 
sugar, malt, or yeast. All, however, 
contribute their bit toward the final 
flavor. I maintain that a loaf of bread 
made with lard is superior, from the 
flavor standpoint, to a loaf made with 
bland shortenings. 


Let me offer evidence at this point, 
consisting of sworn statements made 
by representatives of two of the largest 
— baking companies in the United 

tates: 


I—Director of Laboratories, of a 
large baking chain with plants located 
throughout the country, says under 
oath: 


Q—Do you consider there are certain 
purposes for which lard is especially 
suitable? 


A—yYes, for instance in the produc- 
tion of bread and rolls. 


Q—Will you please state why you 
consider lard especially situable for the 
production of bread and rolls. 

A—Primarily because of the particu- 
larly fine fiavor which it imparts to 
those products. 


Lard Superior in Pies. 


IiI—Manager of cake sales and pro- 
duction of another nation-wide system 
of bakeries, says under oath: 


Q—Please explain fully in what de- 
partment lard is used in your company 
and the reason for its.use therein. 


A—We use it almost exclusively in 
our bread products and exclusively in 
our main bread product. It is used be- 
cause hydrogenated vegetable oil short- 
ening will not give the desired flavor 
and characteristics that we desire to 
have and which the business has been 
built upon. 


Q—Do you regard lard as a shorten- 
ing which is peculiarly suitable for 
bread ? 

A—We do. 


I am quite sure you will agree with 
me that there is very good evidence to 
the effect that lard and -not the so- 
called ideal, all-purpose hydrogenated 
oil shortening is, as stated previously, 
the best shortening for bread. 


Approximately three-fourths of the 
dessert served to men in hotels and 
restaurants is said to be pie. This pro- 
portion does not hold true in the case 
of women, as the estimate claims only 
one-quarter for them. It appears again 
that the woman is not sold on the 
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quality of bakers’ products. Pie crusts 
are mixtures of flour, shortening, water, 
and salt, with the shortening present 
in percentages which vary from 30 to 
100 tes cent on the basis of the flour. 
Lard is the best shortening for this 
work. It has three outstanding: advan- 
tages in the production of pie crusts. 


Pie Flavor Improved. 


1—The flavor of lard crusts is far 
superior to that produced by bland 
shortenings. 

2—Actual shortness resulting from 
the use of lard is considerably more 
pronounced than that found from other 
shortenings. 


38—The plastic range of lard is con- 
siderably longer than that possessed by 
other shortenings, which permits the 
satisfactory mixing of the pie dough at 
cool temperatures, a procedure which is 
acknowledged by all of the best in- 
formed of the baking industry as pro- 
ductive of the most satisfactory crust. 


The first advantage is, of course, sub- 
ject somewhat to personal likes and dis- 
ikes, and has lost some ground in late 
years because of the propaganda favor- 
able to the bland, all-purpose shorten- 
ing. Most unbiased pie bakers, how- 
ever, will say that the lard crust is de- 
sirable from the standpoint of flavor. 


The second advantage has been 
proven by scientific methods, making 
use of instruments of various types 
known as shortometers. These instru- 
ments measure the actual shortening 
power, especially in those mixes where 
the fats act in a lubricating capacity 
only, and show definitely that lard has 
from 10 to 20 per cent more actual 
shortening power than the hydrogenated 
vegetable oil products. 


I might point out in connection with 
the third advantage, namely plastic 
range, that the manufacturers of hy- 
drogenated oil products have worked 
for years without success to duplicate 
— plastic range of lard in their prod- 
uct. 


Why Bakery Uses Lard. 


The director of bakery research of a 
large bakery, says under oath: 

Q—Please state the principal pur- 
pooss for which lard is used in the 
aking industry (based on experience 
with present company). 

A—Lard is used in the manufacturing 
of bread as well as pies. 


Q—In pies, I assume you mean the 
crust. 


A—Yes. 


Q—Do you know whether hydro- 
genated vegetable oil shortenings are 
used in the manufacture of pie crust? 


A—I couldn’t say as to that. In my 
experience of 15 years I have never 
used them. 

Q—You never used them? 


A—No. We always use lard. It 
gives a better crust and people don’t 
get away from lard in the making. of 
it because the housewife can very easily 
determine a pie made of any other fat. 


Now, let us turn our attention very 
briefly to crackers. Some few years 
ago when one discussed shortening 
problems in the production of crackers, 
comparisons were made with lard as 
the standard. Lately, however, the ac- 
tive battle against lard by other types 
of fat has met with considerable suc- 
cess in this field. ' 
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Flavor and superior shortening power 
are the qualities which make lard the 
best shortening for the manufacture of 
crackers. This baked product is made 
from a yeast-raised dough and is baked 
in thin sheets to a dry, crisp wafer. 
The shortening used acts as a lubricant 
surrounding the various particles of 
other ingredients such as the flour. 


It is common knowledge in the crack- 
er field that lard will produce a crisper, 
tastier cracker than any other fat. 
Shortometer tests have proved conclu- 
sively that the lard cracker is shorter 
and, therefore, more pleasing from the 
standpoint of that quality best de- 
scribed as “chewability.” 


Must Have Good Keeping Qualities. 


A shortening to be successful in 
cracker manufacture must have good 
keeping quality. Good lard does have 
good keeping quality. I have seen 
crackers made from lard which were 
over a year old and still sweet and 
without trace of rancidity development. 
On the other hand I have seen crackers 
made from lard which become rancid in 
6 weeks time. 


I have also seen crackers made with 
hydrogenated vegetable oil product 
which were decidedly rancid after stor- 
age for 6 weeks. I make this claim 
with respect to keeping quality of 
shortening in connection with the pro- 
duction of crackers: Furnish the manu- 
facturer with lard meeting the speci- 
fications necessary for his problem and 
it will prove entirely satisfactory. 


His requirements are severe and he 
should have the highest quality of lard 
made. You will note that the hydro- 
genated vegetable oil shortening pro- 
ducer makes a special product for this 
work. The lard producer can furnish 
a suitable lard by accepting and fol- 
lowing the proper specifications. 

Non-uniformity has been the princi- 
pal argument against the use of lard 
for crackers. This condition is, how- 
ever, largely a thing of the past. Uni- 
form lard can and is being furnished 
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by strict adherence to correct stand- 
ards. 

The director of research and develop- 
ment of one of the progressive baking 
companies, said under oath: 

Q—Is there any one shortening that 
is a universa& shortening, or do the 
different shortenings occupy distinctive 
places in the baking industry? 

A—Different shortenings occupy dis- 
tinct and different places. 

Q—Where do you use lard as a short- 
ening ? 

A—We use it in biscuits, crack 
cookies, bread, and other yeast leavened 
deughs. 


Q—Is it your practice to substitute 
one kind of shortening for another? 

A—No. We use each class of short- 
ening for the purpose for which it ig 
best adapted in the baking industry, 


Lard for Doughnuts. 


We have now covered bread, pies and 
crackers. The feeling in the baking in- 
dustry toward lard for these purposes 
is still somewhat favorable in spite of 
the lack of support given it. This feel- 
ing does not exist, however, toward the 
use of lard for the production of either 
doughnuts or cake, and if we are to 
admit the correctness of the existing 
unfavorable attitude in these particu- 
lar instances, then we should dismiss 
these two products with the simple 
statement that lard is entirely unsuit- 
able for them. 


But let us consider the matter care- 
fully, and see if we cannot find justi- 
fication for the use of some lard in the 
manufacture of doughnuts or cake. 
Shortening is used in the dough batch 
and also as a frying medium in the 
frying of doughnuts. For the sake of 
convenience only, the baker pefers to 
use the same fat in the dough as he 
uses in the frying kettle. The fat used 
in the dough does not appreciably in- 
fluence the flavor because of the spices 
and flavor usually used and because of 
the relatively small percentage of fat 
present in the dough itself. 


This is not the case, however, with 
the frying fat, because approxima’ 
20 per cent of the finished doughnut 
is fat which is absorbed during frying. 
This amount does exert an influence on 
the flavor. Now we are informed that 
385 to 395 degs. Fahr. is the proper 
frying temperature and that 3 ounces 
of fat per dozen is the proper rere: 
tion. am not going to say defin' 
at this time that this information is 
incorrect. But I am going to ask this 
question: Were these instructions at 
rived at in an investigation in 
to produce doughnuts comparable 
those made by the housewife? 

Mary Meade in the Chicago Tribune 
says to fry at 350 to 356 degs. Fahry 
Everybody’s Cook Book says 360 to 370 
degs. Fahr.; The Household Seareh- 
light Institute says 365 degs. Fahr; 
Mrs. Peterson’s Simplified Cooking says 
370 degs. Fahr.; Belle Lowe in E 
acy Cookery says 350 to 355 

r. 


Gives Distinctive Flavor. 


Why the appreciable difference be 
tween these directions and the preseil 
commercial practice? The correct air 
swer to this question might be extreme 
ly interesting to producers and mer 
chandisers of lard. 
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Doughnuts can be fried in lard under 
the proper conditions of frying. I per- 
sonally like the product so made. It is 
true they will have more than the 3 
oz. of absorbed fat. But so do those 
produced by Mrs. Housewife. It is true 
that they will have evidence of lard 
flavor. But a great many people like 
this flavor and prefer the doughnuts 
carrying it. 

The majority of those who dislike the 
flavor did not come to that opinion of 
their own accord, but were led to it by 
the persistent presentation, in one way 
and another, of a certain type of short- 
ening. I know of a number of bakers 
who are using lard successfully in this 
work at the present time. One fries 700 
dozen per day; another, 1,000 dozen per 
day; and still another, 1,500 dozen per 
day. If they can do it, why should we 
agree that lard has no place in this 
work ? 

The small shop particularly should 
find the use of lard advantageous be- 
cause the finished product, in my 
opinion, will be more like the house- 
wife’s doughnut and will stay fresh 
longer because it has slightly more than 
the 8 ounces per dozen absorption ad- 
vocated for commercial products. I 
would be foolish to tell you that lard 
can be heated as high and as long as 
the hydrogenated vegetable oil prod- 
ucts and still retain the same degree 
of “life,” as the baker calls it. I do 
maintain, however, that very satisfac- 
tory doughnuts can be made in lard 
by slight changes in the frying time 
and temperature. 

And what is still more important, 
the doughnuts produced in lard will 
probably be more nearly like in quantity 
the old-fashioned kind that used to 
come from the kitchen just as soon as 
the cold weather set in. I am no longer 
telling the trade that lard is not suited 
for deep fat frying. I believe that it 
is, under proper working conditions. 


Fundamentals of Cake Making. 


There is also a prejudice against the 
use of lard as an ingredient in cake. 
We can only touch upon this briefly. 
There are three general methods of pro- 
ducing cake: 


We have that class which depends 
for its lightness on beaten eggs, as for 
example sponge cakes or angel food 
cakes when made with whites: 

Then there is that class which makes 
use of an inorganic leavening agent 
in addition to creamed shortening and 
beaten eggs. The layer and loaf cakes 
are usually found in this class. 

Last there are the pound cakes which 
depend for their lightness upon the 
creaming and emulsifying power of the 
shortening. The procedure followed in 
making a cake of this latter class is to 
lace the sugar and shortening in the 

wl and incorporate air by creaming 
or mixing. This forms a foamy mass, 
the volume of which is in the case of 
certain shortenings, more than double 
the volume of the original mass. 

When the sugar-shortening mixture 
has been sufficiently creamed, the milk, 
eggs, and flour are added in such a way 
that the foamy structure is not broken 
down. The dough going into the oven, 
therefore, contains finely distributed 
Particles of air moisture. The air and 
Moisture, particularly the moisture, 


when exposed to the oven temperature, 
€xpand and produce the volume and the 
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texture characteristic of this type of 
cake. 


We were led to believe for a long 
time that the expansion was due en- 
tirely to the air taken up by the short- 
ening in the creaming products. That 
made a very good selling story for the 
good creaming products. But some re- 
cent investigation and calculation have 
shown that the expansion of the air 
could theoretically only account for a 
small proportion of the total rise ob- 
tained in the oven. We now know that 
the vaporization of the water accounts 
for the rest and greater part of the 
oven kick. 


The cake industry, almost to a man, 
has accepted the characteristics of the 
ideal shortening, as given in the first 
part of this discussion, as essential to 
the production of quality baked goods. 
In spite of this very general agree- 
ment, I often wonder whether we are 
not on the wrong track in cake work. 
The baker’s principal competitor is ad- 
mitted to be the housewife. But did 
you ever compare the average commer- 
cial cake to the — as it is usually 
made in the kitchen? 


Does Baker Need Educating? 


The commercial cake is light and to 
me invariably dry. That produced by 
the housewife is moist, rich, and would 
probably be called heavy by most bak- 
ers. This difference is undoubtedly due 
to excessive creaming in commercial 
production. Several investigators have 
shown that the great majority of form- 
ulas used by bakers and expressed in 
pounds and quarts are not appreciably 
different from the housewife’s formulas 
when converted by calculation into tea- 
spoons and cupfuls. 


Therefore, I submit that if the bak- 
er’s cakes do not compare favorably 
with the housewife’s product, and the 
division of cake production between 
commercial shop and kitchen indicate 
that they do not, then the difference is 
very probably due to the difference in 


BACKS EVERY GOOD CAUSE. 


Wm, E. Felin, head of John J. Felin & 
Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., succeeds his 
late father as a director of the Institute. 
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mechanical methods used. The house- 
wife does not have the facilities to whip 
a great amount of air into the batter, 
but she surely appears to turn out a 
most satisfactory product. 


May I leave this thought with you 
then? It might be discovered on in- 
vestigation of cake production with par- 
ticular attention to amount of cream- 
ing, that the education of the baker 
has been carried too far in this respect 
and that lard plus the right amount 
of chemical leavening might lead to a 
oan more satisfactory to Mrs. 

ousewife than that which she ap- 
parently refuses to buy now. 


Points on Lard Merchandising.’ 


I would like to go further and tell 
you of other products in which lard 
may be used successfully. They would 
include cookies of certain types, cream 
puff shells, coffee cake, etc. I would 
also like to discuss some advantages 
which lard may have from a nutritional 
standpoint, but time will not permit the 
further consideration of these subjects. 


And now in conclusion let me men- 
tion just a few pertinent facts with re- 
spect to the use of lard: 


1—We have improved the quality of 
our product in the last several years. 
We should talk about this improvement 
more, especially to our customers and 
prospective customers. Don’t accept the 
non-uniform argument as if it were an 
undeniable fact. Strict adherence to 
specifications can and has largely over- 
come former serious difficulties in this 
respect. 


2—Lard is a satisfactory shortening 
for many bakeshop purposes. Let’s be- 
come familiar with them. Let’s make 
our organization familiar with them. 
And finally, let’s take advantage of 
every opportunity to make the trade 
familiar with them. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I am sure 
I express the sentiment of the meet- 
ing when I extend thanks to these gen- 
tlemen and this lady for this very fine 
exposition on lard. I know they can 
derive some satisfaction from the fact 
that their efforts and studies have lent 
further impetus to the improvement of 
the manufacture of lard and its better 
merchandising. 


We will now have the pleasure of 
hearing from Mr. Howard Greer on 
“How to Select Profitable Customers.” 
Mr. Greer, as you know, is Director of 
the Institute of Meat Packing at the 
University of Chicago and Director of 
the Institute’s Department of Organi- 
zation and Accounting. 


Selecting Profitable Cus- 
tomers 


By Howard C. Greer. 


One striking thing about meat pack- 
ing companies is the close attention 
they give to the kinds of product sold. 
Most companies have detailed analyses 
showing their sales of each product— 
perhaps in several hundred divisions— 
with tonnage, value, average price, and 
frequently gross margin on each prod- 
uct shown in the sales analysis. If 
sales of any product fail to equal ex- 
pectations, salesmen are instructed to 
increase their selling efforts on that 
product, special sales campaigns are 


‘ 
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put in motion, special advertising is 
done, etc 


An equally striking thing about meat 
packing companies is their lack of at- 
tention to the kinds of customers sold. 
Few, if any, packing companies have any 
record which shows which are its good 
customers and which its poor ones; 
which are buying more and which less; 
which ones are being served at a profit 
and which are unprofitable. 


While extensive efforts are made to 
develop a trade in all types of product, 
very little study has been given to the 
problem of selecting and cultivating 
profitable types of customers. A few 
experiments which have been made in 
this field have proved highly successful. 
For the industry as a whole much re- 
mains to be done. 


This talk is to suggest some of the 
things which need to be considered in 
studying classes of customers for the 
purpose of choosing profitable sales 
channels and sales outlets. A few of 
the results of an actual study of some 
typical cases will be presented by way 
of illustration. 


In presenting this material let me 
emphasize first two important points 
which should be borne in mind through- 
out the discussion. These points are 
important, because if we do not keep 
them in mind in thinking about the 
problem, we may hastily form conclu- 
sions which are not only invalid but 
which may obscure the benefit to be 
obtained from a thoughtful analysis of 
the problems. 


Customers Can be Made Profitable. 


The first point is this. If in the 
illustration here presented, or in any 
analysis resulting from a similar study, 
it appears that one class of trade is 
more profitable than another, this does 
not imply that the less profitable (or 
even the unprofitable) trade should be 
eliminated. Sales managers in all lines 
of business have frequently assumed 
that such a course of action was being 
recommended; not wishing to take such 
action, these executives have concluded 
to disregard all aspects of the findings. 


The principles to be grasped are: 


1—If some kinds of customers are 
rofitable the more customers of that 

nd we have the more profitable our 
business will be, while the more of the 
unprofitable kind we have the less prof- 
itable our business will be. 


2—Efforts should be made to culti- 
vate the profitable class of customers 
and to eliminate, not the unprofitable 
customers, but the causes of unprofit- 
ableness. 


The second point is this. Customers 
of almost all kinds can be made profit- 
able if sound methods of handling their 
business are developed and adopted. 
These methods must be suited to the 
circumstances of the company and of 
the customers. In the meat packing 
business, for example, I know of some 
companies whose costs of distribution 
are as high as $3.00 per cwt. and others 
whose costs are as low as 25c per cwt. 
Both types of business are done at a 
profit, but is clearly impossible to 


give $3.00 service on 25c margins. 


If you choose to compete on prices 
with the company selling on a 25c mar- 
gin, you must adjust your service and 
your costs to that margin. 


If you 
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choose to compete in service with the 
company which is taking a $3.00 mar- 
gin, you must adjust your price to the 
cost of such service. 

The difficulty with many companies 
is that they are endeavoring now to 
handle all classes of customers, without 
knowing (or at least without applying) 
the costs of serving customers of vari- 
ous types. There is nothing inherently 
impossible about serving all classes of 
customers (although I am inclined to 
think it is less likely to be done well 
than the service of some one or two 
selected classes), but it is impossible 
to handle all classes of trade at iden- 
tical prices and with identical service. 


Service Expense and Profits. 


I am laying great stress on the nec- 
essity for selling prices which cover 
the cost of the product and the service 
rendered, because I believe that there 
is nothing more important to the suc- 
cess of this business, and most others, 
than a firm resolution on the part of 
the people engaged in it that they will 
not engage in practices which are eco- 
nomically unsound. Such procedure 
carries its own penalty with it. If a 
customer will buy from us on such 
terms that we can handle his business 
profitable on a margin of 25c per cwt. 
and we refuse to serve him on such a 
margin, there will soon be someone in 
the field who will take advantage of the 
situation and we shall lose the trade to 
a concern which knows what it costs to 
extend the service and is courageous 
enough to proceed accordingly. 

On the other hand, if we undertake 





CHAIN STORE HAS PROBLEMS. 


Ye Ed gets a few valuable pointers 
from T. F. Snodgrass, who is responsible 
for the meat policy in 3,600 Safeway 
stores. 
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to sell every class of customer in smal] 
quantities with heavy service expense 
and do not demand the margin neceg- 
sary to cover such costs we shall find 
our results increasingly unprofitable, 
What we should really do is to deter- 
mine what the customer can afford to 
pay while maintaining a competitive 
position in the trade, and then devise 
a@ means of serving him at a price he 
is able to pay and at a cost we are 
able to meet. 


There are many customer service 
characteristics which are important 
from the cost standpoint. I should like 
to report to you briefly on a few which 
have previously been given relatively 
little attention, and to suggest that you 
make some study of these as they af- 
fect your own trade. 


During the past year we have been 
conducting, through the Institute of 
Meat Packing at the University of Chi- 
cago, a study of customer experience 
of three Chicago branch houses of pack- 
ing companies. The analysis covered a 

riod of five years (from 1926 to 1930 
inclusive). This study was designed to 
bring out such points as: 


1—How long the average customer 
remained active. 


2—How many new customers were 
gained and how many old ones lost each 
year. 


8—What kinds of customers were 
served and how they differed as to vol- 
ume of purchases, size of orders, length 
of life, bad debt losses, etc. 


4—Why customers are lost. 


5—Whether some types of customers 
are more likely than others to be | 
lived and profitable and if so, wi 
ones and how they can be identified in 
advance. 


The information as to length of serv- 
ice life has proved very interesting. 
We found that the average turnover of 
the customer list is very rapid—about 
once in 19 months in each of the three 
branch houses studied. This ea that 
while maintaining an average 
800 active customer accounts through- 
out the period, these branch houses 
served over 2,400 customers in the five 


years. 
Average Customer Turnover Rapid. 


Sixty-nine per cent of the customers 
served had ceased to buy before the end 
of the five-year period. About half of 
all new customers gained were lost 
again before the end of the first 
two-thirds before the end of the 
year, over 86 per cent by the end of 
the fourth year. 


When we say the average turnover 
of the customer list is once every 
teen months, we don’t mean of course 
that all of today’s customers will be lost 
within the next year and a half. 
the contrary, there are apparently @ 
the books at all times quite a n 
of customers who have been buying for 
four years, five years, six years, up 
10 years or longer. : 


These customers, in fact, are the ones 
from whom we obtain most of our 
ness. There are, however, @ 
number of customers who come on the 
books for only a short period, buy # 
small quantity of goods, and then dit 
‘appear from the records. 
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mall short-lived, small-purchase, high-cost 
ense customers who account for the high 
ceg- average rate of turnover, and also 
find doubtless for the unsatisfactory char- 
able. acter of much of our distribution. 
oter- How important is this question of 
d to length of life? That depends on how 
itive much time and effort you spend in ob- 
“Vise taining the business of a new customer. 
e he This may be much or little, depending 
- are on your policy and your salesmen. If 
you know what proportion of your 
rvice men’s time is put on attempting to 
rtant develop new accounts you can make 
| like some estimate of the cost. You might 
vhich figure out how long you must keep an 
ively ordinary customer, and how much you 
; you must sell him, in order to compensate 
y af- for this cost of establishing the initial 
relationship with him. This may be 
beak important or it may not. 
e of Factors Determining Service Cost. 
Be. I know of one large institution in 
pack- another field which has recently failed 
red @ because it overlooked this simple fact. 
1980 It set up a schedule of operations based 
ed to on a certain cost for obtaining custom- 
ers, with the expectation that it could 
keep them on the average for five years. 
omer In actual experience it kept them on 
the average only about one year. The 
were initial cost, which might have been 
absorbed successfully over a five-year 
period, was too burdensome to permit 
of a profit when it had to be recovered 
bie in a single year. The company is in 
ae the hands of a receiver. 

Further particulars on this plant will 
be given in the detailed study which is 
to be published shortly. For the pres- 

omers ent, let me suggest merely that this 

lo: question deserves attention. With this 

whi brief reference to the problem, I want 

fied in to turn to other customer character- 
istics which may also be of significance. 

’ serv- We can probably agree that among 

osting. the things which determine the cost of 

ver of serving a customer are: 

— 1—Probable length of life (already 

mentioned). 

1s that 

about 2—Total volume purchased. 

rough- 8—Size of average order. 

houses 4—Bad debt losses. 

ne five There are other things, of course, but 
these are readily obtainable as to most 

apid. customers, and it may be possible by 
using them as a basis of judgment to 

tomers form some impression about the rela- 

“ - tive costliness (and perhaps the relative 

1 
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Right.—Harry J. Williams, operating vice president, Wilson & Co.; J 
eral manager Albert Lea Packing Co., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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TABLE I.—CUSTOMERS CLASSIFIED BY KIND OF STORE. 


All stores 
Meat markets 
Combination meat and grocery 
Delicatessens, es, etc. 


groceries, 
Restaurants, lunch rooms, etc. ............see0ee: 


Average 


TABLE II.—CUSTOMERS CLASSIFIED BY SIZE OF STORB. 


profitableness) of customers of various 
types. 


How do stores of various kinds com- 
pare when they are studied from these 
viewpoints? The customers of the 
three branch houses were classified ac- 
cording to the type of business con- 
ducted. We found a large variety of 
customers on the books. These included 
meat markets, combination meat and 
grocery stores, delicatessens and other 
food shops, restaurants, lunch counters, 
barbecues, drug stores, hotels, hospitals, 
bakeries, and numerous other types of 
establishment. The experience with 
these different types of customers was 
very different. I have prepared a brief 
and much condensed table to show the 
wide variations among some of the 
more important groups. 


Food Stores Desirable Customers. 


From the summary (Table I) it will 
be noted that a large number of cus- 
tomers are meat markets or combina- 
tion meat and grocery stores. These 
customers on the whole constitute a 
desirable class of trade. Their average 
rate of turnover is once in 24 to 28 
months (against an average for all 
stores of once in 19 months). Their 
average total purchases are between 
$10,000 and $15,000 (against an aver- 
age for all customers of about $6,000). 
Their bad debt losses are something 
less than the average. 


Contrast these with the delicatessen- 
grocery-other food store group and 
with the restaurant-lunch counter- 
barbecue group. Customers of both 
these latter types are very numerous 
and quite evidently more costly to serve 
than the meat markets. Notice that 
nearly 500 delicatessens and grocery 
stores bought an average of only about 





Average purchase Sizeof Bad 
Number of life per average debt 
customers. months. customer. order. losses. 
2,442 19 6,200 30 
cee 514 24 OF S200 be 50 
We 489 28 11,100 24 30 
ae 479 12 7 12- 5.50 
ae 222 16 1,700 22 10.27 
Average 
verage purchase Sizeof Bad 
Number of life per average debt 
jtomers. onths. customer. order. losses. 
coe 514 24 $13,400 $27 $1.30 
es 130 32 30,200 36 1.28 
eee 211 25 10,200 23 1.18 
eee 178 19 4,600 17 1.96 


$700 each (against $13,000 for the meat 
stores). Notice their high rate of turn- 
over, indicating a short service life. 
Notice their very small orders, and 
their extraordinarily high ratio of bad 
debt losses. 


For these three branch houses, at 
least, it is obvious that meat markets 
and combination stores constituted a 
far better class of trade, making up the 
greater bulk of their volume, while cus- 
tomers of the other classes which are 
almost as numerous even though much 
less desirable. 


In Table II an analysis has been 
made to show the comparative record 
of meat markets of large, medium, and 
small size. A store with three or more 
full-time men was considered large; 
between two and three men, medium; 
less than two men, small. It is worth 
knowing that not only are the larger 
stores larger buyers (as might be ex- 
pected), but they buy in larger indi- 
vidual orders and have a longer service 
life; also that their bad debt losses are 
somewhat smaller. It has been sup- 
posed often that small orders come as 
frequently from large stores as from 
small ones, but this was not the case 
with these branch houses in the period 
studied. It would seem that a single 
packer probably gets about as great a 
proportion of the large store’s business 


. as of the small store’s business, which, 


other things being equal, of course 
makes the large store the better cus- 
tomer. 


This is not to be construed as indi- 
cating that the small store is neces- 
sarily an undesirable customer. Many 
of the small meat markets are satisfac- 
tory customers from all viewpoints. It 
is true, however, that they are in gen- 





THREE OF A KIND IS A PRETTY GOOD HAND. 
Left.—Rudolph Mattis, Max Trunz, Inc., New York City; J. L. Jacobs, Armour’s casings expert; Chas. Trunz, another 


udge J. D. Cooney, vice president; W. w. Bowers, gen- 
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TABLE III.—CUSTOMERS CLASSIFIED BY FIRST MONTH’S PURCHASES. 


$500 to $1,000 


eral more costly to serve, and also that 
a smaller percentage of them buy con- 
sistently enough and in large enough 
quantities to make their business satis- 
factory. 


Small Accounts Seldom Grow. 


One more analysis, and a very in- 
teresting one, has been made in terms 
of the size of the customer’s purchases 
during the first month of his connec- 
tion. It has long been a popular idea 
that we must serve small customers 
while they are small in order that we 
may build them up into the large cus-: 
tomers of the future. Actually most 
of them do not stay with us long enough 
to be built up, while, further, there is 
overwhelming evidence that the store 
which starts buying in a small way 
almost invariably continues to buy that 
way, and that the great majority of our 
large customers have been large cus- 
tomers from the start. 


In Table III, the customers of these 
three branch houses have been divided 
according to the size of their first 
month’s purchases. The correlation 
between this amount and the length of 
service life, the volume of total pur- 
chases, and the size of the average 
order is so close as to be astonishing. 


For every group an increase in the 
size of the first month’s purchases 
means an increase in the average serv- 
ice life, an increase in the total pur- 
chases, and an increase in the average 
order. From these results, one can 
almost predict by looking at a custom- 
er’s first month’s purchases how much 





E. A. CUDAHY, JR. 


(Cudahy Packing Co., Chicago, Il.) 


Vice-Chairman, Institute Plan 
Commission. 


Average 

sf Average purchase Sizeof Bad 
Number of life per average debt 
customers. months. customer. order. losses. 
os 821 12 $ 500 $13 $2.25 
oe 35 17 1,000 6 2.13 
oe 317 20 2,200 18 1.39 
ea 307 23 4,300 21 .89 
“a 32 26 9,000 23 1.50 
oe 210 30 17,400 26 82 
ee 117 38 50,300 36 1.43 


his total volume of purchases will 
probably be. 


It is fairly conclusive that the cus- 
tomer whose first month’s purchases 
amount to less than $50 is almost cer- 
tain never to buy in substantial quanti- 
ties or to be worth while in any other 
sense. Of the 224 new customers of 
this class obtained by these three branch 
houses in 1927, only 8 made average 
purchases of over $100 per month over 
their entire history. 


If an average of only 4 out of every 
100 of these customers develops into a 
profitable outlet, it would seem that 
there is probably some better way of 
determining which accounts should be 
cultivated than by bringing in 100 or so 
new ones every year in the hope that 
3 or 4 may survive. Of these accounts 
newly obtained in the year 1927, one 
customer whose first month’s purchases 
amounted to over $2,000 made aggre- 
gate purchases in the ensuing four years 
which were greater than the combined 
purchases of 155 other customers who 
bought less than $25 in their first 
month. 


Studies to Be Published. 


There are numerous other aspects of 
this study which we believe deserve the 
attention of packinghouse sales execu- 
tives. Details of the findings will be 
published shortly in the form of a book- 
let which will be distributed to all 
members. I hope that when you read 
it you will bear in mind the points 
which I made at the outset, and view 
it as simply suggesting the necessity 
for a study of the types of customers 
available, their probable service char- 
acteristics, the margins obtainable on 
their business, and their all around 
suitability as outlets for your products. 


If some class of customers are better 
adapted to your merchandising meth- 
ods and your service and pricing poli- 
cies, you may wish to concentrate on 
customers of that type. That is to say 
that you will wish to cultivate custom- 
ers who show some promise of being 
profitable. As to the customers you 
now have, you will want to keep all or 
most of them and to make them profit- 
able if they are not in that classification 
now. And in every case you will want 
to be sure that you are doing your mer- 
chandising job as efficiently and eco- 
nomically as possible for the kind of 
service you are attempting to give, and 
that you are obtaining the margin 
which is necessary to cover your mini- 
mum cost. In no other way can you 
count on the development or continu- 
ance of sound and profitable distribu- 
tion. 


CHAIRMAN CUDAHY: I think Mr. 
Greer has given us something to think 
about. May I just take this oppor- 
tunity to suggest that you follow up his 
two suggestions and discontinue spend- 
ing money and wearing out shoe leather 
calling on customers of the Cudahy 
Packing Co. The meeting is adjourned. 





Fourth Session 
Tuesday, November 15, 1932. 


The meeting convened at two forty- 
five o’clock, John W. Rath, Chair. 
man of the Board, presiding. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: B. C. Dickin- 
son, one of the vice chairmen, was to 
preside this afternoon, but was unable 
to be present. We have a very inter- 
esting program this afternoon. The 
first subject is “The Hog Situation and 
Outlook for the Year Beginning Octo. 
ber 1, 1932.” This will be discussed by 
C. A. Burmeister, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C 


Hog Situation and Outlook 


By C. A. Burmeister. 


In order to visualize clearly present 
conditions in the hog industry and the 
factors which are likely to determine 
the outlook for this industry during the 
coming year, it might be well to re- 
view briefly some of the developments 
in the general livestock and agricultural 
situation of the past decade. 


The livestock situation in this coun- 
has undergone marked changes 
since 1920. These changes have re- 
sulted largely from the readjustments 
that were made necessary because of 
the abnormal conditions which de- 
veloped during and since the World 
War. Livestock production was ex- 
panded greatly prior to and during the 


war and as a result the livestock situa-, 


tion in 1920 was about as follows: 


Numbers of livestock of all kinds, ex- 
cept sheep, were near the peak, and the 
potential output of meat was excessive 
for domestic consumption; war-time ex- 
port outlet for chilled or frozen beef 
was cut off and export outlet for cured 
pork products and lard promised to be 
curtailed; demand for horses and mules 
for war purposes had ceased, and the 
need for these, both in agricultural and 
non-agricultural work, was declining; 
marked readjustments in_ lives 
numbers to post-war conditions were 
necessary. 


The readjustments which followed, 
however, were affected by the trends in 
feed grain production and in fe 
prices. Much of the land which prior 
to the war had been used for feed crops 
and had been shifted into food crops 
during the war was shifted back into 
feed grains. Three favorable years for 
corn production, 1920 to 1922, resulted 
in unusually large supplies of corn on 
farms and consequent low prices for 
this grain. This stimulated hog produc- 
tion. 


Factors of Supply and Price. 


At the same time, the sharp decline 
in cattle prices during the 1920-21 de- 
pression tended to check the liquidation 
in cattle numbers which had started in 
1919. The result of these various 
fluences was to check the downwa 
trend in total livestock numbers 
extended from 1919 to 1922. The sharp 
upturn in hog production in response 
to the favorable hog-corn price relation, 
which came as a result of the large 
corn supplies, carried the total of 
livestock to a new record oes This 
was reflected in tremendous hog slaugh- 
ter supplies in 1923 and 1924. 
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These supplies forced hog prices 
downward, and with a short corn cro 
in 1924 hog vroduction was curtailed. 
Cattle and horse numbers also declined, 
and thus total numbers of all livestock 
were sharply reduced by 1926. The new 
level in numbers, in terms of feed grain 
requirements, was not greatiy different 
from that of ten years earlier, but was 
much above the average of 1910-14. 


The change in the situation with re- 
spect to hay, forage, and pasture con- 
suming requirements was even more 
marked. Both cattle and work stock 
numbers had been declining steadily 
since 1918 when they were near their 
highest points, and they continued 
downward at about the same rate until 
1928. Since that year there has been 
an increase in cattle numbers which 
has slightly more than offset the con- 
tinuing decline in numbers of work 
stock. 


At the beginning of 1930, livestock 
numbers, based upon feed grain re- 
quirements, were near the smallest in 
15 years. Based on hay, pasture and 
forage requirements they were the 
smallest in 30 years. Total numbers of 
livestock, therefore, were not excessive, 
although some readjustment in sheep 
numbers seemed advisable. 


Effects of Depression. 


A significant phase of the situation, 
however, was that meat animals rep- 
resented a larger proportion of the 
total, as a result of the continuous 
decline in work stock which made in- 
creasingly large amounts of food avail- 
able for meat animals. Production of 
poultry and eggs also had been greatly 
increased. 


The hog situation had changed great- 
ly, in that the yearly supply of hogs 
going into commercial slaughter had 
been greatly increased in relation to the 
total number of hogs on farms at the 
beginning of the year. This was be- 
cause of a marked shift in hog produc- 
tion to the northwestern Corn Belt, 
where the annual commercial output in 
relation to numbers at the beginning 
of the year is large. In general, the 
potential meat production of the coun- 
try was well adjusted to consuming de- 
mand at a relatively high level of 
prices. 


Since 1980, the situation in the live- 
stock industry has been changed some- 
what as a result of the business de- 
pression and its effects on consumer 
purchasing power at home and abroad. 
Changes in feed production during the 
last three years are additional factors 
which have put a different aspect on the 
situation. The depression, although 
causing livestock prices to decline 
sharply, did not tend to disrupt the 
favorable production situation of live- 
stock until near the end of this year. 


Large Supplies Indicated. 


This was due largely to the fact that 
the droughts of 1930 and 1931 caused 
a feed shortage and hence tended to 
Prevent any material increase in live- 
stock production. Low prices of such 
stock as old ewes and thin cows tended 
to restrict the marketing of these and 
thus resulted in further increases in 
iheep numbers when normally a reduc- 
tion would have occurred, and acceler- 
ated the increase in cattle numbers. 


As a result of the large feed crops 
8 year, the situation in the livestock 
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industry with respect to prospective 
slaughter supplies gives indications of 
becoming less favorable. Although live- 
stock prices are extremely low—with 
respect to hogs, the lowest in more than 
35 years—the producer can still realize 
more from his feed grains by feeding 
them to livestock than he can by selling 
them in the cash market. 


Furthermore, livestock represents his 
only outlet for roughage, and to a large 
extent the sale of livestock provides the 
only means of obtaining needed funds. 
These conditions are likely to result in 
a sharp increase in livestock produc- 
tion within the coming year. This in- 
crease will be largely in hogs and in 
grain-finished cattle. While total cattle 
slaughter may not increase greatly, the 
proportion that is grain finished in 1933 
aged will be much larger than that 
in ; 


Summarizing the development of the 
past decade with respect to hogs only, 
there have been two complete cycles of 
hog production since 1920. Production 
as indicated by the yearly pig crops in- 
creased to record levels in 1922 and 
1923. It then fell off sharply in 1924 
and 1925 and increased again in 1926 
and 1927. Decreases followed in the 
next three years, but in 1931 there was 
a marked upturn, indicating that a third 
cycle had begun. 

The increase in the total United 
States pig crop in 1931 from that of 
1930 amounted to more than 7,000,000 
head, or about 10 per cent. That 
increase was reflected in the slaugh- 
ter supplies for the marketing year 
which ended September 30, 1932, and 
was the basis of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s estimate which 
appeared in its hog outlook report, re- 
leased last winter, that federally in- 
spected slaughter during the 1931-32 
year would probably total 47,000,000 to 
48,000,000 head. 


Farm Slaughter Large. 


When the year ended, the actual fig- 
ure was approximately 46,700,000 head. 
This was 7 per cent more than in the 
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previous year, and was slightly less 
than 2 per cent below the mean of the 
range of the Department’s estimate, 
and less than 1 per cent of its mini- 
mum fi There is considerable evi- 
—_—, sage that — coe other 
non-federally inspected ughter rep- 
resented a larger proportion of the total 
slaughter than it did in previous years. 


The low level to which hog prices 
declined during the year, with practi- 
cally no change in transportation and 
marketing costs, caused producers to 
seek other outlets for their hogs than 
those they had used before. It is not 
improbable that nearly one million 
hogs, which normally would have been 
slaughtered under Federal inspection, 
were diverted into other slaughter. 


The importance and value of the 
semi-annual pig surveys conducted by 
the Department ascertain the 
changes in the size of the pig crop were 
probably never more clearly demon- 
strated than in this past year. This 
was especially true with respect to the 
indications regarding prospective mar- 
ket supplies last summer. 


When hog producers reacted to the 
low prices of last June by going on a 
silent marketing strike and turning 
their hogs out to pasture rather than 
sending them to slaughter, there were 
some critics who were a little hasty in 
their conclusions that the forecasts as 
to summer slaughter supplies were in 
error. These apparently made the mis- 
take of planning their summer program 
of storage stock disposal on the theory 
that the summer slaughter was going 
to be very small. This accounted for 
the spectacular rise in _s B sey in 
late June and pong | July and the widely 
heralded opinion that hogs were leading 
us out of the depression and back to 
prosperity. 


Using Pig Survey Data. 


Newspaper editorials from Florida to 
Oregon criticizing the survey figures 
came to our attention, but there was 
nothing in the situation that indicated 
the figures were too large, and the mar- 
ketings from mid-July to early October 
confirmed our estimates as to the pros- 
pective summer slaughter supply. 


In this connection, I would like to 
emphasize the importance of proper in- 
terpretation of the survey figures. The 
survey of last fall, for instance, indi- 
cated a 20 per cent increase in the fall 
pig crop of 1931 over that of 1930. 
It was not to be expected, however, that 
this would be reflected in a similar in- 
crease in federally inspected slaughter 
during the period that these pigs would 
be marketed. 


The months during which the fall pig 
crop is marketed in volume vary con- 
siderably in different areas. From some 
sections relatively large numbers of fall 
pigs are marketed in March and April, 
while in other sections few are mar- 
keted until June or later. In areas 
where corn supplies are short many are 
held over and finished on the current 
year’s production of feed grains. 


Also, the months during which the 
bulk of the fall pigs are marketed are 
those when a large part of the brood 
sows and gilts which were kept to far- 
row in the spring are sent to market. 
There is no available information as to 
the content of hog slaughter during this 
period and the proportion of fall pigs in 
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this slaughter probably varies consid- 
erably from year to year. 


The 1930 census report showed that 
on April 1 of that year there were 
6,282,000 sows and gilts to farrow in 
the spring and 16,420,000 other hogs, 
not including pigs farrowed since the 
first of January. According to these 
figures, sows were equivalent in num- 
ber to 37 per cent of the other hogs. 
While the greater part of these other 
hogs were fall pigs of 1929, there also 
would be included substantial numbers 
of spring pigs of 1929, especially in the 
Western Corn Belt. These figures in- 
dicate the difficulty of trying to esti- 
mate probable changes in inspected 
slaughter from changes in the fall pig 
crop. 


Hog Outlet for 1932. 


While the indications of changes in 
the pig crop are the principal source 
of information by which the Depart- 
ment undertakes to forecast develop- 
ments in the hog situation, these are 
not the only sources used. Develop- 
ments in the situation are followed 
carefully throughout the year and are 
analyzed monthly in brief statements 
which are given wide publicity over the 
radio and in the form of mimeograph 
releases. 


Having outlined the developments 
which led up to present conditions, what 
is the evidence as to the outlook for 
the current year? The hog production 
cycle, which got under way in 1931, and 
which was reflected in the increased 
slaughter supplies of this past year, 
was interrupted in its prégress by un- 
favorable weather conditions. As a re- 
sult, slaughter supplies of hogs this 
— will be smaller than those of last 
winter. 


Drought in the Northwestern Corn 
Belt in 1931 curtailed the corn crop in 
that region and forced the liquidation 
of much breeding stock last winter and 
spring. In addition, unfavorable weath- 
er at farrowing time last spring in 
many sections of the Corn Belt also 
contributed to reducing the size of the 
1932 spring pig crop. The June survey 
figures indicated that the crop was 
about 7 per cent smaller than that of 
1931, and 4 per cent less than the 5- 
year average. In actual number, it rep- 
resented a reduction from 1931 of about 
8,760,000 head. 


Hog Supplies Appear Large. 


The more significant factors in the 
situation, however, are the marked dif- 
ferences in the regional changes in the 
size of the crop. The twelve Corn Belt 
states furnish about 90 per cent of the 
hogs that go into the commercial sup- 
ply, and the decrease in these States 
amounted to 10 per cent. All of this 
reduction, however, was in the western 
part of the Corn Belt, being most 
marked in the Dakotas, Nebraska and 
Minnesota. 


The pig crop in this region, which 
was where the drought forced liquida- 
tion of breeding stock last winter, was 
15 per cent less than that of a year 
earlier. That same region, however, 
raised an immense corn crop this year 
and also produced large supplies of 
other feed grains. In other words, it is 
long on feed and short of hogs. Re- 
ports coming to the Department re- 
cently indicate that in many sections of 
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that region the farm price of corn is 
less than 10c a bushel. 


The Eastern Corn Belt, which pro- 
duces between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
spring pig crop of the Corn Belt, had 
an increase of 3 per cent in its pig crop 
last spring. All other areas, except the 
far western states, also raised more 
pigs than last year. The increase in 
the South amounted to about a million 
head. Most of this increase will go into 
farm and local slaughter in the South 
and be consumed near where produced. 
Its chief importance lies in the fact that 
it will restrict the outlet for the pork 
produced in the Corn Belt. 


Marketing season for the spring pi 
crop is largely from October to April. 
Federally inspected slaughter during 
this period last year totaled 30,371,000 
head. Average weight was 224 lbs., or 
the same as the 10-year average, but 
was 6 lbs. less than the average of a 
year earlier. There is considerable evi- 
dence that more sows and gilts will be 
held back for breeding purposes this 
fall and winter than last year. 


Inspected Slaughter Down. 


As already pointed out, a larger- 
than-usual proportion of the 1931 pig 
crop went into farm and other non- 
federally inspected slaughter this past 
year. Conditions which resulted in this 
shift in slaughter have not changed. 
In fact, they are more pronounced than 
a year ago. Reduction in total slaugh- 
ter this fall and winter, therefore, is 
likely to be relatively greater than the 
7 per cent reduction in the 1932 spring 
pig crop. 

This crop, apparently, is about the 
same size and is distributed over the 
country in about the same proportions 
as the spring crop of 1925. Federally 
inspected slaughter from that crop 
totaled slightly more than 26,000,000 
head, or 4,000,000 less than the number 
slaughtered last fall and winter. Such 
a reduction would amount to 13 per 
cent. 





WHAT’S AHEAD IN HOGS. 


Cc. A. Burmeister, market expert of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
tells packers of the hog outlook. 





It seems doubtful, however, that the 
decrease this fall and winter would be 
as t. A figure nearer 3,000,000 
head, or less, would be my own esti- 
mate at this time. There is some eyi- 
dence that a large proportion of this 
year’s fall pigs was farrowed un’ 
early, and many of these are likely to 
be marketed in March and April. Be. 
cause of the heavier weights at which 
hogs will be marketed, the decrease in 
total pork will be relatively less than 
the reduction in numbers. 


Distribution of slaughter supplies 
through the fall and winter season is 
always of considerable interest to the 
oe industry, because if it can be 
oreseen it will aid in determining buy- 
ing and selling policies. Last year, the 
proportion of the seven-month total 
slaughtered during the first three 
months, October to December, was 
slightly greater than the average of the 
last ten years. This was due to some 
earlier marketing from the western 
Corn Belt as a result of short feed 
supplies. 


Feed supplies are abundant this year 
and are very low in price as compared 
with hog prices. This would indicate 
that hogs will be fed longer than usual; 
hence they will be late in moving to 
market and will be above average in 
weight. Recent developments tend to 
confirm this conclusion. 


Feed is Abundant. 


Although slaughter in October was 
about 5 per cent smaller than that of 
October last year, there is considerable 
evidence that it included a larger than 
usual proportion of old crop hogs which 
had been carried over. Slaughter thus 
far this month is far below a year 
earlier. Apparently, when Chicago 
prices get near the $3.00 level, <— 
ducers stop selling, as they did 
June. With cheap corn and fewer hogs 
to feed than a year ago, they are dis- 
posed to feed longer and wait for the 
possibility of price improvement. 


The western Corn Belt usually mar- 
kets the bulk of its hogs in the late 
winter, whereas hogs in the Easter 
Corn Belt usually are sold earlier. Be- 
cause of the shortage of hogs in the 
Western Corn Belt, it would be logical 
to assume that the greatest reduction 
in marketings this winter from a year 
earlier would be in February and 
March. There is a strong possibility, 
however, that because of delayed mar- 
ketings throughout the Corn Belt the 
greatest decrease will occur in Novem- 
ber and December. 


With respect to slaughter supplies 
during the 5 months period, May to 
September, next year, it iy now 
that they will be somewhat larger than 
those of a year earlier. The June 
survey indicated a slight decrease i 
the number of sows to farrow this 
if hog producers carried out their it- 
tentions as expressed at the time the 
survey was made. 


Increased Farrowings Expected. 


Increased farrowings were indicated 
in all regions except the Western Com 
Belt and the far western states. De 
velopments since mid-summer point t 
a larger increase in fall farrowin: 
indicated in the June survey. 
connection, it is well to keep in mind 
that the fall pig crop of last year was 
the largest fall crop in the last seve 
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© PORK AND LARD EXPRESSED IN HOG EQUIVALENTS (160 POUNDS*+! HOG) 


HOG PRODUCTS EXPORTS AND COMMERCIAL HOG SLAUGHTER. 


Exports of pork products from the United States during the last 60 years have 
tended to move in cycles corresponding to cycles in domestic slaughter supplies, 
according to the above chart prepared by Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the 


U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
been quite different. 


Trends in exports and domestic slaughter have 
Prior to 1900 the export trend was upward except for a brief 
tg in the 80’s when checked by governmental restrictions to trade. 


The trend 


s been downward since 1900 except for a large increase from 1914-1920 caused by 


war demand. The 


downward trend has been largely due to increased European hog 


production and a revival of the earlier restrictions to trade. 


years and was 7 per cent larger than 
the 5-year average. 


The present favorable relations be- 
tween hog prices and feed prices is ex- 
pected to result in a large increase in 
the pig crop of next spring, provided 
weather conditions are favorable at 
farrowing time. This will result in a 
resumption of the upswing in the hog 
production cycle which was interrupted 
this year. The 1933 pig crop will begin 
to appear in market supplies next fall. 


Probably the most significant feature 
in the present hog situation is the low 
level of consumer demand, both in this 
country and abroad. It is estimated 
that total consumer income in this 
country this year is about 60 per cent 
smaller than that of 1929, and that out 
of the 40 million income producers in 
that year not on farms, about one- 
fourth are now unemployed. 


As a result of the great reduction in 
incomes, consumers obviously have been 
compelled to curtail their expenditures 
for meats. At the same time, as has 
already been pointed out, supplies of 
hog products in this past year were 
larger than in the previous year. Un- 
fortunately, exports of hog products 
were reduced because of increased hog 
production and reduced buying power 
abroad. This further incre the 
supplies of hog products for domestic 
consumption. 


Slaughter Determines Consumption. 


Since it is economically unsound to 
hold these products for a very long 
period, they had to be moved into con- 
sumption at whatever price consumers 
were willing to pay. e result was 
that domestic consumption of pork and 
lard in the past hog marketing year 
was —*. the largest on record. 
Some might be inclined to say that this 
mereased consumption meant an in- 
crease in demand, or that low prices 
caused an increase in consumption. 


As a matter of fact, consumption in- 
creased because there were increased 
supplies to be consumed. Meat con- 
sumption is determined almost entirely 


by the volume of slaughter supplies. 
When slaughter increases, consumption 
does likewise unless there is an off- 
setting increase in exports to absorb 
the surplus. Price is adjusted to the 
level at which consumers are willing to 
buy the amount offered for consump- 
tion. 


Based on retail prices in New York 
City, the total expenditures of con- 
sumers for pork and lard during this 
past marketing year were 17 per cent 
smaller than in 1930-31 and 31 per cent 
less than in 1929-30. If figures were 
available showing average retail prices 
for the entire country they undoubtedly 
would show even greater declines in 
total expenditures for pork and lard. 


Possibilities of improvement in con- 
sumer demand for meats during the 
coming year obviously are of vital in- 
terest to the packing industry. This 
improvement will depend on whether or 
not consumer incomes increase, which 
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in turn will de largely upon de- 

velopments in business indus- 
ial situations. With res to the 

es —— and in ial ~ 

velopments as affecting prospective de- 

mand for farm products, the foll 

is quoted from a recent report rel 

by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
onomics. 


Business on Upgrade. 


“In summarizing various develo 
ments which may affect the domestic 
demand for farm products during 1933, 
it sere that the improvement in in- 
dustrial production, which took place 
from July to October, pone marks 
the reversal of the declining phase of 
this depression, that the improved 
credit outlook and the restoration of 
some degree of confidence in the exist- 
ing situation indicate a sounder ground- 
work for some recovery, that the re- 
cent rate of improvement is not likely 
to be fully sustained during the winter 
months, and that in view of the ex- 
haustion of a large portion of the re- 
serve purchasing power of consumers, 
depletion of savings and accumulation 
of indebtedness during three years of 
severe My ees improvement during 
the last half of 1933 may be of only 
moderate proportion.” 


There is usually a lag of a few 


months between changes in industrial 
conditions and chan in consumer de- 


mand for meats. Hence any revival in 
business during the next few months 


probably would not be reflected in a 
materially stronger domestic demand 
for pork and lard until sometime next 
spring. 

Statements frequently are made that 
there is a close relation between hog 
prices and business activity, and that 
rising hog prices will result in business 
improvement. The evidence, however, 
does not support this theory. It is true 
that the demand for hogs, that is, the 
price paid for a given quantity, is gov- 
erned largely by business conditions, 
but because of the variation the 
market supply of hogs and its effect 
on hog prices, the cycles in hog prices 
are not always coincident with the 
cycles in business. 


During the prolonged depression of 
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the 70s, the disparity in the movement 
of hog prices and of business activity 
was especially marked. During the 
years 1873 to 1875 inclusive, business 
activity declined steadily, but hog prices 
were rising. Although the unfavorable 
business situation, undoubtedly reduced 
the consumer demand for hog products 
during these years, the sharp decrease 
in production more than offset the ef- 
fects of reduced demand. 


Hog Prices and Business Cycles. 


Production increased from 1876 to 
1878, and prices declined, while busi- 
ness activity remained at a low level. 
Hog prices advanced as business re- 
covered during 1879, 1880 and 1881, but 
an increase in production during those 
years prevented the advance in prices 
from being as marked as the improve- 
ment in business conditions. 

During the early 80’s, trends of hog 
prices and of business activity were 
quite similar, price changes being gov- 
erned largely by changes in demand 
with production showing little change. 
Changes in slaughter supplies, however, 
resulted in a considerable difference in 
the movement of these two series from 
1885 to 1891. The inverse movement 
was most marked during 1889 and 1890. 
In the latter year the business cycle 
reached its peak whereas hog prices 
established a new low level for the 

riod and hog slaughter was unusually 
arge. 

From 1892 to 1896, hog prices de- 
clined gradually but steadily. The 
major depression of the early 90’s 
reached its low point in 1894, and a 
sharp recovery occurred during the lat- 
ter half of that year and in 1895. Busi- 
ness activity declined again in 1896, but 
from 1897 to 1900 the trend was _— 
ly upward. Hog prices advanced only 
moderately during the latter period, due 
largely to increased supplies. 

During the period from 1907 to 1914 
there was a close correspondence be- 
tween the cycles of hog prices and those 
of business. During this period, how- 
ever, slaughter supplies were large 
when business activity was at a low 
level and were small when business 
conditions were favorable. A study of 
the factors responsible for the cycles of 
hog prices during this period indicates 
that the coincidence of these cycles 
with the cyclical fluctuations in busi- 
ness activity was largely accidental. 


Hog Price Trends. 


In both 1906 and 1910, the concur- 
rence of small slaughter supplies of 
hogs and large corn crops resulted in 
price ratios which encouraged hog pro- 
duction. As a consequence, the larger 
supplies which were marketed in 1908 
and in 1911, together with the depress- 
ing influence of curtailed business ac- 
tivity which reduced the demand for 
pork and lard, resulted in low hog 
prices and unfavorable hog-corn price 
ratios. 

During the depression of 1920-21, both 
business activity and hog prices de- 
clined sharply. The decline in hog 
prices, however, was not so great as 
the decline in corn prices, so that in 
1921 when the low point of the de- 
a ae was reached, the relationship 

etween hog prices and corn prices was 
such as to encourage the marketing of 
corn by feeding it to hogs. This re- 
sulted in an increase in hog production. 

In 1923, when business conditions 
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were favorable, slaughter supplies wére 
the largest on record and hog prices 
were at a lower level than in 1921. 
During the years 1924 to 1928 inclu- 
sive, the hog price cycle coincided with 
the business cycle, and the supply and 
price of hogs moved in opposite direc- 
tions. Since 1929, both business activ- 
ity and hog prices have declined at a 
rapid rate, and as in 1919, 1920 and 
1921, there has been relatively little 
change in slaughter supplies. 

It is apparent from these relation- 
ships that, although business conditions 
and their effect on consumer purchasing 
power exerts a major influence on hog 
prices, marked changes in supplies fre- 
quently cause the hog price cycle and 
the business cycle to move in opposite 
directions. 

During periods of major business de- 
pressions, there has been a distinct ten- 
dency for corn prices to decline rela- 
tively more than hog prices, thus pro- 
viding an incentive to expand hog pro- 
duction even though hog prices are 
much lower than in preceding years. 
As a result, the subsequent recovery in 
business is usually more rapid than the 
improvement in hog prices. 


Exports Sharply Reduced. 


The probable export demand for 
American hog products is also of in- 
terest to hog producers and the packing 
industry, since part of the annual pro- 
duction is sold abroad. United States 
exports of hog products, however, have 
been trending downward since 1919. 
During this last marketing year the 
total was the smallest in 50 years. The 
drop in exports has been most marked 
in pork, and the reduction in this past 
year from the exports of the previous 
year amounted to 30 per cent. Lard 
exports fell off only 1 per cent. 

The sharp reduction in exports has 
been due largely to the marked upward 
trend in European hog production. The 
expansion of the hog industry in Ger- 
many and Denmark, the most impor- 
tant producing countries in Europe, has 
placed the hog population in those 
countries above the peak levels reached 
just prior to the World War. 

Production in most other foreign hog 
producing countries also has increased 
during recent years. Depreciated cur- 
rencies abroad, together with increased 
tariff duties in several importing coun- 
tries, were additional unfavorable fac- 
tors affecting United States exports of 
hog products during 1932. 
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European Hog. Supplies Smaller, 


Mid-summer hog census. returns 
showed a marked reduction in total 
numbers from those of a year earlier 
and a considerably smaller number of 
sows bred to farrow this fall in all im. 
portant European hog producing coun- 
tries, except the United Kingdom. Hog 
products, other than fresh pork, pro. 
duced in the latter country, however, 
are minor factors in British market 
supplies. 


In Germany, the leading continental 
hog producing country, the cycle of 
production and marketing has turned 
definitely downward. Census returns, 
as of September 1, in that country, 
showed a reduction in total hog num. 
bers of 5 per cent fr m those of a year 
earlier, and the number of sows in far- 
row was 8 per cent smaller than on 
September 1 last year. 


In Great Britain, the leading foreign 
market for American cured pork and 
lard. it seems likely that market sup- 
plies from continental countries during 
the 1932-33 marketing year will be con- 
siderably smaller than during the cur- 
rent year, but probably greater than 
the average of the last 10 years when 
the trend of such supplies was sharply 
upward. 


Hog slaughter in Denmark and pork 
exports from that country to the United 
Kingdom are expected to be consider- 
ably smaller than during the last two 
years, but they are likely to be some- 
what larger than those of 1929-30 and 
far above the levels of other post-war 
years. Indications are that hog mar- 
ketings in Poland will decrease during 
the coming year but continued efforts 
are being made by that country to ex- 
port to British markets an increasing 
proportion of their production by di- 
verting to curing plants, hogs which 
were formerly marketed alive or as 
fresh meat on the continent. 


Lard Export Prospects. 


Hog production in the Netherlands 
has also decreased sharply, and mar- 
ketings in that country during the 1932- 
33 marketing year will be smaller than 
those of the current year. Although 
Great Britain has consumed a larger 
quantity of cured pork this year than 
last, pork prices in that country have 
been at extremely low levels. Recent 
reports indicate that the Empire pref- 
erence policy is being pete to in- 
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clude cured pork, particularly in favor 
of the Canadian product. Continental 
markets offer only a very limited out- 
let for American cured pork. 


Indications are that Great Britain 
will continue to take quantities of 
American lard in line with those of 
other recent years. About 85 per cent 
of the lard imported into that country 
comes from the United States. Im- 
ports of American lard were somewhat 
smaller during the 1931-32 marketing 
year than those of a year earlier, but 
fluctuations in recent years have been 
within relatively narrow limits. 


On the Continent, the outlook is less 
definite. Lard imports into Germany 
have been larger in 1931-32, than the 
relatively small takings in 1930-31. In 
a number of countries, including Ger- 
many, however, exchange control regu- 
lations and high tariffs are limiting the 
usual outlets for American lard, and 
there are indications of more increased 
import restrictions in the near future. 


English Prices Low. 


Reference has been made to the fact 
that the British market is the prin- 
cipal outlet for exports of pork prod- 
ucts from the United States. These 
exports, however, represent only a 
small proportion of total British im- 
ports of cured pork. It is rather sig- 
nificant that total imports of pork into 
Great Britain have increased greatly 
during recent years, although imports 
from this country have decreased. 

The fact that imports from the 
United States have declined while those 
from Denmark and other countries have 
icreased indicates that at the relative 
Prices prevailing the British trade has 
preferred the latter. But during this 
time the Danish product has been lower 
i prices relative to the American prod- 
uct than it was some years ago. For 
Some time past, the wholesale price of 
Danish Wiltshire sides has been about 
the same as the simple average of 
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prices of American green hams and 
bellies and refined lard. 


From 1924 to 1928, however, prices 
of Danish Wiltshires were considerably 
above the average of prices of these 
American products. In 1931, prices of 
Danish Wiltshires averaged $13.50, and 
the average of American products was 
$12.98. In 1925, Wiltshires sold for 
$26.79, and the average of American 
products was $23.62. 


The indications from this price re- 
lationship are that prices for the Danish 
roduct have had to be reduced relative- 
y more than have those of the Amer- 
ican products in order to get the British 
market to take the increasing supply, 
That the American products have not 
declined as much is due to the fact that 
American packers have preferred to re- 
duce their exports to the British mar- 
ket rather than to cut their prices to a 
point where they could continue to hold 
their former volume. 


That they have done this, has been 
because they could get more for these 
products in the American market than 
they could by exporting them at the 
prices they would have had to take if 
thev had forced them into the British 
supply. Since Great Britain is almost 
the sole outlet for Danish exports, in- 
creases in Danish supplies of necessity 
must go there and be sold for what they 
will bring. 


Need for Merchandising. 


American packers will only ship there 
as long as the net returns they can get 
are fairly equivalent to what they can 
get at home, with the exception that 
as long as they maintain selling organ- 
izations abroad and have a good-will 
value in their established trade, they 
may consign products to these foreign 
branches and sell limited amounts for 
less than they would bring at home. 


In other words they may, for a lim- 
ited time, operate their business at a 
loss in order to maintain a position in 
these foreign markets, but to hold these 
losses at a minimum they will limit 
this business. 


If a concentrated effort were made to 
improve and standardize the quality of 
American pork products (not lard) ex- 
ported, and an organized advertising 
and selling campaign. based upon qual- 
itv products were conducted, it is prob- 
able that a materially larger amount of 
such products could be disposed of in the 
British market. With smaller supplies 
from Denmark and other European ex- 
port countries in prospect for the next 
year or two, total pork supplies going 
to British Markets might be maintained 
at recent levels by increasing supplies 
from the United States. 


While this would necessitate the 
maintenance of a low level of prices in 
Great Britain for these products, it 
would result in a further discourage- 
ment of hog production in European 
countries and thus tend to bring rela- 
tive production among various export- 
ing countries back to a more normal 
relationship. 


Better Consumer Demand Expected. 


Summing up the outlook for the 
swine industry: 


Supplies of hogs for the fall and win- 
ter marketing season, October to April 
are smaller than those of a year ago, 
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but supplies for the es May to 
September, will probably exceed those 
in that period this year. 


Feed supplies are plentiful in most 
producing areas, and feed prices are 
relatively much lower than hog prices. 
This will cause hog producers to feed 
their hogs to heavier weights than last 
winter, hence the decrease in total 
weight will be relatively less than the 
decrease in hog numbers. 


Supplies of hogs are not excessive for 
normal demand conditions, but consum- 
er purchasing power, both at home and 
abroad, is at very low levels. This is 
reflected in a greatly reduced demand 
for all meats. Demand will improve as 
industrial and business conditions im- 
prove, but because of the lag which 
usually prevails between ges in 
these conditions and changes in con- 
sumer demand for meats, improvement 
in business during the next few months 
probably would not be reflected in a 
materially stronger domestic demand 
for hog products until sometime next 
spring. 


Although smaller hog supplies are in 
prospect in competing European coun- 
tries, the foreign demand for American 
hog products is not likely to improve 
as much as normally would be expected 
because of the higher tariff duties and 
other import restrictions being imposed 
by some of the importing countries. 

Despite the present low level of hog 
prices, the relationship of these prices 
to feed prices is such as to encourage 
hog producers to expand hog produc- 
tion considerably next year. A ma- 
terial increase in production is likely 
to result in burdensome supplies of 
pork and lard during the marketing 
year, 1933-34. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: We have heard 
the hog situation pretty thoroughly 
discussed, but there is another depart- 
ment of our business in which we are 
all interested. The next speaker will 
discuss “The General Live Stock Situa- 
tion.” 


The General Live-Stock 
Situation 
By F. E. Mollin. 


Generally speaking, agriculture in the 
United States is suffering from over- 
production, aggravated, of course, by 
the serious reduction in purchasing or 
consuming power which is an unavoid- 
able concomitant of the depression. In 
the livestock industry, especially in 
cattle, we have rather prided ourselves 
on the fact that we were not producing 
in excess of our needs. When the de- 
pression struck us in 1929, our cattle 
population was the lowest in years. 
Ordinarily we should have had several 
profitable seasons, while the production 
curve went up. - 

But we have found that, whether you 
call it overproduction or underconsum 
tion, whether markets are depressed by 
a lack of demand, by too large receipts 
or ruinous competition of other com- 
modities which come into either direct 
or indirect competition with your own, 
the result is the same. We have 
watched our markets go from good to 
bad, and from bad to worse, until it 
has seemed at times that there was no 
bottom. 


I should like to discuss some of the 
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factors that are at least partially re- 
sponsible for the present situation. 

everal of these factors are beyond the 
control of any of us; others are not. 
It is to these latter that we, as an in- 
dustry, should devote ourselves. Let 
me take this occasion to say that the 
improved relations which have existed 
between packers and producers during 
the past decade are a source of great 
satisfaction to western livestock men. 


If we can, in the same spirit, devote 
ourselves to the important tasks ahead, 
I am confident that we shall be able 
to accomplish a great deal. It is, there- 
fore, with no critical intent that I men- 
tion some of the things in which we 
believe the packers can and should co- 
operate to help restore the industry to 
an even keel. 


Beef Consumption Lower. 


Coming to the heart of the matter, 
the prices which you can pay for our 
livestock, and the factors which control 
these prices, are, of course, of para- 
mount interest. That brings in the en- 
tire subject of merchandising the prod- 
uct of your plants. Wherever the fault 
may lie, I think we can all agree that 
the system of merchandising meat to- 
day is archaic and unduly expensive, 
and that this condition has contributed 
in no small degree to the steady decline 
in meat consumption—especially beef. 


Beef and veal consumption has 
dropped from 74.1 lbs. per capita in 
1911 to 56.5 Ibs. in 1931. During the 
same period, consumption of all meat 
has fallen from 146.5 lbs. per capita to 
133.2 Ibs. The statement that we con- 
sume all we produce is no particular 
consolation, because production invari- 
ably follows price. 


Extravagant duplication of retail out- 
lets, tending to increase overhead and 
boost prices; featuring of price on ques- 
tionable leaders by cutrate shops at the 
expense of quality, with its harmful 
after-effects; lack of a real, systematic 
effort to develop the market for quality 
meats; unfortunate emphasis that has 
been placed on tuberculosis eradication 
work by overenthusiastic livestock com- 
missioners at various central markets— 
all these are matters which act as de- 
terrents to sales and react to the dis- 
advantage of the industry. 


The consuming public is extremely 
sensitive to any suggestion of disease 
in connection with its meat supply. The 
livestock of this country is remarkably 
free from serious ailments, and we 
should all advertise that fact. 


Through your contacts with retailers, 
ou are in a position to wield great 
a kB toward correcting some of the 
evils that now exist, to promote truth 
in merchandising through the sale of 
graded meats, and to urge pricing of 
the product on a basis that will not 
clog up the outlet. 


Other Foods Supplant Meat. 


Larger volume, quicker turn-over and 
smaller margins are necessary if we 
are to hold our own today. The steady 
increase in demand for government- 
graded beef augurs well for the future, 
if we will all give it our hearty sup- 
port. Once the housewife is educated 
to grades the battle will be half-won. 


The plain fact is that we all have 
been sitting on the side lines watching 
fruits and vegetables, cereals, and dairy 
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LIVESTOCK MEN SEND GREETER. 


F. E. Mollin, secretary of the American 
National Livestock Association, discusses 
the general livestock situation with pack- 
ers. 


teri advertised and taking our mar- 
et away from us. There is little vari- 
ation in gross food poundage consumed 
by an average individual from year to 
year—about twelve times his weight 
annually, or 1,603 Ibs. Hence it is ax- 
iomatic that each successful advertiser, 
increasing his own sales, is cutting into 
the sales of some other commodity in 
direct proportion. 


It is with some dismay and a lack 
of understanding that we turn the pages 
of our great national magazines and 
search in vain for advertisements of 
beef — delicious and nutritious; of 
healthful lamb or savory pork. True, 
we find national advertisements of 
cured pork products and dairy products. 
We see tempting pictures of dainty 
vegetables, served with hot butter 
sauce, the butter being furnished by 
one of our great packers, but who 
wants to eat dainty vegetables? 


Meat Needs More Advertising. 


Only the great papier appeal pos- 
sessed by beef, which even poor mer- 
chandising and lack of advertising can- 
not take away from it, keeps it in the 
running as one of our principal food 
commodities. Why not capitalize on 
that appeal, advertise it and restore 
beef to its rightful place? a noth- 
ing that could be done would have a 
more beneficial effect on a greater num- 
ber of producers, in every section of 
the country, to say nothing of the pack- 
ers and the retailers who handled the 
product. 


I do not wish in any way to belittle 
the work of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board. Until very recently 
notoriously underfinanced, it has accom- 
plished wonders with the means at its 
command. But it has not been able to 
reach the national advertising field, and 
has had to confine its activities to edu- 
cational work, cutting and cooking dem- 
onstrations and to a great variety of 
similarly helpful projects. 

Lately it has been suggested that a 








National Meat Institute be formed. Its 
field of activity would be much the 
same as that of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, except that it is pro. 
posed to raise sufficient money to enter 
the national advertising field. Consid. 
ering the fact that it took practically 
three years to increase the per car ag- 
sessment for the be board from be 
to 25c, in spite of the fact that leading 
men in the industry devoted themselves 
assiduously to the task, there is little 
room for hoping that the new effort 
will be any more successful. 


How better can it be done than for 
packers and retailers materially to in- 
crease their advertising, letting price 
adjustments iron out matters so that 
the entire ae wa share both 
the costs and the benefits in an equit- 
able manner? 


One of the factors that have contrib- 
uted to the debacle in livestock prices 
is the growing menace of imported oils, 
American agriculture is learning in the 
most costly way possible that indirect 
competition can be quite as devastating 
as direct. These imports now exceed a 
billion pounds annually. The principal 
offender is cocoanut oil, with almost six 
hundred million pounds. About one- 
third of this goes into margarines. 


Vegetable Oil Imports. 


Palm and palm kernel oils comes 
next, with close to three hundred mil- 
lion pounds. Whale and fish oil im- 
ports,total a hundred and ninety million 
pounds; sesame oil, forty-five million 
pounds. These imports have driven all 
domestic fats, of either animal or 
etable origin, to new low price-leal 
mean ruin for the producers there- 
of. 


They have largely replaced domestic 
fats and oils in the manufacture of 
margarines, the low resulting prices for 
oleo oil permitting little, if any, cr 
to the dressed beef carcass for by- 
products, making the beef carry. prac- 
tically the entire load. These oils strike 
at the base of the hog industry, with its 
enormous production of lard, and thus 
indirectly affect every branch of the 
meat industry itself. 


The situation calls for tariff protec- 
tion. American agriculture cannot com- 
pete with oils produced in the tropics 
or with whale and fish oil. However, 
there are pemanies interests that will, 
with all their might, oppose an ade- 
quate tariff. 


Pending a settling of this controver- 
sy, which may take years, as a first 
step we should seek the passage of the 
Kleberg bill, now pending in nr 
which would place a tax of 10c Ib. on 
all margarines not made 100 cent 
from domestic fats and oils. — 
of that bill would restore to dom 
producers an outlet for some two hun 
dred million pounds of fats and oils in 
the margarine trade. 


Relief Sought in Legislation. 


Similar legislation will be introduced 
in many states. In the past there has 
been much lost motion, due to farm and 
dairy interests attempting to secure 
islation that would practically pro 
the sale of oleomargarine, re 
of its content, through the medium of 
high taxes or prohibitive license fees. 
In several states, such as Col 
Nebraska, and Wyoming, producers 
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others have joined hands against the 
common enemy, and are seeking legis- 
lation that will act as a barrier to the 
sale of margarines not made wholly or 
in greater part from domestic fats and 
oils. 


When the dairy industry in other 
states, and its leaders in Washington, 
recognize that other domestic producers 
have as much right to protection as it 
does, we shall make faster progress in 
the entire program. There is no room 
in this country for laws that protect 
one domestic industry at the expense 
of another. 


A third matter of tremendous im- 
portance is the question of transporta- 
tion. Today, due to the high cost of 
transportation, changes are occurring 
which we scarcely recognize because 
of our very nearness to them. The 
commonly accepted theory that loss of 
tonnage suffered by the railroads is due 
entirely to two causes—the depression 
and the trucks—is not correct. A third 
major factor is high rates. 


These rates have not only driven 
much business to the trucks, but they 
have killed outright a tremendous vol- 
ume. Business is slowly adjusting it- 
self by the relocation of plants, so that 
the minimum amount of transportation 
of either raw material or finished prod- 
uct is involved. That condition obtains 
in the livestock industry, to the sorrow 
of some of our great central markets. 
More feeder livestock is moving direct 
than ever before, to avoid any unneces- 
sary costs in the process of marketing. 
Sales are being held daily or weekl 
at scores of junction points all throug 
the Central West. 


Transportation Costs High. 


The continugus propaganda against 
country buying of hogs has failed seri- 
ously to check this trend, and coopera- 
tive marketing associations are adopt- 
ing themselves to it. The interior pack- 
ers, who formerly handled only hogs 
bought in territory near by, are expand- 
ing and are now handling a substantial 
volume of cattle. It all spells decen- 
tralization of the — business. 
There is every reason to believe this 
will be hastened if transportation costs 
remain at their present level. 


Under these conditions, the efforts 
now being put forth to deprive the live- 
stock industry of the reconsignment 
privilege at central markets, when 
change of ownership occurs, seems par- 
ticularly unfortunate. Transportation 
costs, already prohibitive, will be in- 
creased if the reconsignment privilege 
is withdrawn, and the producers will 
have to stand the loss. 


_ It should be the united aim of the 
industry to keep costs as low as pos- 
sible, in order to meet the increasing 
competition of a host of foodstuffs. Any 
telief needed by the packers should be 
sought by way of adjusting the rates 
on dressed products. 


The reconsignment privilege is not 
an unusual one. In grain it even ex- 
tends to a milling-in-transit arrange- 
ment, while diversion or reconsignment 
Privileges are granted on almost any 
commodity you can mention at substan- 
tially all points in the United States. 


With continued high transportation 
and marketing charges, and the slow 
but steady westward march of the cen- 
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ter of population, almost crossing the 
state of Indiana in the last 50 years, 
substantial changes in marketing, pack- 
ing, and merchandising of livestock and 
livestock products seem inevitable. 


Changing Marketing Conditions. 


The livestock industry is much con- 
cerned over the nation-wide propaganda 
put out by railroads, their bankers and 
security-holders, urging regulation of 
trucks in the public interest. Not that 
we are opposed to proper regulation, 
but the evidence which exists as to 
what railroads consider proper regula- 
tion would mean eventual strangula- 
tion. The Texas law, with its limit of 
7,000 Ibs. to a load, is a good example. 


It is generally admitted that live- 
stock has for years borne more than 
its fair share of the burden of railroad 
transportation costs. A condition that 
leaves old cows and old ewes to die on 
the range because they will not pay 
marketing charges shows that some- 
thing is out of joint. The trucks have 





HATS OFF TO THEM. 


1. Walter Reinemann, Fried & Reine- 
mann Packing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., teams 
up with C. F. Peters, Peters Packing Co., 
McKeesport, Pa. 

2. E. Seh, Wilson & Co., New York 
City, and E. G. Hinton, head of A. Fink 
& Sons, Newark, N. J. 

3. H. Harold Meyer and N. R. Meyer, 
H. H. Meyer Packing Co., Cincinnati, O., 
keep this famous old concern at the top. 

4. A. T. Dennis, Sioux Falls, and H. C. 
Snyder, Ottumwa, make a great team of 
sales managers for John Morrell & Co. 
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given the railroads the only competi- 
tion they ever had. They are respon- 
sible for decreases in thousands of 
short-haul rates during the past year 
or two. To regulate them is proper; 
but regulation should be in the public 
interest. 


Recent: events indicate that to the 
problems which have confronted us 
during the past year soon will be added 
a renewal of the tariff fight. There 
will be the usual arguments in favor 
of free trade on raw materials, in order 
to stimulate our commerce in manufac- 
tured articles. Foreign countries will 
be clamoring for access to our markets 
with their cattle, dressed beef, canned 
meats, and hides. 


With our present problem one of 
finding outlets for existing supplies, we 
should not add to it by letting down 
the bars. We need greater protection 
on fats, oils and hides so that our by- 
products will again be worth some- 
thing. Never was there a clearer need 
for industry cooperation than today. 
The domestic market for the domestic 
producer, to the full extent of his abil- 
ity to fill it, should be our motto. That 
— we have not even approached as 
yet. 


Cattle Supply Increasing. 


Number of our cattle has increased 
each year since 1929, and the extremely 
light marketings of shestuff during the 
past two years indicate that the end of 
this upward production curve is not yet 
in sight. Liquidation, which appeared 
inevitable early in the season, has been 
largely —- by government relief 
credit extended to the stockmen. 


Fortunately the number of lambs 
going into feed-lots is much lighter 
than in recent years. Beef cattle will 
move to market as fast as the market 
can absorb them. A good job of mer- 
chandising this winter will work won- 
ders for all of us. 


The future is what we make it. 
Divided up into ups, each seeking 
to realize some selfish ambition without 
regard to the effect on other branches 
of the a? we shall continue to 
flounder around in the shoals of ineffi- 
ciency, waste, low profits, and general 
dissatisfaction. United, the field for 
activity and progress is almost unlim- 
ited, and the smoother waters of effi- 
ciency. satisfactory profts, and content 
should not be far distant. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: One important 
question with packers is what to do 
with product. The next speaker is 
going to tell us of some new methods 
in the selling of meat at retail. 


Selling Meat at Retail 


By Martin Cooke. 


I come from Hoboken, N. J. I don’t 
know whether any of you know where 
Hoboken is. A judge of the Special 
Sessions Court in Brooklyn asked: 
“Where is Hoboken?” I said: ‘“Hobo- 
ken is that city where 85 per cent of 
our boys who went across in our recent 
trouble left from, and where 88 per 
cent of our boys arrived when they 
came back—and some of them kissed 
the ground when they got there.” 


One time Prince Henry of Germany 
was there. When he went back Kaiser 
William askéd him about the different 
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cities he visited, and he said, “How 
about Hoboken and its people?” 


Prince Henry said, “They were Ger- 
mans, and five Irishmen.” 


He was only partly correct; two were 
Irish; three were of Irish descent. One 
of the Irishmen was mayor, one was 
chief of police, one was chief of the 
fire department, one was president of 
the council, and one was a judge. That 
is the way we Irish did things in Hobo- 
ken. 


But Hoboken, like many big cities, 
is changing. Today one-third of our 
population is Italian. 


Retailers Not Complaining. 


Meat retailers in Hoboken are not 
suffering much. We find business very 
good. The retail organization, has 
about fifteen or twenty members, most 
of whom have been in business from 
25 to 35 years. Two were in my office 
last week. 


When asked how he was getting 
along he said I’ve $3,000 in your bank 
and $3,000 in Billy Smith’s bank. (He’s 
another butcher.) 


The other said, “I’m all right. I’ve 
four or five houses and my taxes are 
paid.” 

That same day there was a sale of 
forty foreclosures in our court house, 
but in two years there has not been a 
butcher’s property sold. We seem to 
be getting along alright; and we are 
not robbing the public either. We are 
treating them very fairly. 

We have become 1932 merchants. 
When the good times were with us we 
rode high. But I guess we were just 
going along—lackadaisically you know 
—satisfied with what we were doing. 
But when competition came in we had 
to go to work. One of the biggest 
chain store companies in our part of 
the country started to sell meat. We 
have no particular fault to find with 
them; they are very fair competitors. 
They make leaders; they sell hams for 
2c or 3c Ib., sometimes only 1c lb., 
above what they pay for them. We 
do not object to this. 


Bad Practices Condemned. 


What we do object to is the unscrup- 
ulous retailer—the man who pays 15c 
for hams and sells them for 14c, and 
who doesn’t sell the hams he adver- 
tises. One such retailer had four brands 
of hams displayed in his windows— 
brands well known in the territory. 
They were priced at 14c lb. He paid 
15c lb. for them. ; 

A packer representative was notified. 
He visited the store and tried to buy 
a ham. It was quite a job, but when 
he got it he found it wasn’t a well 
known brand. It was not branded at 
all. Another man visited the store. 
He got a regular ham that was 1% 
pounds short. 

This kind of business hurts the 
packer. The retailer advertises his 
brands but does not often sell them. 
When he does he prices them at less 
than they cost. The ethical dealers get 
a little sore and decide not to handle 


that particular brand of ham any more. 
We are trying to clean up that situ- 
ation. 

I was much pleased with the lard dis- 
cussions at the previous sessions. The 
information the packers have on lard 
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should be gotten to the consumer. It 
would increase lard consumption and 
help everyone in the livestock and meat 
industries. 


Selling Slow-Moving Cuts. 


We have two retail organizations in 
our county. Hoboken has a population 
of 55,000. We have an organization. 
When we started the Meat Council we 
had four men in attendance at the first 
meeting. One of our members is the 
president of a building and loan com- 
pany and vice-president of a bank. He 
is a butcher. We have another who is 
president of a building and loan com- 
pany and a member of the executive 
committee of a bank. These are the 
type of men we have in the Meat 
Council. 


About five years ago, when we were 
in our hey-day, we had trouble selling 
some cuts. Everybody had plenty of 
money; it was all prime rib roasts, 
porter house, etc. Our Council meets 
once a month, and we find out from 
packers what cuts are moving slowly. 
One time they told us they could not 
sell chuck meat. We said we would 
see what we could do about it. 


We arranged a demonstration in two 
of our high schools—one in Jersey City 
and the other in the northern end of 
the county. A packer supplied the beef. 
Some of our men cut it. One of our 
retailers described the economical angle 
of chucks and other cheaper cuts. 


We had a lady from the U. S. Bureau 
of Agriculture who described the nutri- 
tive value of the meats. At the next 
Council meeting it was reported there 
had been a decided increase in the sale 
ot rough cuts. That is one of the things 
we do; a spirit of cooperation today. 


Push Hams for Holidays. 


When the Council first started some 
of the smaller retailers were suspicious 
that the packers were trying to start 
stores. This idea has disappeared. We 
never have any such complaint any 
more. 


At our October meeting the lard mer- 
chandising question came up. It was 
brought out at that meeting that when 
lard is put on the counter the sales 
treble. If packers would help retailers 
to merchandise it would do a splendid 
thing for the industry. 


At the November meeting somebody 
asked the idea that this year turkeys 
will be 18c, 20c, or 22c lb. One whole- 
saler suggested selling half-turkeys. 
The idea did not take. Then a packer 
representative suggested fresh hams 
for Thanksgiving. It was then decided, 
while Thanksgiving is a turkey season, 
that we would try to push hams. They 
are reasonable. Here is a streamer we 
will use. It reads: “The Season’s Best 
Buy. Fresh Ham. Roasted. Good 
Hot or Cold.” 


We put out this streamer made at 
the same time. It says: “Smoked 
Ham. Due to its adaptability for any 
meal it is a desirable buy.” Those are 
some of the things our Meat Council 
is doing in Hudson County. If we sell 
100 more fresh hams in Hudson County 
through those streamers, packers can 
visualize what could be accomplished 
throughout this country if there were 
live Meat Councils in all sections. I 
think such organizations would solve 
one of our packers’ selling problems. 
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HE HAS NO COMPLAINTS, 


Martin Cooke, Hoboken, N. J., meat 
dealer and head of the famous Hudson 
County Meat Council, who has no grouch 
against chain stores, but who does hate 
the unscrupulous meat retailer. 


It certainly would bring packers and 
retailers together. 





Organization Cost Small. 


Cost of a council doesn’t run into big 
money. We get contributions from our 
associations and packers. But what- 
ever the cost the results more than 
justify the money spent. 


We have found that some smaller re- 
tailers do not have broad vision. They 
do not realize that this is one big in- 
dustry, all tied in together. What 
packers are interested in is not alone 
pl ng product; they want retailers to 
sell it. 


Don’t get pessimistic about our busi- 
ness. The meat business is coming 
back again. In my forty-one years, I 
have seen it go up and down many 
times. It is down now, but it is going 
to go up again. Try to get that into 
your minds. The meat industry isn’t 
just a retail proposition; it is an indus- 
try proposition. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: Mr. Cooke, we 
thank you for your splendid sugges- 
tions. I am sure we are all glad to 
meet an optimist. We do not find many 
in this business. We will now hear 
from the resolutions committee. 


Resolutions Adopted 


R. S. SINCLAIR: Your committee 
presents the following resolutions and 
moves their adoption: 


Century of Progress Display. 


Whereas, through the cooperative 
effort of a number of meat p 
companies there has been and is now 
being prepared an exceedingly eff 
and interesting exhibit of the liv 
and meat industry to be presented at 
the Century of Progress exhihition, and 


Whereas, it is of importance to the 
entire industry that this valuable dit 
play of educational and promotional mi 
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R. S. SINCLAIR 
(Kingan & Company) 
Chairman Resolutions Committee. 


terial be completed on schedule and in 
the best manner possible, and 


Whereas, the funds to be used for 
this exhibit will be the means of reach- 
ing several million people with an in- 
teresting and important message about 
meat and its place in the diet, 

Be it resolved, that the members of 
the Institute cordially endorse this 
project and urge that every meat pack- 
ing company participate in the financ- 
ing of the exhibit through a contribu- 
tion of whatever it believes to be an 
equitable amount. 


Appreciation of Cooperation. 


Whereas, the packing industry has 
had the advantage of cordial coopera- 
tion and helpfulness from the U. S 
Department of Agriculture, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, U. S. Depart- 
ment of State, and other government 
departments in numerous undertakings 
for the welfare of the entire livestock 
and meat industry, 

Be it resolved, that the Institute ex- 
presses its cordial appreciation of the 
services of these government agencies 
and their staff members. 


Thanks to Chicago University. 


Whereas, the cooperation of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the educational 
and research activities of the Institute 
has been continuously helpful to the 
industry, 

Be it resolved, that the Institute ex- 
tend its sincere thanks to the Univer- 
sity and its officers for this valuable 
aid in these fields. 


Institute Staff Thanked. 


Whereas, the president and other 
officers of the Institute and the mem- 

ts of its staff and its committees 
Nave given energetic and capable serv- 
Ice to the industry during the past 
year, 

Be it resolved, that the members of 
the Institute hereby extend thanks to 
these individuals for these services and 
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express their appreciation of their ef- 
forts and accomplishments. 


In Memory of the Departed. 


Whereas, the industry has had the 
misfortune of losing from its ranks 


during the past year a number of its 


enthusiastic and faithful workers who 
have passed away. 


Be it resolved, that the members of 
this Institute hereby express to fam- 
ilies, relatives, and friends of the de- 
parted their sincerest sympathy and 
regret. 


All of these resolutions were adopted. 


CHAIRMAN RATH: We will now 
hear from the nominating committee. 
John R. Kinghan will report for that 
committee. 


Officers Elected 


MR. KINGHAN: On behalf of the 
nominating committee I make the fol- 
lowing report: 

For officers and directors: 

Chairman of the Board, John W. 
Rath. 


President, Wm. Whitfield Woods. 

Vice Chairman, E. A. Cudahy, jr., 
B. C. Dickinson, Jay C. Hormel, Ches- 
ter G. Newcomb, George A. Schmidt. 

Treasurer, Harold Meyer. 

Directors, Jay E. Decker, Wm.’ E. 
Felin, T. Henry Foster, T. George Lee, 
George N. Meyer, E. J. Engel. 

Central Administrative Committee, 
E. A. Cudahy, jr., T. George Lee, Oscar 
G. Mayer, John W. Rath, Geo. A. 
Schmidt, F. S. Snyder, G. F. Swift, 
Thomas E. Wilson, Wm. Whitfield 
Woods. 

Instigute Plan Commission, Thomas 
E. Wilson. 

The motion to adopt the report of the 
Nominating Committee was unanimous- 
ly carried when put to a vote. 

CHAIRMAN RATH: I think your 
Nominating Committee did a very good 





E. J. ENGEL. 


(President, Mickleberry Food Products 
0., Chicago.) 


Elected a director of the Institute. 





E. C. ANDREWS 
(Jacob Dold ian me. “ntti Buffalo, 


Director of the Institute. 


job, with one exception, and that was 
in the first one named. I thank you 
very much for this word of confidence 
and this endorsement. I trust that 
when we meet again next year we can 
sing “Happy Days Are Here Again.” 

The convention thereupon adjourned 
sine die. 


eee 
RETAILERS GREET PACKERS. 


Officials of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Retail Meat Dealers conveyed 
their greetings to members of the Insti- 
tute of American Meat Packers at the 
annual convention held in Chicago. 
President Anton Hehn said: “I want 
to take this opportunity to convey to 
the various packers and their represen- 
tatives the greetings of my association 
of retail meat dealers and to express 
the, hope that measures of a construc- 
tive nature will be undertaken at your 
convention which will make for better 
and closer cooperation between both the 
packers and the retailers with the aim 
in mind of more efficiently serving the 
consuming public.” 


Chairman of the National Board 
George Kramer wrote as follows: “Let 
me extend best wishes to the packers 
assembled in convention at this time. 
I know that under the able leadership 
of their directors and officers their one 
aim will be to better conditions in our 
industry and.in that, or in anything 
they do to better serve the public they 
have our whole-hearted support.” 


David van Gelder, executive secretary 
of the State Association, sent the fol- 
lowing message: “The retailer and the 
packer are both vital factors in the dis- 
tribution of meat. As such, it is equally 
vital that they work closely together 
for the good of Mrs. Housewife. Greet. 
ings on this occasion of your annual 
convention.” 
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Packers Enjoy 


The final event of the 27th an- 
nual convention was the Annual 
Dinner at the Palmer House on 
Tuesday evening, November 15. 


Packers and their wives and 
daughters made the most of it, 
as it was the only festive feature 
of the convention programme. 
They had to pack half a week’s 
social celebration into one eve- 
ning. 

And the famous Juan Muller 
of the Palmer House set the scene 
and provided the fare. Such sir- 
loin steak these beef experts said 
they never before sank their 
teeth into. 


The distinguished head of A 
Century of Progress gave the 
meat industry the story of this 
greatest of world’s fairs-to-be, 
and the head of Northwestern 
University’s School of Commerce 
painted a pertinent picture of gov- 
ernmental economy. 


For entertainment the ancient 
but agile De Wolf Hopper and a 
very competent company under 
the baton of LeRoy Wetzel pre- 
sented scenes from that Gilbert 
and Sullivan classic, “The Mi- 
kado,” which some of us still ap- 
preciate. 


Chairman of the Board John 
W. Rath blossomed as a toast- 
master worthy the tradition of 
convention banquets — and that’s 
saying something. 


TOASTMASTER RATH: Ladies and 
Gentlemen: It would be more fitting if 
the speaker of this evening would tell 
you who I am than for me to attempt 
to introduce him, a man of national 
reputation whom you all know. Mr. 
Dawes is a man of many business affili- 
ations. He is president of the Union 
Gas & Electric Company; he is presi- 
dent of Dawes Brothers. And speak- 
ing of brothers, he is one of a family 
of brothers who are known nationally 
and internationally, who were ever ready 
when called upon to do a municipal, na- 
tional or international job. That is the 
reason that Mr. Dawes was selected to 
administer the development of the 
World’s Fair. 


The publicity of the World’s Fair has 
been successful in creating very wide 
public interest. Having been convinced 
that the Fair will be held people now 
want to know all about it, and Mr. 
Rufus C. Dawes has kindly consented 
to tell us. Mr. Dawes. (Applause) 


The Century of Progress. 


MR. RUFUS C. DAWES: Mr. Chair- 
man, Ladies and Gentlemen: The sub- 
ject that you have assigned to me is: 
“What Will the World’s Fair of 1933 
Be Like?” That is just the trouble; 
it is not going to be “like.” It is going 
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Annual Dinner 


to be unlike. We think that in most 
respects it will be different from any 
——* Fair that has heretofore been 


Therefore, if you will excuse me, I 
will change my topic and, instead of 
speaking upon the topic assigned me I 
will speak upon a “A Century of ~~ 
ress: An International Exposition, If, 
When, and As Issued.” shall en- 
deavor to convince you as to the if and 
describe the as. And take my word for 
it: The when is the first of June, 1933. 
(Applause) 


To begin with, like all international 
expositions, this occasion is primarily 
historic. It celebrates an event of 
world-wide interest and of very deep 
interest to the people living in this lo- 
cality—completion of the first hundred 
years of the existence of the city of 
Chicago. It is a time to compare the 
conditions under which men lived a hun- 
dred years ago and the conditions, hard 
as they may seem to be, which surround 
us today, and any such comparison af- 
fords at once the basis for a celebra- 
tion. 


And when, let me ask you gentle- 
men, has man ever had more to cele- 
brate. And when, if we consider the 
state of mind in which most of us find 
ourselves, has he ever needed more than 
he needs today an honest to God cele- 
bration? (Applause) In that respect 
the exposition that will open next June 
is like other expositions. 


Differs from Other Expositions. 


I shall tell you why, in most respects, 
it must be different from any other ex- 
position. It is because it is an exposi- 
tion in celebration of this century which 
has just closed, the Century of Prog- 
ress. When you consider what man has 
accomplished within that century you 
realize the necessity, the inescapable 





WORLD'S FAIR LEADER. 


Rufus Dawes, president of A Cen- 
tury of Progress exposition, tells pack- 
ers of the wonders in store in 1933. 
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necessity, of a at celebration jpn 
which all the world will participate, 


Man has made more progress in this 
——7 in adjusting him to a com. 
fortable relation to his physical world 
than in any century that has preceded 
it. He has made much more progress 
in this century than in all the centuries 
preceding this in overcoming the physi- 

environment into which he was con- 
demned to live. 


Within this century human suffering 
has been relieved, plague and pestilence 
and contagion almost overcome, disease 
attacked, human life extended. Distance 
in communication has been annihil 
and the difficulties of it almost over. 
come in transportation. Isolation hag 
been broken down; darkness has been 
banished; the lives of all men are in- 
finitely widened. For the first time in 
the history of man these great benefits 
achieved by the genius of man have 
been extended to all men of all classes, 


This century has had these remark- 
able results, and this amazing distine- 
tion among all the centuries of man’s 
existence. For the first time there has 
come to be a meaning in the word 
“progress” which was unknown to the 
people of ancient times. 


Will Simplify Spirit of Progress, 


There has appeared suddenly among 
men the conviction that it is possible 
for him, having overcome the physical 
obstacles against which he struggled so 
long, to overcome all the obstacles in 
the way of a better life. The very use 
of the word “progress” was unknown to 
the ancients, who thought of the ups 
and downs of life as things that were 
constantly recurring, and who lived 
with hope that there might some day 
be a return of the “good old days.” 


When we examine this century we 
find that it is one marked by the 
achievements of scientists. We find 
that it is a century that opened with an 
extension of the knowledge of nature’s 
laws and at that very moment, strange 
to say, there came for the first time to 
man the realization that a knowledge 
of nature’s laws would enable him to 
make use of the forces of nature for his 
own purposes. The progress that has 
been made in this century has been due 
to a greater scientific knowledge and 
to the application of that knowledge 
through a control of the forces of 
nature for the purposes of man. 


In our exposition we shall endeavor 
to show how all industrial development 
depends upon scientific research. We 
shall do honor to those great scientists 
who have made this modern age. We 
shall attempt to point out the nature 
and the significance of these great 
scientific discoveries and the methods 
by which they were achieved. 


Cooperation Today’s Watchword. 


And then, through the action of the 
various industries, we will attempt to 
show how that scientific knowledge has 
been applied in industry and the effect 
of its application in industry and, 
that, the effect of the whole process 
upon our social condition. 


We have noticed, as one of the first 
results of this extraordinary mo 
that was inaugurated by the discovery 
of science and the application of science 
in industry, that it almost imm 
introduced new industries to take the 
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place of old industries. We held in Chi- 
cago 40 years ago a great international 

sition. Our statisticians tell us 
that today 40 per cent of the men who 
derive their living from industry de- 
rive it from industries that were not 
in existence 40 years ago. 


The realization of that condition has 
brought together all the members of 
each a into associations whereby 
they may defend the position which they 
hold in serving the great public. They 
realize that what is for the benefit of 
the industry is for the benefit of every 
member of the industry. 


They realize that if they do not attend 
to the movements of science and guard 
their frontiers that some other indus- 

will take its place, that competition, 
still the life of trade, has come to be 
rather a competition between indus- 
tries than exclusively a competition be- 
tween the members of an industry. 

We have arranged that the exhibits 
showing the progress of industry should 
be what we call “collective” exhibits. 
It is my opinion, expressed six months 
before the opening of the fair, that in 
general you will find these exhibits col- 
lective exhibits as contrasted with the 
old fashion of competitive exhibits. 


No Competitive Exhibits. 


To illustrate what I mean by com- 
petitive exhibits, I will say that it is 
mile upon mile of the products of your 
industry comparing the products of this 
factory with those of that factory. What 
you will see here is an arrangement, 
whether made by an individual firm or 
by an association or industry, in an ex- 
hibition which will disclose rather its 
processes than its products. 

In all its particulars it will be de- 
signed to show the origin of that in- 
dustry in science, the service that it 
renders to society, the claims which it 
has for the patronage of people, and the 
recommendations that it has for legis- 
lation or the suspension of legislation 
which they regard as in the interests 
of the public at large and necessary 
for the defense of that industry. It is 
no small opportunity for industry to 
make an appeal of that kind before the 
great public that stands behind the Con- 
gress of the United States of America. 

That that type of exhibit will be far 
more interesting for other reasons than 
its novelty, and I predict to you, al- 
though I may say parenthetically that 
we have induced money-seeking men to 
enter into contracts with us for the ex- 
pendtiure of $4,000,000 to provide for 
your comfort and your entertainment 
and amusement at the fair. Some of 
these exhibits will produce anew more 
entertainment than you will derive 
from the expenditure of that $4,000,000. 


Advanced Building Design. 


There is another aspect which your 
honorable president has asked me to 
er to. He asked me to speak for a 
moment about the buildings, some of 
which have, perhaps, aroused jeers of 
derision, perhaps from yourself or from 
some of your friends. 
We put up buildings like that be- 
cause we could not get respectable ar- 
cts in any nation in the world to 
put up any other kind of buildings, 
refore, of course, I am going to sa 
that so far as I am concerned I think 
they are beautiful. But, gentlemen, I 
have never posed as being of an ar- 
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tistic temperament. I belong to that 
very early stage in that respect. 


If you were really artistic you would 
think, and probably say, that some- 
where in your breast there was an ulti- 
mate standard of beauty and you not 
only know what you liked, but you 
knew everybody else ought to like what 
you liked. So far as I am concerned 
that is not my attitude with my to 
those buildings. I reiterate that I think 
it would be safer for you to withhold 
ee 7 judgment as to the beauty of the 

uildings until they are all finished and 
you see them together, painted and per- 
haps illuminated. 


New Type Building Cheaper. 


The only other buildings we could 
have put up would have been buildings 
built on models. Most of these were 
brought to perfection 2,500 years ago. 
The latest were built at a time when 
men lived in practically the same con- 
ditions they did 2,500 years ago, when 
the needs of men remained for centuries 
unchanged and the only materials.man 
had to use for the buildings were brick 
and stone. 


Within this century we have seen in- 
troduced elevators, central heating, 
lighting, methods of ventilation and air 
conditioning. All these wonderful con- 
ditions were created by science with the 
conviction that they will serve the pur- 
poses of man. 


I think you will all admit that one 
of the great tragedies of the present 
day is the high cost of rent. 
you will all agree that we all ought 
to be in favor of any kind of experi- 
ment that will make available to the 
common people the full results of 
science and invention. You can not do 
it with the old style of buildings. 

Laugh, if you please, at our Admin- 
istration Building, and then let me tell 
you that it is the application of this 
principle which you all will adopt when 
you have a great building to put up. 
The frame of a building should be of 
steel. Then it does not make much 
difference what it is covered with. 


New Principles of Design. 


The administrative building is a light 
steel structure; it is covered with the 
most modern of materials upon the out- 
side and the inside. The interstices are 
filled with asbestos. The floors are put 
in in the same way; the ceiling the same 
way. There is a building to which 
could be applied at once all the savings 
that are incidental to mass production 
and, should that building be adopted as 
the model for the buildings of the com- 
mon people, the cost of the common 
dwelling in America would be reduced 
not 50 per cent, but more nearly 75 
per cent. 


Laugh at the gas dome, if you please. 
It is the first time in history that man 
has realized that the — e of a sus- 
pension bridge could be applied to the 
holding up of a roof and thus enclose 
great spaces without columns. Do you 
want to have Soldier’s Field covered? 
Our engineers could do it and give you 
that great area where 125,000 people 
could watch a game without a column 
or a post to interfere with the game 
or the sight of the game. Whether or 
not that satisfies your sense of beauty, 
sooner or later it is going to satisfy 
some need of your children or your 
grandchildren. 
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SAMUEL SLOTKIN 
(Hygrade Food Products Corp., New York) 
Director of the Institute. 


An exposition does not, as a rule, 
undertake to bring new things. What 
an exposition does is to shorten the 
period between the laboratory experi- 
ment and the common use of these new 
inventions. Every successful exposition 
that has been held has been followed 
by the immediate introduction, ‘but not 
by the discovery, of something that is 
adjustable to the needs of men. 


If, in going to A Century of Prog- 
ress, you should lift your eyes to see 
that magnificent and classical building, 
the Field Museum, you would notice 
that those beautiful windows which so 
charm your so-called sense of beauty 
have all been covered with boards, at 
great expense. No modern museum 
ever will be erected again with windows 
to provide for the free admission of the 
outside light or air. They will be 
lighted artificially so as to have control 
of the light and have it exactly the 
same at all times. They will be venti- 
lated artificially so as to have the air 
clean and thus keep the specimens free 
from dirt. 


Beauty and Utility Combined. 


Are men going along for another 
2,500 years, — these old models 
which today have suddenly and, by rea- 
son of science and invention, become 
almost useless to meet man’s purpose? 
Will he continue to want to see these 
models of so-called classical buildings 
when he knows that he must find other 
types of buildings to serve the purposes 
of man in this modern age? 


According to my idea, that is the rea- 
son we have buildings of that kind. 
Perhaps my eye is becoming adjusted 
to them a little. They don’t look so 
bad to me. Come over and visit us at 
this Administration Building and walk 
into our Trustees’ Room. [ think you 
will agree with me that there are ele- 
ments of real beauty in that room. 

In another respect this exposition is 
different from its predecessors. Its pre- 
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decessors have uniformly laid the foun- 
dation of their financing upon the shoul- 
ders of the taxpayer. In every great 
exposition held in the United States 
prior to this one, the first thing they 
did was to take $5,000,000 away from 
the taxpayers of the city in which it 
was held and then anywhere from 
$5,000,000 to $12,000,000 from the Fed- 
eral Government. 


A Century of Progress Association 
announced that it would not ask or ac- 
cept a subsidy from any tax-levying 
body. The fundamental principle of its 
financing is that in so far as an exposi- 
tion of this kind is an expression of 
the pride of citizenship, then the citi- 
zens, by voluntary contributions, must 
pay for it. And in so far as it serves 
the interests of industry, industry must 
pay for it. 


How Fair Was Financed. 


Those of you who live in Chicago 
very well know that the credit of some 
very wealthy and public-spirited men 
was loaned to an issue of $10,000,000 
of bonds of A Century of Progress. 
These bonds are secured by 40 per cent 
of the gate receipts, to be immediately 
deposited and are to be the only in- 
debtedness of the Association. About 
$7,500,000 of those bonds have been 
sold and are outstanding. About 
$1,500,000 more of them are being is- 
sued and have been sold. 

I made a statement, not using the 


same figures, in an address that I made 
on the second of November. At that 


time I said that we have every confi-" 


dence in the world that we can dispose 
of these bonds at par in time to meet 
our purposes. One week later, on the 
ninth of November, I had the satisfac- 
tion of certifying to contracts which, 
within that period, have disposed of 
$693,000 of those bonds within one 
week, giving me great confidence in our 
ability to dispose of the balance. There 
are less than $1,000,000 left. 


Don’t think we are taking candy 
away from children. We are disposing 
of these bonds to the best corporations 
in the United States. These send 
trained men over to examine our whole 
situation. They believe our bonds will 
be good and within one week, as I 
have told you, have agreed to deliver 
to us material and services and to per- 
form contracts to the extent of $700,- 
000, to be paid in bonds. 


Buildings Completed. 


Already we have completed, in prep- 
aration for an exposition to open next 
June, the following buildings: The 
building for agriculture, the building 
for dairy, the electrical group, the Ad- 
ministration Building, the great Hall of 
Science, three sections of the General 
Exhibits Building, the Chinese Temple, 
Old Fort Dearborn, Lincoln Center, the 
General Motors building, the Transpor- 
tation Dome and building. 


These buildings are all approaching 
completion. We have, also, to the ex- 
tent that is essential for our purposes, 
provided or made contracts for the fur- 
nishing of these facilities: A water 
supply, roads and walks and plazas, 
Sanitary sewers, storm sewers, elec- 
trical and gas supply, bridges, land- 
scaping, fence, sculpture, illumination, 
painting, flag, uniforms, and trash 
cans. 


In addition we have made contracts 
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and the work has already begun, in 
plenty of time for completion next 
spring, upon the Chrysler building, the 
Illinois State building, the ars, 
Roebuck building, the fourth and fifth 
sections of the General Exhibits build- 
ing, the states building (an enormous 
structure), the Twelfth Street entrance, 
the Home Planning, the Terrazzo Walk, 
the American Radiator building, the 
Children’s Development building, the 
Horticultural building. We have plans 
and detailed specifications ready and 
shall, within a few days, make con- 
tracts for the Johns-Manville building, 
the Firestone building, the model 
houses, the Railroad Pageant, the Maya 
Temple, and the Sky Ride. 


Courage Did It. 


There’s a long list of buildings. Two 
years ago, under the direction of arch- 
itects, we authorized the publication of 
a picture of the grounds with the build- 
ings on them. When these contracts 
are completed, every building that was 
on that plan announced two years ago 
will be provided. Between now and next 
June many more but smaller ones will 
be added to them. (Applause) 


Philosophers tell us that fear is the 
very price of human existence; that 
without fear we could hardly expect to 
survive the perils of childhood; that 
fear protects and preserves us. But, 
gentlemen, there is something to be 
said for courage and for the exercise 
of faith. Now it is the position of 
A Century of Progress that the time 
has come to exhibit courage, to an- 
nounce faith in the future of America. 
This exposition, if successful, will be 
a tonic to business. It will bolster the 
morale of a nation. It will exert a 
strong influence toward leading us back 
to prosperity. 


We feel that providence has been 
with us. We laid the foundations of 


our financing late in 1928, in a period 
of great prosperity. We have expended 
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our money during a period when we 
think we have more for that m 
than we could have had at any time 
within the last 20 years. We hope ang 
pray that when we open the gates of 
that exposition next June the sun of g 
new prosperity will be rising over the 
eastern horizon. (Applause) 

I think 


TOASTMASTER RATH: 
you have had answered this evening 
the question that has probably been in 
a great many of your minds. This ig: 
How can Chicago put over a World’s 
Fair under conditions like we are now 
in? Our speaker of this evening not 
only sold the bonds with which to build 
the buildings, but in addition to that he 
started out to sell the tickets of ad. 
mission. I think he has been very suc. 
cessful. A year from now, when this 
convention reconvenes, A Cent of 
Progress will be in progress, and I am 
sure, Mr. Dawes, that you will have 
some tickets among this audience. 


I thought, while sitting here, that if 
the packing industry had high-powered 
salesmen like our speaker of this eve 
ning we would have no difficulty in dis. 
posing of the surplus of our meat 
products. 


Northwestern University gave our 
first speaker an honorary degree, but 
it did better by our second speaker. It 
gave him a job. That, however, wasn’t 
his first job. Harvard saw him 
then the University of Iowa, then the 
University of Illinois, and finally, 
Northwestern University. Some friends 
of his say that Northwestern Univer- 
sity hasn’t been the same since—it has 
been better. 


The speaker has many accomplish- 
ments, but I think one of the outstand- 
ing—perhaps the most outstanding—is 
his selection of his birthplace. He se- 
lected Iowa. He selected his birthplace, 
but I have been unable to determine 
the selection of his subject this evening. 
That, apparently, is a secret, but I 
know you will be pleased to hear Mr. 
Ralph B. Heilman, the Dean of the Col- 
lege of Commerce of Northwestern 
University. (Applause) 


Address of Dean Heilman. 


MR. RALPH B. HEILMAN: Mr. 
Chairman, Members of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, and Guests: 
Whenever I hear a presiding officer 
about to introduce me by the use of 
the official academic title which neces- 
sarily precedes my name in academic 
circles, as your presiding officer just 
did, I always tremble inwardly a little 
for fear of what he may say, or mis- 
say, about me, particularly since an ex- 
perience of a few months ago which 
took place in my office. 

A young lady applied for a position. 
She was given a job in the office. She 
went on duty Monday morning, and was 
told one of her duties would be to 
side at the information counter Wi 
various individuals call for different 
members of the staff. 


Shortly after the office opened 8 
caller came in and made inquiry. He 
said he wished to see the dean of the 
institution. The young lady came to my 
office and told me. I happened to be 
engaged at the moment so I said to her 
to say to the\party that I was busy, 
and to ask him to wait for a few mo 
ments. She was a little fussed, this be 
ing her first job, and she said to the 
caller, “Won’t you please wait just # 
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moment? The ‘bean’ is ‘dizzy’ just 
now” (laughter), and I am not quite 
sure but what she was correct. 

A few months ago I took the train 
to go to one of our neighboring cities 
in Indiana to speak at a noonday busi- 
ness men’s luncheon club. I arrived in 
town about a half hour before the lunch- 
eon was to take place. I went to the 
hotel and found I was about 15 minutes 
early, so I sat down in one of the com- 
fortable chairs in the lounge trying to 
organize my thoughts. 

Didn’t Disappoint His Audience. 

While I was thus engaged a couple 
of the club members dropped in. They, 
occupied chairs immediately across 
from me in the lounge, entirely unmind- 


ful of my presence. One said to the 
other: 


“What is on the program here today, 
who is speaking anyhow ?” 


The other scratched his head and 
said, “I don’t know. I think it is some 
professor from Northwestern Univer- 
sity.” 

“Oh, hell,” the other one said, “that 
will be a pure bunch of bunk and 
theory.” 


I didn’t say anything. There wasn’t 
anything I could say. After the lunch- 
eon had been concluded, I was intro- 
duced and arose as the speaker of the 
day. Then I noticed a look of aston- 
ishment and surprise come over the 
countenance of this gentleman. He was 
seated at one of the tables below, in 
front of me. I thought it would be a 
nice little joke, so I pointed him out to 
the audience and told the audience 
about the little remark I had overheard. 

The most surprising thing about that 
whole incident was that when the ad- 
dress of the day had been completed 
and the meeting adjourned, that gen- 
tleman never came forward to take me 
by the hand or to take any step what- 
ever to indicate he might have been 
mistaken in his original estimate. 
(Laughter) 


The Cold-Blooded Banker. 


I want to set your minds at ease at 
the outset. I am one speaker who is 
not going to discuss the business de- 
pression, the present worldwide state 
of economic maladjustment, nor even 
the business outlook, although an inci- 
dent did come to my mind the other 
day with regard to the characteristic 
of a banker which may throw some 
possible light upon the causes for the 
present depression. 

A Chicago banker was driving 
through my home town—Evanston. It 
was a rainy day, and the streets were 
slippery. His car slid, hit a woman and 
knocked her unconscious. He wasn’t 
sure how serious the accident was. 
However, he was rather conscientious. 

nkers have some conscience; he 
stopped the car and picked her up and 
tushed her to the emergency depart- 
ment of the Evanston hospital. 


They took her in. The doctor looked 
her over. She was unconscious. The 
ker awaited the verdict. In about 
10 minutes the doctor came out and the 
banker asked what the verdict was. The 
doctor said, “She is in a serious condi- 
tion. It will be necessary to have a 
blood transfusion.” 
The banker, still feeling slightly con- 
Sclous stricken, volunteered to offer his 
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Dean Ralph Heilman, School of Com- 
merce, Northwestern University, talks to 
banqueters. 


blood. They took him in for the blood 
transfusion. They took about a pint of 
blood from him. Then he went out to 
wait for the verdict. In about fifteen 
minutes the doctor came out shaking 
his head very sadly. 


The banker said: “Doctor, what is the 
condition of the patient?” 


The doctor said: “I am sorry, sir, the 
patient died.” 


“Died?” said the banker, “how is 
that?” 


The doctor said: “She didn’t die as a 
result of the automobile accident; she 
froze to death.” (Laughter) 


Need for Cooperative Action. 


I am particularly glad for this oppor- 
tunity to meet with the members of the 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 
In my judgment, this organization is 
significant of an important movement 
in America. What is the most impor- 
tant change or transformation which 
in recent years has come about in the 
spirit and in the ideals of American 
business? I think I should say it is 
the increasing emphasis which more and 
more is coming to be placed upon 
united, joint, concerted, or cooperative 
action in business upon the part of 
business enterprises associated together 
as distinguished from purely individua 
action upon the part of any isolated 
business enterprise. 


Therefore, I wish to congratulate the 
Institute upon its splendid record of 
achievement and accomplishment to 
date in this field of cooperative or joint 
endeavor. I venture to express the hope 
that this splendid record of achievement 
and accomplishment may prove to be 
but the forerunner and the harbinger 
co and larger accomplishments to 

ollow. 


Obviously I cannot discuss this eve- 
ning the problems of the meat pack- 
ing ac gag For that task I am not 

e 


qualified. refore, I wish, in a very 
informal and rambling, and perhaps in- 
coherent sort of way, to direct your 


attention for a few moments to a prob- 
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lem which I am convinced is one of the 
most vital and one of the most critical 
problems which American business men 
are today called upon to confront. I 
refer to the tendency toward excessive 
government regulation and control of 
business, and more icularly of pri- 
vate competitive business. 


Government in Business. 


In my judgment, there is no problem 
which American business will e 
upon to confront in the years which lie 
immediately ahead of us which is more 
difficult, more baffling, more perplexing 
and yet more crucial than this problem. 
It has to do with the proper scope and 
the proper limitations oF government 
regulation and government control and 
government interference with the pri- 
vate economic and business activities 
of its individual citizens. 

Every careful and fair-minded stu- 
dent of this problem recognizes the 
necessity for a reasonable degree of 
government regulation and control, not 
only in the field of the public utilities, 
but also in the field of private competi- 
tive business. This is particularly true 
with regard to those matters which re- 
late to public life, health,’ safety or 
welfare. All open-minded men would 
concede that principle. 


Nevertheless, in my judgment, it is 
of tremendous oe ang ware having con- 
ceded that principle, that we should also 
keep clearly in mind the fact that there 
are very grave dangers which lurk in 
this movement. Government regulation 
of business may prove to be both exces- 
sive and unwise. 


That is a matter of fact. The at- 
tempt to solve business problems by 
legislation is ordinarily dangerous. 
There is no magic wonder-working 
power in mere legislation. Ordinarily 
when man-made laws clash with eco- 
nomic forces and economic laws, legis- 
lative-made laws are compelled to yield 
the right of way to economic laws and 
economic forces. 


Foolish Legislation. 


Yet, in spite of the dangers which 
lurk in this movement, and in spite of 
the limitations to which I have just re- 
ferred, proposals are today being made 
in every legislative hall throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. These 
look to further and further encroach- 
ment of government upon the fields of 
private business and toward further and 
further invoking the power and the 
instrumentality of government and law 
in those fields which we have ordinarily 
regarded as appropriate, primarly, for 
private business and individual action. 


I remember about a year ago I took 
occasion to make a little analysis of the 
measures which were introduced that 
winter in the various state legislatures. 
throughout the coun In one of our 
states a bill was introduced in the legis- 
lature which provided that in that state 
every citizen should be required to sleep 
eight hours out of every twenty-four. 
In a neigboring state, a measure was. 
introduced which provided that no un- 
dertaker in that state should be per- 
mitted to sell a coffin at a price in ex- 
cess of $50.00. 


In still another instance a measure 
was introduced, which provided for the 
appointment of a special commission. 
The appointment of special commis- 
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sions is one of the pastimes of legis- 
lative bodies.) This was to make a 
survey of all homes in the state to as- 
certain how many of them were happy 
homes. What the result of that sur- 
vey would have been I do not know. 


Bill Limits Earnings. 


I noticed in press dispatches the 
other day that a measure had been in- 
troduced which provided that no lawyer 
in the state of Florida should be al- 
lowed to receive from his practice an 
income in excess of $3,000 per year. 
All of us know lawyers whose value to 
society would not exceed that amount, 
but most of us would not limit their 
earnings in that particular way. 


In Illinois we have a member of the 
legislature who for the past several 
sessions has regularly introduced his 
pet measure. This is not a joke with 
him. This pet bill provides that no 
shoe dealer or shoe manufacturer in 
Illinois shall be permitted to manufac- 
ture or sell ladies’ shoes having a heel 
higher than one inch. 


Seriously speaking, the movement 
and the clamor for government price 
regulation, even in the field of private 
business, is abroad throughout the 
country. New York recently enacted 
a measure regulating the price of 
theater tickets. The legislature in New 
Jersey passed a measure regulating the 
fees of employment agencies. 


The legislature in Tennessee at- 
tempted to regulate the price of gaso- 
line in that state. Arkansas attempted 
to regulate the price of ice, and so 
forth. All this is being done in spite 
of the fact that history repeatedly 
demonstrates the folly and futility of 
government attempts to regulae price, 
whether the attempt be to regulate it 
downward or upward in the field of 
private competitive business. 


Law Specifies Sheet Sizes. 


The Brazilian attempt to regulate the 
price of coffee, the British attempt to 
regulate the price of rubber, the Ca- 
nadian wheat pools and the Federal 
Farm Board attempt to regulate the 
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price of wheat and cotton all tell the 
same story. As a matter of fact, the 
members of our legislative bodies to- 
day, not content with the attempt at 
price regulation, are attempting to reg- 
ulate the intimate and more minute de- 
tails of our daily lives. 


Iowa, for example, has a measure 
upon its statute books which regulates 
specifically, in terms of feet and inches, 
the length of bed sheets which must be 
used in all beds in every hotel in that 
state. In Wisconsin, at the last ses- 
sion of the legislature, a measure was 
introduced which would clothe the Dairy 
Commissioner of the state with the 
power and the authority to regulate the 
size of the holes in all cheese which is 
manufactured in the state of Wisconsin. 


In Kansas, I understand, a statute is 
actually upon the statute books which 
provides that if two railroad trains 
meet each other at a railroad crossing, 
or a point of intersection, each of them 
shall stop until the other train has 
passed. (Laughter) 


Over a Million Laws. 


As a matter of fact, one can hardly 
escape the conclusion that some mem- 
bers of our legislative bodies, more par- 
ticularly our state legislative bodies, 
labor under the delusion that it is pos- 
sible to repeal the law of gravity or the 
law of supply and demand by mere 
legislative enactment. As a matter of 
fact, today government is not content 
with regulating excessively private 
competitive business but actually is en- 
gaging on a very large and extensive 
scale in competition with private busi- 
ness. 


Government—federal, state, and local 
—is engaging in a multitude of forms 
of competition with private business en- 
terprises. Government is engaging in 
competition with its own taxpayers. 
Government is engaging in competition 
with its own citizens. Government 
owned capital is engaging in competi- 
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tion with privately owned capital, as ig 
being amply demonstrated by the preg. 
ent hearings which are now in progress 
on the part of the Congressional Com- 
mittee devoted to the consideration of 
that subject of government competition 
with business. 


One need only call attention to the 
fact that at the last session of the 
Illinois legislature over 1,700 measures 
were actually enacted. The estimates 
of competent authorities in the field of 
political science is that there are al- 
ready in existence in the United States, 
including all measures enacted by Con- 
gress, various state legislatures, mu- 


nicipal bodies, something in excess of. 


one and one-half millions of laws. 


Should Oppose Regulatory Laws. 


It is not surprising, gentlemen, that 
it is almost impossible for the individual 
today to live, to draw his breath, or to 
conduct his business without violating, 
knowingly or unknowingly, some of 
these many statutes. That is why it is, 
in my judgment, highly important that 
business men and business organiza- 
tions such as the Institute should op- 
pose, and oppose vigorously, every law, 
every measure, and every proposal 
which involves directly government 
competition with private business, un- 
due restriction of management, or 
which involves unfair burdens upon in- 
vestors, owners, employers, employes, 
and taxpayers. 

When one contemplates this problem, 
one is almost inclined to agree with the 
anonymous poet—who he was I do not 
know—who penned these words which 
I recently ran across: 

“IT am glad the sun and moon are in 

the sky so high 

That no designing hand can reach to 

pluck them from the sky. 

If they were not, I have no doubt, 

that some reforming ass 

Would introduce a law to light the 

world with gas.” 


The dinner adjourned at ten-forty- 
five o’clock. 
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Efficiency in Operation and Sales 
Feature Sectional Meetings 


Adventure and Advance fea- 
tured the Sectional Meetings as 
well as the regular convention ses- 
sions—adventure into new fields 
of efficiency in operation, con- 
struction, selling and advertising 
and advance through scientific 
research and its application. 


Importance of safety in an efficient 
production program, a new development 
in rendering equipment, trends in ship- 
ping containers and something of what 
the government is doing to cooperate in 
the preparation of certain types of meat 
products gave to the operating men not 
only much new information but many 
practical ideas for future application. 


Operation and Maintenance. 


Plant engineers were treated to a 
fundamental discussion of the use of 
paints both on the inside and outside 
of their plants and the application of 
air conditioning to packinghouse prob- 
lems. They were given a birdseye view 
of the plans for and development of the 
meat packing industry in Soviet Russia. 


Those interested in merchandising 
were told something of the economics 
of marketing, given pointers on the 
training and development of salesmen, 
treated to a discussion of factors in suc- 
cessful selling, also the results of first- 
hand experience in consumer selling by 
the retailer. 


Science to the Fore. 


Rapid strides have been made in de- 
veloping a scientific background to re- 
place the empirical basis for practice 
which has prevailed almost since the 
founding of meat packing as an indus- 
try. This was evidenced by the great 
mass of data based on scientific investi- 
gation presented at the two sessions of 
the Scientific Section. This was the 
only department to which so much time 
was devoted, fully half of which re- 
volved about that important packing- 
house product, lard. 


All sessions were well attended, and 
as in the case of the convention proper, 
the difficult conditions through which 
the industry has been passing seemed 


to stimulate both attendance and in- 
terest. 


Operating Section 


Improved packinghouse operation at 
lower cost calls for a development of 
safety consciousness in the minds of all 
employees, from the highest to the low- 
est about a plant. Accidents are ex- 
Pensive to the company as well as to 
€ victim and his family. They are 


expensive to the company, not only 
from the standpoint of money paid out 
in compensation, but in time lost and 
in the training of new employees to do 
the work during the temporary ab- 
sence of an employee or in his replace- 
ment. 


Many experiments have been made as 
to the best means of bringing about 
accident prevention. Safety devices of 
all kinds have been introduced in pack- 
inghouses, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent a workman from dropping a heavy 
box on his foot and crushing it ex- 
cept the development in his mind of 
the importance of safety to himself and 
to his company. 


These are some of the reasons why 
the meat packing industry is so much 
interested in safety for packinghouse 
employees, as set forth by N. L. Brain- 
erd of Wilson & Co., chairman of the 
Committee on Fire and Accident pre- 
vention of the Institute, in a paper on 
“Safe Plant Operation,” opening the 
program of the Operating Section. This 
committee was formed in 1929 and 
works in close conjunction with the 
National Safety Council. 


Safety Contests Reduce Accidents. 


Mr. Brainerd’s committee “looks 
upon accident prevention as one of good 
production.” He said that only 15 to 
20 per cent of packinghouse accidents 
are preventable through mechanical 
means. A concern for the safety not 
only of himself but for others must be 
developed in every workman. 


The matter of guarded knives, non- 
slip floors, goggles, gloves, leather cuffs 
and similar protectors have been gone 
into carefully. While the installation 
of these and other aids to accident pre- 
vention have all helped, the most im- 
portant factor remains that of accident 
consciousness of the individual. 


For this reason the committee has 
instituted prizes for accident prevention 
records which at the same time impress 
on member companies the desirability 
of consistent accident prevention cam- 
paigns the year round. 


As a result of the work, which has 
been carried on during the past three 
years, the accident frequency rate in 
the meat packing industry has been re- 
duced materially. For example, 67 
contesting plants operated one month 
without a lost time accident, 11 plants 
operated six months without such an 
accident and four plants operated nine 
months, 


Aside from the immediate cost of 
accidents, both to the company and to 
the employee, there is another element 
of much importance to the industry. 
This is the distinct and very definite 
bearing accident prevention has upon 
compensation rates. In most states it 
is customary to charge a rate for an 
industry in relation to the average ac- 
cident cost over a period of three or 
five years. It is not enough, therefore, 
for a plant here and there to make an 
accident record for one year or two 
years, but it is important that it be 
continuous. : 
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Summing up, Mr: Brainerd said that 
his committee was striving to impress 
member companies with the importance 
of consistent accident prevention the 
year round; that special equipment can 
be expected to contribute only a little 
to the final result; that the human ele- 
ment is most important of all; that 
company executives must give to safety 
the same effort to bring about the same 
good result as they do to any other 
production problem; that the improve- 
ment already accomplished shows what 
can be done; and that there must be 
united effort throughout the entire 
meat packing industry. 


Safety a Year-round Job. 


In the discussion which followed this 
paver, Harry J. Koenig, Armour and 
Company, said his company has found 
that as a result of the safety cam- 
paign superintendents, supervisors, de- 
partment heads and the whole organ- 
ization are safety minded. He was of 
the opinion that the contest plan should 
be continued for another period, and 
said that his company has some very 
important plans along safety promotion 
lines for further development. 

In a discussion of “Processing Meats 
Customarily Eaten Without Being 
Cooked,” Dr. H. B. Raffensperger, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S 
Department of Agriculture, discussed 
the regulations imposed by the depart- 
ment in the processing of such meats. 

He pointed out to the operating men 
present that it was not the desire of the 
department to hamper them in any way 
in their work, but to cooperate to the 
fullest extent. Where regulations were 
imposed that had an unfavorable in- 
fluence on the product from the stand- 
point of flavor and appearance every 
effort was made to promulgate regula- 
tions that would overcome the difficul- 
ties of the industry and still comply 
with the responsibilities of the service. 


New Rendering Method. 


Open kettle rendering, then wet ren- 
dering and finally dry rendering meth- 
ods have been used in the preparation 
of animal fats from the time when the 
industry was in the butcher stage up 
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to the present highly specialized meat 
and by-products industries. 


Many new developments in rendering 
have taken place in recent years, one of 
these being described by O. H. Wurster 
of Wurster & Sanger, chemical engi- 
neers, as “The Circulating Method of 
Rendering.” The process was invented 
by T. K. Lowry, general superintendent 
of Darling & Company, Chicago, and 
developed at the Chicago plant of that 
company. 


In the development of this method of 
rendering, Mr. Wurster said, its orig- 
inator attempted to work out a process 
which combined quick heating to reduce 
the time element and its effect upon 
‘color and f.f.a.; iow temperature of ma- 
terials to prevent discoloration and 
scorching, keep down the f.f.a. and per- 
mit the use of exhaust steam at low 
pressures; large batches to meet mod- 
ern manufacturing requirements; eco- 
nomical operation as regards steam, 
power and labor. 


To get quick heating at low temper- 
ature it was realized that a relatively 
large heating surtace with a rapid heat 
transfer was necessary. This indicated 
a tube heating sur:ace with the heat 
transfer being accomplished by forced 
circulation secured through pumping, 
the product being crushed and rendered 
under vacuum. The system was de- 
scribed by the speaker as follows: 


How System is Built. 


“The circulating rendering plant con- 
sists of a tubular heating element with 
vertical tubes through which the ma- 
terial passes. The tubes are heated 
by exhaust steam at pressures below 
5 Ibs. gauge. The material is drawn 
from the bottom of the tubes by a 
centrifugal pump of the non-clogging 
impeller type, and is discharged at a 
point immediately above the top of the 
tubes to maintain circulation at this 
point and prevent clogging of the tubes. 


“Above the heater is a large flash 
chamber in which the separation of the 
vapor from the liquid takes place. The 
vapor is drawn off from the flash cham- 
ber through a separator to a barometric 
condensor. A 2-stage steam-jet air 
ejector is connected to the barometric 
condensor to obtain the vacuum. 


“The material is ground and con- 
veyed to a steam jacketed mixing and 
charging tank provided with an agita- 
tor in which it is heated before pump- 
ing into the heater and flash chamber. 
Whether or not a priming charge of fat 
is added depends on the kind of ma- 
terial, its physical condition and the 
amount of iat and moisture it contains. 


“After pumping the warmed material 
into the circulating system, it is cir- 
culated through the heater until it is 
rendered and is then discharged into a 
settling tank. The fat is drawn off 
from the settling tank and the crack- 
lings are run to the presses.” 


Charge Rendered in Two Hours. 


The unit in operation at the Darling 
plant was described as having a capac- 
ity of 20,000 lbs. of material per charge, 
with a heating surface of slightly over 
1,000 sq. ft. Tubes are 4 in. outside 
diameter. The flash chamber is 7 ft. 
in diameter. Frothing, clogging of 
tubes and pumping difficulties which 
arose at first have been overcome, Mr. 
Wurster said. 
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A charge of material is rendered in 
about 2 hours and the maximum tem- 
perature of the material is usually 
around 185 degs. Fahr.; never above 
200 degs. Fahr. With lower tempera- 
ture and shorter time of operation 
irre, products do not form, he 
said. 


Mr. Wurster said a unit is in oper- 
ation in the Norwegian whaling fleet 
now in the Antarctic, also that a small 
unit with a charge of 3,000 to 6,000 
Ibs. has been developed. He said that 
the circulating rendering process is at 
present used commercially only on in- 
edible materials including garbage, fat 
and bones, but he was of the opinion 
that edible materials would be more 
easily rendered by this process than 
inedible. 


Container Weight Reduced. 


Weight of nailed wooden boxes and 
crates has been reduced fully 25 per 
cent during the past ten years, and 
these containers are stronger and more 
serviceable. This result has _ been 
brought about through research bring- 
ing about developments leading up to 
maximum trade in containers at lower 
shipping cost, C. A. Plaskett, senior en- 
gineer of U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., said in his talk on 
“Trends in Shipping Containers.” 


The boxing and crating business is 
valued at $400,000,000 a year for all 
industry, Mr. Plaskett said. But not 
much attention was paid to container 
design until recently. Packages that 
carriers found acceptable proved the 
most important in the past. The ship- 
per had little concern for the condi- 
tion in which the package arrived. He 
believed that to be the job of the car- 
rier. 

He pointed to the growing realization 
of the importance of weight of shipping 
container because of its influence on 
freight charges, the ultimate cost of the 
product shipped, and the trend toward 








the use of more efficient containers of 
lighter weight and lower cost. Now. 
adays, he said, a good box isn’t justg 
box. It is an engineering structure 
based on research and experience, 


Fiber Containers for Coolers. 


To pack his product most efficiently, 
the shipper must study the particular 
commodity and the conditions to which 
the packages will be subjected. He 
must determine to what extent the dif. 
ferent kinds of protection are requi 
and must study the construction of the 
box to meet his needs. But of first 
consideration is the kind of protection 
required by the commodity to be 
shipped. 


Mr. Plaskett traced the history of 
different kinds of containers and pointed 
especially to the need of much more re- 
search particularly in the field of fiber 
shipping containers which have come 
into so much importance in the past 
few years. 


The discussion which followed this 

aper pointed to the need for a fiber 

x that can be used effectively in the 
freezer. Because of the high moisture 
content of the meat, the frost seems to 
penetrate the fiber board and disin- 
tegrate it. The use of paper liners and 
the treatment of fibers to withstand this 
breaking down process has been re- 
sorted to. A further objection occurs 
when the product is defrosted, as the 
juice of the meat penetrates the box 
material and breaks down the fiber. 
These boxes have seemed to be able to 
resist almost anything else but not de- 
frosted meat juices. 


The section was presided over by R. 
F. Eagle, of Wilson & Co., chairman 
of the Committee on Packinghouse 
Practice and Research of the Institute. 
Dr. Eagle’s facility in keeping a pro- 
gram moving, in stimulating discus- 
sion and in summarizing some of the 
major problems in connection with the 
particular subject under presentation 
resulted in an unusually interesting and 
instructive session for operating men. 


Engineering Section 


Paint is an important factor in bet 
ter packinghouse operation and lower 
upkeep, as was evident from the dis- 
cussion of “Paints for Packinghouse 
Purposes,” by J. E. Fauser, E. I. da 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., who 
opened the program of the Engineer- 
ing Section. Paint accomplishes three 
major functions, he said. 

1, It protects from deterioration. 

2, It improves lighting conditions. 
Light is essential to quality production 
and quality employees. In many cases 
lighting reduces accidents and paint in- 
creases light values. . 

3, Paint improves appearances, and 
these have a wonderful influence on 
morale of the working force. It 
has a distinct publicity value on ve 
hicles, especially trucks, which are 
fore the eyes of the public so much of 
the time. : 

Mr. Fauser’s paper considered paint 
from all of these angles, but p 
ly stressed its protective value. The 
tremendous investment in equi 
and property must be protected, as the 
loss may be enormous unless there 
satisfactory protection. Painting Te 
quirements of the packing industry a 
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not only unusual but in many cases 
very severe. 


Special Paint for the Meat Plant. 


There are unusual conditions arising 
out of a combination of excessive mois- 
ture, grease, steam, alkali, gas fumes 
and low temperature conditions. Sur- 
faces are sometimes subjected to con- 
tinuous moisture and can not be thor- 
oughly dried before paint is applied. 
Therefore, the paint manufacturer must 
make the best product he knows how 
to take care of these situations. 

Considerable progress has been made, 
the speaker said, in developing paints 
for the packing industry. Not all meat 
plant painting problems have been 
solved, but it is believed that satisfac- 
tory recommendations can be made to 
take care of most conditions. 

Citing the hog killing department as 
furnishing more or less typical condi- 
tions, Mr. Fauser discussed the use 
of paints in this department. Here 
there is concrete construction, steel 
doors, piping and tracking (and all 
must be protected.) Steam and hot 
water when washing floors result in the 
continuous presence of condensed mois- 
ture which promotes deterioration of 
the paint film. 

If previously painted, and if paint is 
in reasonably good condition, one coat 
may suffice; a white color is preferred. 
When two coats are applied there must 
be a flat enamel undercoat. The fin- 
ished coat should possess maximum re- 
sistance to yellowing and must not 
darken in the presence of hydrogen sul- 

hide fumes. It is important that the 
final coat does not yellow, for then light 
reflection is reduced. 


Primer Coat on Steel. 


The finished coat should dry to an 
eggshell finish. This will give better 
light diffusion than a glossy product. 
A glossy finish has more glare, while 
the eggshell finish is pigmented to a 
greater degree. The film is also harder 
and picks up less dirt. Also the eggshell 
finish stands washing best, and has less 
tendency to blister. 

Where a white finish is required on 
steel beams, the same type of paint 
should be used. A rust spotting primer 
is put on first. In new construction, 
steel beams should first be given a good 
Ttust inhibitive primer. For brick and 
concrete, use a hard drying and water 
resisting finish. For three or four feet 
from the floor the finish must with- 
stand washing with hot water. 


All piping should have one or two 
coats of aluminum paint after thorough- 
ly cleaning. A corrosion proof type of 
paint should be used on steel doors and 
tracking. This should be put on over 
a rust inhibitive primer. This type of 
paint, specially handled, Mr. Fauser 
said, was particularly resistant to 
packinghouse conditions. It also is used 
as opposed to an oil type product, as 
it gives a film more resistant to fumes 
and moisture, and prevents penetration 
of corrosion agents into the metal be- 
low. It must be remembered, however, 
that rust inhibitive types of primers are 
essential. Basic lead chromate pos- 
esses outstanding qualities for this 
purpose for all steel and iron work in 
packinghouses. 


Tankhouse Painting Practices. 


The same use of geen may be made 
to surfaces in pork cutting, sausage 
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manufacturing and lard refining de- 
partments as well as in cattle, calf and 
sheep killing departments. Paint for 
the casing cleaning room presents a 
real problem. Here moisture conditions 
are tod, and there is a soma | to 
cause dissolution of paint films. hite 
paint used in this department should 
be free from lead in any form. 

In the tankhouse, little painting is 
done except to protect the metal struc- 
ture. The same paint was recommended 
for this purpose as is used on the kill- 
ing floors. In the hide cellar, a new 
set of conditions from those in the cas- 
ing and rendering departments are 
found. Here large quantities of salt is 
retained in the atmosphere, and only 
metal surfaces are painted. Here again 
the same paint was recommended. 

Painting of coolers presents a dif- 
ferent problem. Here there is consid- 
erable moisture. The character of the 
white finish must be such as not to 
contaminate food products and must 
dry satisfactorily even at low tempera- 
tures. The speaker discussed the dif- 
ferent types of paint finishes for cool- 
ers and the proper application of each. 


Painting Cooler Surfaces. 


He spoke nse | of the cooler fin- 
ished with mastic. ere an aluminum 
type sealer is recommended before the 
paint is put on. Two pounds or more 
of aluminum powder are added to a gal- 
lon of sealer. This seal will prevent the 
wall material from dissolving and dis- 
coloring the paint. After the sealer 


coat is allowed to dry ae two: 


coats of paint are applied. a cooler 
is ——- the plaster should be neu- 
tra 


ized before the sealer is applied. 


All paint manufacturers try to stress 
a dry surface for the application of 
paint, but there is very sure to be some 
moisture present. A paint which is 


affected least is the one best suited for 
the purpose. 


A buff color usually is used in the 
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smokehouse. If grease is deposited on 
the smokehouse walls or beams, remove 
the grease first with an alkali wash be- 
fore the paint is applied, then follow 
the manufacturers directions for appli- 
cation of paint for good results. 


For exterior surfaces, the of 
paint should be selected for the differ- 
ent surfaces. Formerly plants were 
built and then painted, with no atten- 
tion being paid to the type of wood 
selected. Sometimes the wood used was 
not particularly good for painting. An 
interesting point made was that if 
enough good lumber is not available to 
build the building the best lumber avail- 
able should be put on the south side. 
Paint fails fast on the south side of a 
building. 

Treatment of wood for painting was 
discussed in considerable detail. It was 
recommended that surface paints free 
from lead be selected, as otherwise dis- 
coloration will occur due to conditions 
and fumes around packinghouses. 


Synthetic Finishes Durable. 


A good deal was said for synthetic 
finishes for packinghouse paints. It 
was believed they offered considerable 
possibility. Exposure tests have dem- 
onstrated 50 per cent better durability 
for synthetic finishes than the natural 
paint materials. 


Lacquer finishes for motor trucks and 
other automotive equipment used by the 
industry were discussed. It was be- 
lieved these are not entirely desirable 
as the weathering tendencies were seri- 
ous. If the surfaces are not kept pol- 
ished lacquers are not desirable, Mr. 
Fauser said. Synthetic finishes, on the 
other hand, are fast drying, dust free 
in a short time, and may be applied 
with spray or brush. 

They do not have the weathering 
characteristic of pe ony and when they 
do weather the surface for repainting 
is all right. He advised each packer 
to look into the various resin synthetic 
materials on the market and choose the 
best for his particular purpose. They 
all have made a definite place for them- 
selves for automotive equipment and 
rolling stock. 

In_ his talk on the “Application of 
Air Conditioning to Packinghouse Prob- 
lems,” R. H. 'Waterfell, Carrier Engi- 
neering Corporation, outlined certain 
fundamental principles in air condition- 
ing as they seem to be applied to the 
packing industry. This industry, he 
said, probably was one of the first to 
use practical air conditioning, brought 
about by the needs of the food product 
handled. 

In recent years air conditioning has 
expanded to almost every activity. “We 
meet it in nearly every phase of our 
modern life from _conditioni food 
products, processing, drying and humid- 
ifying, to conditioning for human com- 
fort, he said. 


What Air Conditioning Is. 


Most of the principles of air condi- 
tioning are utilized in some phase of the 
acking industry, Mr. Waterfell said. 
ese include heating, humidifying, 


cooling, dehumidifying, and air move- 
ment. They also include the mainte- 


nance of walls and ceilings in a dry, 
er state and the preservation of a 
desirable celor and : ity in be > 
uct. i every departmen 

pendent for ite successful operation on 
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the control of temperature, and nearly 
all of them will benefited by the 
control of humidity. 


In air conditioning, air is simply a 
medium of transfer of heat and mois- 
ture in relation to a given product. 
First it is necessary to study the direct 
effects of the atmosphere in its relation 
to the product, then analyze the meth- 
ods of obtaining the qualities in the at- 
mosphere desired. These two problems 
are distinct and separate, yet it is es- 
sential to coordinate both ends of the 
heat transfer and moisture transfer 
process to secure a properly balanced 
and economical system. 


The effect of temperature, humidity 
and air motion must be considered as 
applicable in a chill room. Here the 
prime objectives are to quickly cool the 
meat, keep shrink low and retain color 
and quality. The vapor pressure of 
moisture in warm meat is relatively 
high, tending toward evaporation. This 
can not be reduced until the meat is 
cooled or evaporation has occurred. It 
is practically impossible to cool with 
air without part of the cooling taking 
place by evaporation of moisture. 


Fundamentals involved in designing 
equipment for cooling with a minimum 
loss of vapor are proper proportioning 
of heat transfer surfaces and distribu- 
tion and circulation of air. In transfer 
of heat relative to air there must be 
some type of cooling surface. This may 
be metal or a liquid. 


Temperature and Humidity 
Relationships. 


Metal surfaces of pipes were used 
first. Later liquid surfaces were utilized. 
In both cases heat transfer takes place 
at the surface, and the important dif- 
ference between the two types is the 
amount of surface exposed. 


For practical purposes the spray type 
is of use only where heat is removed 
from the air, as otherwise a large 
amount of moisture is added to the air. 
In general, the problems in the packing 
industry are control of heat and mois- 
ture. 


In controlling the moisture content 
of the air, either the spray type or sur- 
face type apparatus may be used. While 
the spray type offers a convenient meth- 
od for control and humidity, it also has 
introduced a problem in many cases, 
Mr. Waterfell said. This is true when 
excessive moisture results. Usually in 
such cases insufficient surface has been 
he tape and the result is an excessive 

rying rate. 


Where it is desired to have high 
humidities, it is necessary to carry the 
cooling medium temperature near the 
room temperature and to provide a 
very large amount of circulation so that 
the dewpoint is not increased and 
humidity lowered below that desired. . 


Rapid Air Increases Shrink. 


Mr. Waterfell presented a series of 
slides, the first of which showed the 
effect of air velocity over a free mois- 
ture surface based on a unit of vapor 
pressure difference between the air and 
the water surface. This, he said, was 
not directly applicable to products 
which contain a small amount of mois- 
ture or contain moisture in a hydro- 
scopic state. : 

In warm meats or other warm prod- 
ucts, where the heat for evaporation is 
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supplied by the product itself, rate of 
evaporation is higher than in other 
products. If the product is surrounded 
by an envelope of vapor which exerts 
a partial vapor pressure it will tend to 
retard evaporation from the meat. This 
envelope, however, if it is stagnant will 
also surround the meat by an envelope 
of warm air so as to retard cooling. 


The problem, therefore, is to swee 
away this envelope at a rate which will 
provide maximum cooling with mini- 
mum of evaporation. Just what that 
optimum velocity was Mr. Waterfell 
could not say, but he was of the 
opinion that it was not a very low 
velocity, as otherwise surface drying is 
excessive. 


When air blows across a surface it 
does not cool that surface or evaporate 
moisture as rapidly as when it blows at 
right angles or impinges upon the sur- 
face. The speaker showed slides of 
curves resulting from the application of 
this principle, as well as curves of evap- 
= rates from free moisture sur- 

aces. 


Cooling and Shrink Results. 


Another slide showed curves for the 
cooling rate of meat. It showed the 
rates that had been accomplished by 
fairly high humidities and by blowing 
of air along the ceiling of a chill room 
and allowing it to distribute and per- 
colate back toward the supply at a 
moderate velocity but at a sufficiently 
high rate of air change to maintain a 
high humidity. 


On a side of beef weighing 300 lbs., 
the initial temperature was slightly 
above 100 degs. with room temperature 
initially about 35 degs. The room tem- 
perature rose slightly during the cool- 
ing period, and the temperature of the 
meat gradually approached room tem- 
perature until at the end of 24 hours 
the temperature of the meat had been 
reduced to 40 degs. and the room tem- 
perature was back to about 35 degs. 


In a hog cooler where the induction 
of air was along the ceiling the tem- 
perature of the carcasses was around 
105 degs. and at the end of 14 hours 
the carcasses were down to 35 degs. 
with a room temperature about 26 degs. 

Shrinka was more rapid in the 
earlier cooling stages when vapor pres- 
sure differences between the meat and 
room was highest and gradually tap- 
ered off at the later stages of cooling. 
Total shrinkage in this case was less 
than 1% per cent, which represents 
about one-third of the cooling of the 
meat directly by evaporation. It was 
recognized that shrinkage represents a 
very vital part of the economic phase 
of cooling. 

Mr. Waterfell said he had touched on 
only a few of the air conditioning prob- 
lems in the packing industry, and when 
the enormous volume of product han- 
dled annually is considered it is realized 
that refinements representing only a 
small percentage of saving will be com- 
mercially worth while. 


Russian Meat Plants. 


“Designing Packing Plants for Soviet 
Russia” was discussed interestingly in 
a paper prepared by H. Peter Hen- 
schien who drew the plans for two of 
the largest plants now under construc- 
tion in Russia and many smaller ones. 
He pointed to the great problem of 
feeding the 165,000,000 people of Russia 
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where the need for meat has steadily 
become more acute. In view of the in- 
dustrialization work under progress and 
in operation, increasing numbers need 
meat as part of their diet. Consequently 
plans have been formulated to raise 
livestock on a large scale, and build 
packing plants throughout Russia to 
process them on a modern scale. 


He pointed to the more or less lim- 
ited facilities for shipping livestock 
over long distances and the lack of 
freezing facilities for meat. These re- 
sults in considerable loss at some 
points. He traced the activities of the 
Russian commission sent to the United 
States and Europe four years ago 
which, as a result of its studies decided 
to adopt American packinghouse prac- 
tices in their country. As a result there 
was an organization established in Rus- 
sia called the Institute for Design of 
Packing Plants which continued work 
started in the United States. Many of 
the practices common in American 
plants were quite new to the Russian 
engineers. 


Large Sausage Capacity. 


The first plant to be planned and 
started was the one is Moscow with a 
capacity of 7,200 hogs, 3,600 cattle and 

00 calves and a sausage capaci of 
365,000 Ibs. daily. Two shifts of 
seven hours duration were planned for 
killing and cutting and three shifts for 
sausagemaking and similar work. This 
plant is in the Moscow city limits. As 
the space for stockyards facilities 
there is limited, a six-story building 
was planned for the storage of live 
stock. 

All hogs are to be skinned and the 
bristles removed before the hide is taken 
off. Two men working as a team 
20 hogs in 7 hours. e skinned cart- 
casses are then eviscerated and a 
sea as in the average American p 

ams are cured in 15 days and bellies 
in from 7 to 10 days. 


All cattle blood is saved and used for 
edible purposes, and all other blood for 
inedible. Spray types of dryers are 
used for blood and blood albumin, 
both light and dark are manufactured. 
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Brine spray is used for the chilling of 
hot carcasses, the brine tanks being au- 
tomatically controlled. Hog cutting 
rooms are models of perfection, includ- 
ing all modern up-to-date American 
methods. 


Facilities for Workers. 


Facilities provided for workers’ com- 
forts are considerably more elaborate 
than in this country. Approximately 
3,000 employees will be required at the 
Moscow plant, and there are two large 
five-story buildings for their use. On 
arriving the worker will enter one 
locker room, hang up his street clothes, 
enter the shower room and then on to 
another locker where his work clothes 
are kept. There will be one shower for 
each five employees, and 600 showers 
at each of the two large plants. All 
working clothes are furnished by the 
plant. The employees’ building is 
equipped with a cafeteria and two 
ake daily are to be served to workers. 
Under such conditions, the factory natu- 
rally becomes a place of more than 
common interest to workers. It is a 
place to work and eat and hear the lat- 
est news. The Moscow plant was started 
in the spring of 1931 with construction 
still under way. 


The section was presided over by 
Allen McKenzie, chief engineer of Wil- 
son & Co. 


Scientific Section 


FIRST SESSION. 


Fading of cured meats often is com- 
plained of, both in hams and bacon. 
This is believed to be due to four 
causes, V. R. Rupp, of Kingan & Com- 
pany said in his Bi ped on “The Fading 
of Color in Cure eats” which opened 
the first session of the Scientific Sec- 
tion. Mr. Rupp pointed to four causes 
of fading: 


1, lack of nitrite; 
2, undercure; 

3, overcure; 

4, excess moisture. 


Lack of nitrite is not- always shown 
in the nitrite determination analysis, 
as this detects only the uncombined 
nitrite in the meat and not the nitrite 
that is actually producing the color. 
Therefore, analysis for nitrite is often 
&@ poor index of the color stability of 
the meat, as there are probably more 
reactions than just the reaction of the 
nitrite with the hemoglobin. 

In undercure, acids are formed which 
cause the fading as they decompose the 
nitrite. 

Instead of just looking at a piece of 
meat to measure its color, a machine 
has been developed in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture for this pur- 
pose. This machine makes use of re- 
volving color discs and makes separate 
tests for hue, brilliance and chroma or 
intensity. 


Conditions Causing Fading. 


There are certain external conditions 
which have an effect on fading. Day- 
light has been found to have a strong 
effect while artificial light has’ only a 
considerable effect. Mr. Rupp described 
Some fading studies which were made 
by the use of artificial light, the meat 

ing inclosed in a case in which hu- 
rong and temperature were kept con- 
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Other external factors which affect 
fading are humidity, temperature and 
oxygen tension. Exposure to light 
causes a fall in the hue and intensity 
but not in the brilliance. 


In analyzing hams for nitrite much 
more will be found on the lean side of 
the ham than on the fat side. This 
was shown in analyses of normal boiled 
hams from several companies. One lot 
showed 42 parts per million on the lean 
side and only 7 on the fat. Another 
showed 4 parts per million on the lean 
and 2 on the fat side. Still another 
showed six parts per million on the 
lean and 1 part on the fat, while a 
fourth lot showed twenty-seven parts 
= million on the lean and 17 on the 
at. 


Sugar Waste in Curing. 


In discussing “The Effect of Soak- 
ing, Smoking and Cooking on the Dis- 
tribution of Curing Ingredients in 
Cured Meats,” Dr. W. Lee Lewis, direc- 
tor of the Department of Scientific 
Research of the Institute, said that 
most of the curing effects come from 
the cover pickle, with the effect mostly 
on the lean rather than the fat of the 
meat. In a well cooked piece of meat 
there is no more than a trace of nitrite, 
he said. Even if it were regarded as 
objectionable, the quantity remaining is 
so small as to be negligible. 


The amount of curing ingredients in 
the average smoked ham was found to 
be 5.2 per cent salt, .76 per cent sugar, 
80 parts per million of nitrite, .06 per 
cent nitrate, and 65 per cent water. 
Of the ingredients remaining after the 
process of salting, smoking and baking, 
salt varies the least, sugar varies a 
little more. nitrate still more and nit- 
rite by far the greatest owing to the 
fact that nitrite is decomposed by heat 
in the smoking and baking processes. 
After baking there is practically no 
nitrite left in the meat. 


Dr. Lewis explained what the govern- 
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ment meant by putting a limit of 200 
illion on nitrite in meat. 


This means 200 parts in terms of the 


average nitrite analysis of the edible 
portion rather than of the total ham or 
the lean alone. In the butt of the ham 
the nitrite often exceeds 200 pg per 
million and may go to as high as over 
300 parts per million, whereas in the 
center of the ham there may be no 
more than 30 parts per million. 


He showed some tables of tests of 
the curing ingredients in raw and 
cooked bacon fat and in the lean por- 
tions. There is a great loss of nitrite 
in the frying, although there is an in- 
crease in the other ingredients. 


Much sugar is wasted in curing in 
general practice, he said, because even 
if the amount of sugar in the pickle is 
doubled it does not have much effect on 
the amount of sugar in the meat. In 
corned beef, for instance, 50 per cent 
of the sugar is lost in cooking. The 
point was made that packers in general 
could economize on sugar, using much 
less in their cures. Dr. Lewis said that 
packers use all the way from 10 to 60 
Ibs. of sugar per 100 gals. of pickle in 
their cures, while 20 Ibs. is about the 
optimum for pump. pickle and 10 to 15 
lbs. for cover pickle. 


Sausage Analyses More Uniform. 


Various brands of sausage were 
tested for content of curing ingredients, 
and it was found that sausage runs 
much more uniform in its analysis than 
ham and bacon. This is because it is 
processed more, being ground and a 
chance given to balance the ingredients, 
whereas with hams or bacon reliance 
must be placed on the ingredients soak- 
ing in. 

The importance of storage at tem- 
peratures of say 38 to 40 degs. in 
canned meats, particularly canned 
spiced ham, was pointed to by Dr. C. R. 

oulton, director of the Department of 
Nutrition of the Institute in his dis- 
cussion of “The Control of Spoilage in 
Cured Meats.” Such canned ham has 
been known to keep as long as two 
years at these temperatures. On the 
other hafid, at ice box temperatures, 
which range from. 52 to 55 degs., there 
was more spoilage. At room temper- 
atures the percentage of spoilage in 
test cans was high. Signs of spoilage 
other than swelling were found to be 
considerably greater at ice box temper- 
atures than at 38 to 40 degs. 

In controlling spoilage the following 
remedies were suggested: Keeping 
down the original bacterial contamina- 
tion; watching the handling; keeping 
the temperature low until the product 
is in the can; and keeping the temper- 
ature as near as possible to 48 degs. 
during the boning out process prior to 
preparation for canning. 


Testing for Nitrite. 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, chief chemist of 
the Institute’s research laboratory at 
the University of Chicago discussed 
“Routine Cellar Nitrite Tests in Curing 
Meats,” in the absence of J. C. Blake, 
who developed the method of making 
these tests. 

This method is one which can be 
used for testing nitrite in all curing 
vats with little trouble. It can be done 
bv the cellar man rather than the chem- 
ist. It involves the use of a colorim- 
eter which has been especially designed 
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for the purpose and will be manufac- 
tured by Schaar & Co. according to 
specifications. 


In this colorimeter there is a hollow 
glass wedge which contains a solution 
of cobaltus thiocyanate which serves as 
the standard of color. The machine 
reads directly in parts per million of 
nitrite. So far as Dr. Vibrans knew, 
the color in this standard wedge will 
last indefinitely under room temper- 
ature. The accuracy of the device is 
said to be greater than is necessary for 
the purpose intended. 


In applying the tests, take 90 cc. of 
water in the sample bottle. Add by 
means of a 1/10 cc. pipette the sample 
of pickle. Rinse the pipette by sucking 
ped blowing in the sample bottle. Then 
by means of the pipette add 10 cc. 
alpha naphthylamine solution made up 
as prescribed by the Association of 
Official Analytical Chemists, except 
that it is one-fourth the strength. Then 
agitate; allow to stand 20 minutes; 
pour into the colorimeter jar and read 
the parts per million of nitrite in the 
pickle. The test should be made in 
—— rather than under artificial 
ight. 


Factors Influencing Soft Pork. 


Objection to the use of soybeans in 
the feeding of hogs was made by Dr. 
C. R. Moulton in his discussion of 
“The Control and Prevention of Soft 
Pork.” He suggested that the industry 
do all that it can to discourage pro- 
ducers using soybeans in any form 
whatsoever and in any proportion what- 
soever. 


The only way to use soy beans with- 
out their causing adverse effects is to 
take them to the mill and have the oil 
removed and feed the hogs only the 
meal, this being used as a protein sup- 
plement in the ration. But even then 
some hogs have soft fat. This is be- 
lieved to be due to their natural dislike 
for the meal and the fact that they do 
not eat enough to finish well. In gen- 
eral, the fat of a hog closely resembles 
the fat fed to him. 
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There are several things which de- 
termine the softness of the fat in a hog 
besides the feed. Age is a factor—the 
younger hog has softer fat; the degree 
of finish, as the underfinished hog is 
likely to be soft; and the type of hog. 
Some types do not finish at a good 
market weight and hence prior to the 
time they are finished the flesh is soft 
or flabby. Feed, however, is the most 
important factor in producing soft pork. 


One partial solution of the problem, 
Dr. Moulton said, was the extraction of 
the oil from soybeans; another the con- 
fining of feeding of soybeans to other 
classes of livestock on which they do 
not have the same adverse influence as 
on hogs, and another to keep hogs out 
of fields where soybeans have been 
planted with corn, leaving such fields to 
be harvested by cattle. 


Handling Paunch Manure. 


Conversion of sewage into carbon 
dioxide methane and inoffensive. humus 
was suggested by A. M. Buswell, chief 
of the Illinois State Water Survey Divi- 
sion, in his discussion of “A New 
Treatment of Paunch Manure and 
Screenings.” The first method used was 
oxidation, which is expensive and which 
involves the drying out of this very 
dilute sewage, Dr. Buswell said. The 
conversion into carbon dioxide methane 
and humus produces as a_ by-product 
illuminating gas which can be a source 
of considerable revenue. 


In the tank used by Dr. Buswell for 
this purpose he has a cylindrical frame 
covered with a screen. The manure 
and screenings are fed into this cylin- 
der, which is revolved about 180 degs. 
from time to time. The purpose of the 
cylinder is to do away with the retard- 
ing effect on the fermentation process 
which is caused by the formation of a 
solid cake at the top of the liquid. 

This revolving cylinder turns this 
solid cake around so that it is at the 
bottom, allowing the fermentation to 
proceed and disintegrate the cake, 
which gradually rises to the top and 
the cylinder is turned over again. The 
operation of this device requires only 
one man and a small amount of power. 


By-Products from Sludge. 


In the conversion of this paunch 
manure and screenings, the principal 
action is bacterial. This is retarded if 
the mass becomes too acid or if a layer 
of scum is allowed to collect on the top. 


Dr. Levine, a research chemist in the 
water survey division, gave some 
figures on work being done for the last 
seven years, the effort being to find 
some means of using this sludge and 
manure to obtain a money making by- 
product instead of ‘ust throwing it into 
the sewer. He said that a plant which 
kills 3,000 hogs a day could produce 
75,000 cu. ft. of gas. 

The material from one hog will pro- 
duce 25 cu. ft. of gas, 12% cu. ft. is 
produced per pound of volatile solids 
and 5.3 cu. ft. of gas can be produced 
from 1 lb. of volatile solids in the 
screenings in a 40-day digestion period. 
An advantageous procedure with the 
screenings is to mix them with liquid 
from the sludge digesting tanks, he 
said. 

SECOND SESSION. 


Lard and other animal fats occupied 
the attention of the Saturday morning 
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session of the Scientific Section, pre. 
sided over by Dr. J. J. Vollertsen, chiet 
chemist of Armour and Company, with 
Dr. L. M. Tolman, the program chair. 
man of the section. 


In opening the session Dr. Vollertsen 
said lard has been very much malign 
and that the industry has heard so much 
about the poor qualities of lard and 
things it don’t do that a bg ae many 
people in the production end are begin- 
ning to believe some of them. 


Lard, he said, has a great many inher- 
ent qualities that are superior to those 
of shortenings with which it has to 
compete. The program of this session 
of the section was so arranged, there- 
fore, as to bring out some of these 
qualities and their preservation, as well 
as means of producing the best product 


possible from the raw materials avyail- 


able for the purpose. 


Dr. L. B. Jensen of the research 
laboratory of Swift & Company dis- 
cussed “The Importance of Sanitation 
in Handling Lard.” In practice, lard 
and vegetable fats have not received 
adequate attention from the standpoint 
of germ spoilage, because fats never 
show sudden or dramatic changes 
brought about as a result of such spoil- 
age. Consequently yeasts and molds 
have not been regarded as of much im- 
ogee in the keeping qualities of 
ats. 


Types of Fat Spoilage. 


There are three types of fat spoilage, 
Dr. Jensen said: 

1. Chemical change wrought by 
oxygen; 

2. Enzym action present in the 
native tissue of the hog; 

38. Microorganisms, yeasts, molds 
and bacteria, none of which are food 
poisoners and therefore do not cause 
pathological changes. 


Killing fats, he said, have very little 
free fatty acid; cutting fats have a 
little more, while pickle fats have much 
more, which are the result of time 
changes. 


He urged scrupulous cleanliness of 
everything with which fats come in 
contact to avoid the inroads of bacteria 
and spoilage later in the lard. He 
showed how rapidly bacteria multiply 
once they get in. He also showed, aside 
from the spoilage action of bacteria in 
the development of rancidity, their 
harmlessness. 


On the completion of Dr. Jensen’s 
paper Dr. Vollertsen pointed to the 
somewhat different point of view he had 
given of the causes of deterioration in 
fats other than those commonly ac- 
cepted. The work he has done indicates 
how very important is careful prepara- 
tion of fats. . This is true of all food 
products, but this invisible kingdom 
that is so often forgotten is continually 
working, often disadvantageously. 


Stability of Lard. 


Dr. F. C. Vibrans, chief research 
chemist, Research Laboratory of 
Institute Founded by Thomas E. Wilson 
at the University of Chicago, talked on 
“The Stability of Lard as a Problem of 
Plant Control.” \He said that when we 
consider quality we are prone to over- 
emphasize the thing we can see 
neglect the things which are invisible. 


The keeping quality of lard is such 
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an attribute. Too few manufacturers 
take into consideration the keeping 
quality of the lard they make. He 
pointed to the value of uniformity in 
lards at all times and urged that given 

des of lard should be of the same 
standard and quality regardless cf the 
part of country in which they are made 
or the manufacturer. 


Since stability is such an important 
factor in judging lard quality, much of 
the work done in the Institute’s re- 
search laboratory has had to do with 
the keeping quality of the product and 
methods used of judging or determin- 
ing this. 

Dr. Vibrans described in detail the 
methods used for testing the stability 
of lard, many samples being procured 
on the open market for making these 
tests. 


The best keeping lard, he said, is 
made from fresh killing fats rendered 
at once. It is desirable that fats be 
worked up as quickly as possible. If 
not, they should be chilled and held at 
low temperature until they can be used. 


Points in Quality Production. 


If the fat is rendered while it is still 
hot the lard should not be exposed to 
air any more than necessary. It was 
suggested that bleaching of lard be cut 
toa minimum. The practice of blend- 
ing S. P. lard with lard from fresh fats 
was regarded as objectionable. Where 
this must be done, both should be ren- 
dered separately and then mixed. 


_In his paper Dr. Vibrans called atten- 
tion to the value of stability in judging 
the quality of lard; mentioned three 
accelerated methods for determining 
stability and presented data illustrating 
the way these methods can be corre- 
lated. He showed how accelerated tests 
can be used to advantage in the various 
plants, 

_ Miss Jennie Fisher, research chemist 
in the Institute Research Laboratory, 
reported on tests made on the shorten- 
ing value of lard. She described her 
methods in making these tests over a 
period of time, her results, and pre- 
sented much valuable information as 
the outcome of her work. 


_Dr. Moulton discussed “The Nutri- 
twe Value of Animal Fats and the 
Place of Lard and Margarine in the 
Diet.” He said that research has shown 
that lard has other functions than 
merely furnishing calories in the diet; 
that it contains linoleic acid which is 
essential for proper nutrition. 


Margarine a Good Food. 


Margarine made from animal fat, 
particularly oleo oil and neutral lard, 
contained as much vitamin A and more 
vitamin D than a good grade of butter, 
according to studies made by biological 
chemists of the staff of the University 
of Chicago. While oleo oil is believed 
to be the chief source of these vitamins, 
neutral lard also contains some vitamin 
A and vitamin D. More investigation 
1s needed to show whether more of our 
lards do not contain an appreciable 
amount of the vitamins. 

., The practical handling of lard after 
it has been made to get best results 
was discussed by Henry D. Tefft, direc- 
tor of the Department of Packinghouse 
Practice and Research of the Institute 
m his paper on “Storage of Lard.” 
There is nothing in the packing plant 
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that requires more conscientious atten- 
tion to details than the successful stor- 
age of lard, he said. The essential points 
are so well known that it seemed 
hardly necessary to review them, but 
unless they are all scrupulously ob- 
served, lard taken from storage will not 
be satisfactory. 

It is perfectly possible to store lard, 
he said, so it will retain its color and 
sweetness. It may be stored in either 
tierces or tanks, and storage specifica- 
tions apply to both methods, but espe- 
cially to the storage of lard in tanks. 
Poor results in the latter case are more 
serious if specifications are not ob- 
served owing to the danger of spoiling 
larger quantities of lard at one time. 


Essentials for Proper Storage. 


Essential specifications for good re- 
sults are: 


1. . Lard must be free from moisture 
and impurities before storage. 

2. It must be of prime flavor and 
color. 

3. It must be of proper temperature 
when filled into the tierces or tanks. 


4. Storage tanks and tierces must 
be clean. 

5. Lard must be protected from mois- 
ture during the storage period. 

6. Storage must be under proper 
temperature conditions. 

7. Lard must not be reheated rap- 
idly. 

8. Storage tanks must be of con- 
venient size and proper design. 

9. Excessive separation of stearine 
and oil must be prevented. 

Of all of these the most important 
point in storage of lard is that requir- 
ing it to be free from moisture and im- 
purities. Steam rendered lard should 
be taken from a tank that has been 
fully settled. Lard suitable for stor- 
age will remain clear in glass at a 
temperature comfortable to the touch 
of the hand. This indicates that the 
moisture is out of the lard. 


Mr. Tefft also discussed the detail of 
good practice in connection with each 
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of the nine points made for good re- 

sults in the storage of*lard and pointed 

out again that “successful storage of 

lard is the application of well known 

principles and scrupulous observance of 
em 


Sales and Advertising 


The consumer is a monarch with the 
promise of a long reign, salesmen and 
advertising executives unanimously con- 
cluded in their sectional meeting at 2 
o’clock Friday afternoon. 


Why is the consumer king? Because 
the consumer determines how goods 
shall be distributed, at what price, and 
in what quantities, where and when, 
said W. J. Donald of the James O. 
McKinsey Company, Chicago. 


Meat packers, wholesalers and retail 
distributors may think they determine 
business policies of distribution, but this 
is a fallacious and misleading opinion— 
the attitude of the consumer deter- 
mines policy, first, last and always. 


Another fallacy of business thinking, 
applicable to meat packing as well as 
to other industries, is that costs de- 
termine values, Mr. Donald pointed out. 
“You packers do not sell costs, you 
sell values,” he declared. Utilities of 
goods are determined through their 
values as to place, time and possession. 
This is the. economic justification for 
marketing activities. 


Need for Profit Mindedness. 


Manufacturer, wholesaler and retailer 
create utilities for their products. 
When these utilities have a value, dis- 
tribution takes place. In considering 
the law of diminishing returns or cost 
of getting that last 10 per cent of busi- 
ness, Mr. Donald said this leads to an 
epidemic of volume mindedness, rather 
than profit mindedness—which the meat 
packer needs more and more to con- 
sider. 


In discussing the period of business 
through which industry has been pass- 
ing, Mr. Donald said the only hope for 
recovery, in his opinion, is that when 
all the different commodity price levels 
get back into balance, the welfare of 
society, which has been temporarily set 
back, will continue to progress. In this 

eriod of getting commodity prices 
ck into balance, industrial executives’ 
paramount considerations must be: 

1. Diminishing returns. 

2. Consumer wants. 

3. Effect of substitution. | 


4. The consumer is king and that he 
determines values, and costs in the long 
run are derived from values. 


Four major problems confront the ex- 
ecutive who trains sales groups, said 
E. B. Thurman, manager, Chicago 
Branch of the New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., speaking on “The 
Training and Development of Sales- 


men.” These are: 
1. Selection 
2. Education 


3. Training 

4. Supervision 

“Good managers inspire salesmen 
with zest by making the training in- 
teresting and applicable to their every- 
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day problems of selling. It is especially 
important that the salesman does not 
regard what he is taught as mere 
theory,” said Mr. Thurman. 


Training Follows Teaching. 


Training of salesmen is necessary 
after the man has been taught. Many 
salesmanagers in and out of the meat 
packing industry mistake i for 
training. Each salesman should be 
known individually by his manager. 
“The chief executive should have per- 
sonal knowledge of the capacity, limi- 
tations, equipment, courage, endurance 
and sincerity of every aide upon whom 
he depends directly.” 


Ideals of a five-pointed star salesman 
should be: 


1. entation with his compensa- 
ion 

2. Mental ability and alertness 

8. Perfect physical condition 

4. Emotive fellow feeling 

5. Spiritual vision 

“The salesmanager must train his 
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men for self-mastery. Nowhere in the 
field of training and developing sales- 
men,” said Mr. Thurman, “is there a 
more apparent need than “Time Con- 
trol.’ he chief difference between 
salesmen lies in the varying degrees of 
capacities for sustained effort. To train 
a man in the intelligent use of his time 
and then motivate him into sustained 
effort is at once the most difficult and 
the most intriguing phase of sales 
training work.” 


Customer’s Viewpoint Paramount. 


The chief factor in successful selling, 
from the standpoint of a large manu- 
facturer and distributor selling through 
its own retail outlets, is a recognition 
of the customer’s viewpoint. This was 
the opinion of Joseph Givner, general 
sales manager of the retail store of 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., who spoke on 
“Factors of Successful Selling.” To 
know the customer’s viewpoint is to 
keep up with the changes of living 
which affect him. 


One of the changing trends of the 
present day is speeding service in re- 
tail store selling. The successful store 
must be equipped to serve the customer 
when she wants it, in the manner she 
wants it and at the price she wants to 
pay. ‘ 

Mr. Givner discounted the theory of 
extensive advertising to dealers by 
manufacturers. In his opinion the per- 
sonal selling job in the retail store is 
such a rapid process that the retail 
dealer could not possibly go into the 
detail of pushing a certain product 
through sales talks or presentations 
such as manufacturers suggest the 
dealer and his aides use. 


Importance of displays, packages and 
telephones figure in the success of retail 
store merchandising. Mr. Givner ex- 
pressed the opinion that meat packers 
would make their products more accept- 
able to the consumer by including 
recipes, by telling her how odds and 
ends of packages might be used and the 
costs of making up certain dishes. 


Packers Need More Advertising. 


Bringing in the woman’s viewpoint 
at point of manufacture has been a 
notable stimulant to sales in Mr. Giv- 
ner’s company. 


Attention of “the monarch”—the con- 
sumer—may best be gained through ad- 
vertising, D. F. Kelly, president The 
Fair Store, Chicago, told the sales and 
advertising men. “Do more advertis- 
ing,” he said in his address on “Success- 
ful Selling as Viewed by the Head of a 
Large Department Store.” 


Mr. Kelly suggested to meat packers 
a@ more accurate study of the media 
in their field. He advised that they de- 
cide which medium is best for them to 
use and then use that medium. The 
old idea on the part of a packer of fear 
that if he uses one newspaper or one 
medium in a community, he must use 
all mediums in that community was 
thoroughly discounted by Mr. Kelly. No 
pos today is going to attack a packer 
ecause that packer finds his greatest 
market is one that a certain paper 
— and that other papers do not 
reach. 


Quality Must Not Be Lowered. 


“Merchants are rapidly recognizing 
the fact that if they would continue in 
business they must maintain a high 
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standard of quality and stop 
cheap merchandise, much of which : 


sold at a loss and is usually unsatis- 
factory.” 


Serious warning against reducing the 
unit of sale was sounded by Mr. 
The point today is to devise ways to 
increase the unit of sale materially jp. 
stead of competition which strives at 
low prices and cheap quality. 


Sacrifice of quality for the sake of 
rice, Mr. Kelly emphasized, is not a 
actor making for profit even in this 

era of keen competition. He was of the 
opinion that the psychological effect on 
the mind of a buyer that because some- 
thing is cheaper than he expected to 


find it, means that somewhere in the | 


process of producing this product the 
factor of quality has been neglected. 


The meeting was presided over by 


R. H. Gifford, branch house sales man- - 


ager, Swift & Company, chairman, and 
D. J. Donohue, vice president, Cudahy 
Packing Co., program chairman. 


PEPPY PACKER ASSOCIATES. 


1. Joe Gubbins of Paterson Parchment 
Paper Co. and Jack Wesley of Rhine- 
lander Paper Co. have been comrades 
since 1917. 

2. Ernest Manns, superintendent for 
John Morrell & Co. at Ottumwa, Io 
and A. O. Lundell of the Allbright-N 
Co. talk over precessing matters. 

3. J. C. Mellon and C, B. Upton of the 
French Oil Mill Machinery Co. team UP 
on packers refining problems. 

4. Like old times to greet C. B. Heine 
mann, now traffic manager of the Kansas 
City Stock Yards Co., and H. L. Sparks 
St. Louis hog buying expert. 
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Exhibits Point Way to Lower Costs 
and More Efficient Merchandising 


The exhibit of packinghouse 
machinery, equipment, supplies 
and wrapping and packaging ac- 
cessories at the convention was 
yery complete and attracted a 
great deal of interest. So far as 
equipment was concerned empha- 
sis was placed on machines and 
devices to reduce overhead and 
production costs, eliminate waste 
and improve quality, a number of 
new devices being displayed. 


The exhibits were in the Tower 
Room and French Room adjoin- 
ing the convention hall in the 
Drake Hotel and convenient to 
registration and reception head- 
quarters. In addition to the 
exhibits in these room, a number 
of manufacturers and dealers of 
equipment and supplies main- 
tained headquarters in hotel rooms 
where samples and literaure, pho- 
tographs of equipment, etc., were 
on display. 

Many of the exhibitors commented 
this year on the interest shown by the 
delegates in both equipment and mer- 
chandising aids. This they interpreted 
as forecasting a greater striving 
toward better efficiency in plant oper- 
ations and merchandising. New ma- 
chines and appliances, wrapping and 
packaging materials, and improved de- 
vices and materials were all the sub- 
ject of careful study by interested pack- 
ers during the hours the exhibits were 
open. More and more, it appears, 
packers are coming to appreciate the 
advantages manufacturers and dealers 
are offering them in bringing the latest 
packinghouse aids to the convention for 
their observation and study. 


Harry L. Osman, director of the de- 
partment of Packinghouse Purchasing 
Practice of the Institute of American 
Meat Packers, had charge of the ex- 
hibits, and handled the job in his usual 
efficient manner. The exhibitors are 
also to be congratulated for the very 
attractive displays staged. They rep- 
resented a large investment and were a 
splendid contribution to the interest and 
value of the convention. 

For those unable to attend the con- 
vention and those who did visit all of 
the booths and inspect all of the equip- 
ment, appliances and supplies on dis- 
Play the following synopsis of the vari- 
ous displays is given: 

Gnecinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati and Chicago.—A number of 
new items of Boss equipment were 
shown in a large booth at one end of 


the exhibit hall. Some of this equip- 
ment, including a full sized hog dehair- 
er, was especially prepared for the con- 
vention, being painted with aluminum 
paint. Spotlights were installed to 
bring out all details of construction. 
Included in this booth were the new 
No. 120 hog dehairer with a capacity 
of 150 to 200 hogs per hour, a No. 70 
silent cutter, a model of a cast iron 
scalding tub equipped with a Sylphon 
water circulator, C-B cooler doors and 
a lard gyrator. 


The new dehairer was a center of 
interest. This machine is similar in 
general design to other models pro- 
duced by the company except that it 
is equipped with a second beater shaft, 
increasing capacity and lowering de- 
hairing costs. This machine, equipped 
with power means for handling hogs 
in and out, was in operation during the 
hours the display was open. Seven 
representatives of the company were in 
attendance, including Oscar C. Schmidt, 
treasurer; John Dupps, sr., vice pres- 
ident and John Dupps, jr., vice presi- 
dent; A. B. Lloyd, William Sweet, L. 
Rosenberg and C. J. Pickens. 


French Oil Mill Machinery Co., 
Piqua, O.—An interesting feature of 
this display was samples of product 
produced in the vertical cookers and 
pressed in the curb presses manufac- 
tured by this company. Hog hair, con- 
taining 13.09 per cent nitrogen and 
15.96 per cent available ammonia, 
broken down in the French cooker, was 
a center of attraction. Several pack- 
ers expressed the opinion that handling 
hair in this manner might solve the 
problem of disposing of this by-product. 


The hair, it was explained, is broken 
down and dried in the vertical cooker 
manufactured by the company, no other 
operations being performed on _ it. 
Other products on display, produced in 
French equipment, included hide flesh- 
ings, dried blood, broken down coney, 
dry rendered lard and edible and in- 
edible cake. Large photographs of the 
equipment manufactured by the com- 
pany adorned the walls of the booth. 
C. B. Upton and Joe Mellon were in 
charge. 


Louis Allis Co. Milwaukee, Wis.— 
This company had on display but one 
product—a splash proof motor. The 
ability of this motor to continue oper- 
ation under the worst possible moisture 
conditions was demonstrated in a most 
convincing manner. A_ waterproof 
booth had been constructed and the 
motor, in operation, rested on a table 
where a stream of high pressure water 
was directed against it. Although this 
stream played on the motor during the 
entire time the exhibits were open it 
showed no signs of damage or faltering 
when the convention closed. The booth 
was in charge of L. F. Keely and R. R. 
Newquist. 


Specialty Manufacturer’s Sales Co., 
Chicago, Ill—Packers and sausage 
manufatturers found much of interest 
in this booth, where there was a very 
attractive display of sausage grinder 
knives and plates. Particular care had 
been taken to arrange the display so 
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that the various designs of knives and 
pee would be set off most effectively. 

eatures of this display were the 
Triumph plate with its guarantee of 
12 years useful life, C. D. reversible 
plates, both sides of which can be used 
and O. K. Knives with changeable 
blades with two cutting edges. 


The improvements in plate design 
whereby grinder capacity can be in- 
creased and costs reduced was clearly 
illustrated by a display of old and new 
type plates. In the new style the effec- 
tive cutting diameter of the plates has 
been considerable increased, with, of 
course, a corresponding increase in the 
number of holes. 


A roller bearing stud also came in 
for an unusual amount of attention, as 
did also an oversized worm for use in 
worn cylinders. The various uses to 
which the modern grinder can be put 
was illustrated by plates with only 
three holes to those with as many as 
8,800 holes. In attendance at this booth 
were Charles Dieckmann, the Old 
Timer, J. L. Sherman, and Dick Ganz- 
horn. 

Griffith Laboratories, Chicago, Il.— 
The interest created by the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board in new 
methods of cutting pork, particularly 
ways to make pork rolls out of the 
heavier hams, brought many packers to 
this booth to see the company’s meat 
stringing machine on display there. 
This machine, it was explained, sim- 
plifies and cheapens the process of roll- 
ing and tying meats and sausages, as 
well as making a better appearing job. 
The machine is speedy and simple in 
operation and will handle meats 10 in. 
thick and 15 in. long, or a piece as 
small as 2 in. thick with the same effi- 
ciency. 

The popular “Big Boy” pickle pump 
was also on display and in operation. 
One of the features of this device is 
the method of control whereby the 
amount of pickle deposited in the meat 
at each stroke is accurately measured. 
An advantage of this pump is that 
several outlets may be attached mak- 
ing it valuable for either the large or 
small plant. New ham needles with 
comparatively small diameter were 
also shown. 


One of the newer devices shown at 
this booth was the new air circulator 
manufactured by this company. This 
is an angle iron frame covered with 
wire mesh in which is mounted a motor 
and fan. The machine is designed to 
be used in sausage kitchens for drying 
product and in other places throughout 
the plant where a current of air is de- 
sired or where bad moisture conditions 
exist. The dryer is built low and fitted 
with casters so that it can be run under 
sausage cages. It may also be stood 
on end to direct air in a horizontal 

lane or hung on the wall or ceiling. 
hose in attendance at the booth were 
E. L. Griffith, president; F. W. Griffith, 
W. B. McCreary, W.. E. Anderson, 
C. A. Wood and S. E. Stahan. 


Seaslic, Inc., Chicago, Ill—Packers 
and sausage makers seeking informa- 
tion on sausage making and seasoning 
found much of value at this booth. 
Here experts were on hand to advise on 
how to get distinct flavors in meat 
products. 

On display were the two popular 
products of the company—garlic juice 


and onion juice—as well as a full line 
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of spices, seasonings and appliances for 
the sausage kitchen, including sausage 
molds. Louis Serody had charge of 
this booth, but members of the Griffith 
Laboratories organization, whose booth 
adjoined that of Seaslic, were at the 
disposal of inquiring packers and sau- 
sage makers. 


Exact Weight Scale Co., Columbus, 
O.—Scales for many meat plant weigh- 
ing operations were shown in this 
booth, in all of which the Exact Weight 
principle is used. A feature of these 
scales is the short lever drop and speed 
indication. The various designs for 
particular operations, such as bacon 
weighing, packaged lard weighing, etc., 
make it possible for the packer to 
choose scales that have been developed 
to speed up any packaging operations. 
A feature of the scales on display was 
their beautiful finish and very attrac- 
tive designs. This company makes 
‘Over and Under scales” in capacities 
to weigh an ounce or 200 lbs. Wm. A. 
Schuerer, Chicago district manager, 
was in attendance. 

Drehmann Paving & Construction 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—The popular 
meat plant flooring material “Duratyle” 
was featured in this booth. This tile 
resists hard wear, water, acids and 
greases and has other features that 
recommend it for uses in many pack- 
inghouse departments. One of these 
is the ease with which repairs are made. 
When broken or work spots appear it 
is only necessary to remove a few tile 
and replace them, an operation that is 
easily and quickly done by even inex- 
perienced workers. Literature descrip- 
tive of Duratyle was distributed. Large 
photographs of meat plant departments 
ge — Duratyle were displayed. 

ooth was i 
Sievoree n charge of A. F. 

Everhot Manufacturing Co., M 
wood, Ill.—The packer who is savtion: 
lar about the appearance his product 
makes in the retail store wants a brand 
that is clear and distinct and that will 
not smear easily. The Everhot com- 
pany has designed a brander to fit this 
need. It is an ink-electric brander 
with temperature regulation so that 
just the right amount of heat is sup- 
plied to dry the ink but not so much 
that fats will be melted. This feature 
of Doss .-y ang this brander 

or practi i 

po tng practically all branding 
_ This electric brander in a variet 
sizes and styles was on display. it 
erature describing the device and giv- 
ing hints on meat branding was avail- 
able for all who desired it. A carcass 
prandee wen alee shown. A. L. Flot- 
ow and I. Benes were i 

at this exhibit. See 

Michigan Alkali Co., Wyandott 
Mich.—Solid carbon dioxide is auilie 
into rather wide use as a refrigerant 
in the meat industry, particularly since 
better methods for using it in trucks 
and for shipping purposes have been 
devised. Blocks of this refrigerant on 
constant display at this booth attracted 
considerable attention. There was much 
discussion by packer visitors regarding 
its possibilities in meat shipping, par- 
ticularly in trucks. e consensus 
seemed to be that its use will increase 
and that with proper methods it is an 
economical, efficient means for keeping 
meats in prime condition from the time 
they leave the plant until they arrive 
at their destination. Literature de- 
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scribing the product and its uses for 
refrigerating meats were passed out. 
In attendance at this booth were Louis 
Chamberlain, H. Mc. Andrew and J. 
H. Kelly. 


Sander Manufacturing Co., Newark, 

N. J.—Here one of the Sander com- 
pound grinders was on display. The 
feature of this machine is two plates, 
the first of which contains large holes 
and the second the regular number of 
holes for the particular product that is 
being put through the machine. Other 
details consist of roller bearings, safety 
feeding device and a hollow worm. 
W. Kautzman, president of the com- 
pany, was on hand to describe the fea- 
a of the grinder to visitors at the 
ooth. 


Du Pont Cellophane Co., New York 
City —A display of packaged food, di- 
vided into three sections, was the in- 
teresting and outstanding presentation 
of this company. One section of the 
exhibit displayed the various packages 
of smoked meats wrapped in Cello- 
phane, the second section, developments 
in the packaging of many other food 
products and the third, perhaps most 
striking to ogres ony was the packaging 
of new pork cuts as they have been 
originated and introduced through a re- 
cent campaign of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board. New pork cuts 
were displayed as they might be found 
in the retail store, wrapped in Cello- 
phane. 


Use of colored cellophane was also 
demonstrated in the exhibit, showing 
how the color of the wrapper in some 
instances enhances the natural attrac- 
tiveness of the product and thereby 
makes it more salable. Representatives 
of the company who attended the con- 
vention were O. F. Benz, B. C. Rob- 
bins, W. J. Harte and R. J. Crowley. 


Millprint Products Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—Two refrigerated cases display- 
ing many meat products, wrapped in 
Cellophane and printed with the manu- 
facturer’s label or trade mark was the 
outstanding feature of this exhibit. An 
improved package for bacon “The Pro- 
tecto Pack” was exhibited to booth visi- 
tors. This package has been designed 
to supply a substantial, sealed, visible 
bacon package. The package has a 
cardboard reinforcement on the back, 
upon which recipes are printed. A simi- 
lar package “the econo pork sausage 
unit” for pork sausage and frankfur- 
ters was also displayed. 


The display was in charge of R. E. 
Hanson. Other representatives were 
Shy Rosen, Russell Faulkner, Phil 
Cappes, Carl Evans, Nate Smith. 


The Visking Corporation, Chicago.— 
The predominant feature of this ex- 
hibit stressed the need for merchandis- 
ine of packinghouse products. The 
various products displayed emphasized 
the need for merchandising and the 
representatives who met booth visitors 
went on to explain the need today for 
manufacturer, wholesaler, retailer, co- 
operation in this process of distributing 
meat and meat products. During the 
past year the Visking Corporation has 
been stressing the “Taste-It” plan. This 
plan enlists packer-dealer cooperation, 
and is a plan of store sampling. Meat 
dealers who have used the sampling 
form of merchandising in their store 
have found it a valuable aid in selling 
ready prepared meat products. 


A new application of the company’s 
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products was shown in a display of Cy 
nadian bacon and smoked butts ® 
Visking casings. These products -arg 
stuffed into the casing by a Power But 
Stuffer, either hand or machine 
erated. This machine was also a feg- 
ture of the display. 


Summer sausage in one-pound sige 
casings was shown in dealer dis 
cartons. These products have been de. 
signed to sell by the piece instead of 
by weight, and have proven an item 
which dealers have especially used ag 
week-end specials. The exhibit was in 
charge of Howard R. Medici and Juliug 
Lipton. 


Morris Paper Mills, Chicago, IlL— 
The newest trend in cartons in the meat 
packing industry said R. C. Denton is 
the tendency toward smaller display 
backs. This has come about through an 
effort of the manufacturer to cooper 
ate with dealer to simplify the carton 
without sacrificing the attractiveness 
and to make more definitely toward 
emphasizing personality in the process 
of packaging. The trend toward de- 
velopment of personality and individu- 
ality in packaging is being brought 
about through the use of colors, appeal- 
ing most strongly to women and 
through the use of modernistic design. 
“Cartons—one of the strongest mer- 
chandising aids for meat products— 
should be created for the packer and 
not just made,” said Mr. Denton. Vice 
president Paul Walker was also meet- 
ing and greeting friends at the com- 
pany’s booth. 


Shellmar Products Co. Chicago— 
This year’s display exhibited only pack- 
ages of definite design and new a 
cation. The display was unique in a 
three-sided large metal displav counter, 
refrigerated with dry ice which per- 
mitted the open display of’ many 
ucts wrapped in Cellophane and printed 
with the manufacturer’s labels and 
trade marks. 


One of the newer developments in 
packaging is wet wrapping process of 
Picnics, butts and bacon squares. 
process consists of placing a sheet of 
Cellophane on three layers of wet duck 
cloth, then pull product on Cellophane 
and wrapping. When the dampness 
leaves the Cellophane it shrinks, mak- 
ing the wrapping conform to the prod- 
uct smoothly and eliminating ; 
The particular packages exhibited in 
connection with this new wrapping 
process were Oscar Mayer’s products 
wrapped in tango Cellophane. Com- 
pany representatives attending the con- 
vention were B. W. Martin, president; 
:. => Huse, C. C. Williams and T. W. 

och. 


Vogt Inc., Louisville, Ky.— 
Presented the new “Votator,” a closed 
machine system for chilling lard. The 
exhibitors declared the machine to be 
the only one on the market that can 
chill lard out of contact with the at 
mosphere. Lard cooled by the machine 
is confined in a closed system all 
way through a machine where alr 
completely eliminated and the product 
protected from moisture imp 
Air in the process of chilling lard has 
been considered the chief whitening 
element. Whitening in the votator 
process of chilling lard comes 
through substitution of another ga8 


such as nitrogen into the confined 
which gives the same whitening 


All metals coming in contact with the 
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roduct confined within the machine are 

stainless steel. The refrigerator system 
ysed with the votator is entirely en- 
dosed. It eliminates radiation losses and 
affects substantial economies in refrig- 
eration. The machine is made in sev- 
eral sizes with capacities varying from 
1,500 to 8,000 Ibs. per hour. The com- 
pany was represented by L. L. Dawson 
and E. H. Courtenay. 


Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.—In addition to 
hment wrappings for meat prod- 
ucts the Kalamazoo company featured 
anew fiber box which it is recommend- 
ing for lard instead of the 65-lb. wooden 
tub. The carton has a K. V. P. lard 
liner and is considered a satisfactory 
improvement over the old wooden con- 
tainer. One advantage of the new car- 
ton is the fact that the carton is easily 
obtainable and it is necessary for the 
packer to anticipate his needs only 
thirty days in advance. The Kalamazoo 
Company is working with the fiber 
board manufacturers in development of 
this box in the meat packing field. 

Christmas wrappings — parchment 
wrapping printed in colorful Christmas 
designs—were also featured by the ex- 
hibitor. The display was set with a 
background of a large original oil 
painting of a real paper mill in which 

hment paper is made. The “Meat 

ilds Energy” dealer cards were also 

shown in the exhibit. The company was 
represented by D. J. Kennedy. 

Continental Electric Motor, Newark, 
N. J=Displayed its motors spe- 
cially designed for packing houses. 
These motors are designed in a drip- 
proof frame with caged type of bear- 
ing mountings and all motors may be 
had in all current characteristics. These 
motors are applied in any branch or 
department of the packing house where 
motor equipment may be applied. 

Another feature of the exhibit was 
the geared-head units for special speed 
reductions. The exhibit was in charge 
of A. A. Hess. 

Diamond Crystal Salt Co., New York, 
N. Y.—Used samples to display the va- 
rious grades of salt-used in curing meat 
products. Consumer packages were 
made into an island display as one fea- 
ture of the exhibit. Large sacks, 140 
Ib. were exhibited. The company was 
represented by C. C. Van Dyne. 

United Cork Companies, Lyndhurst, 
N. Y.—Made a special feature of eres- 
cent sectional cork pipe covering for 
brine and ammonia lines as well as 
crescent moulded cork covers for all 
types of fittings. Samples of the 100 
per cent United pure corkboard were 
displayed with specific instructions as 
to the various uses of each type of 
product. Crescent pure cork tile for 
quiet and resilent floors and special 
acoustical cork were also featured. A 
new booklet, “Save 80c out of every 
dollar,” dealing with savings in refrig- 
eration were given to visitors at the 
exhibit. The company was represented 
by Edwin J. Ward, Edwin C. Ward and 

orge E. Carl. 

William J. Stange Co., Chicago.— 
Featured a miniature apparatus show- 
ing the process of extraction of oils from 
spice. Dry essence of natural spices 
were exhibited in a wall display of glass 
containers showing the state of the 
Product in each of its various stages of 
extraction. Certified food coolers were 
also displayed, and meat products in 

mera] Electric and Federal refriger- 
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ated display cases. President William 
. Stange, vice president H. E. Allen 
and Miss Zola M. Good met visitors at 
the exhibit and explained the various 
processes of oil and spice extraction. 
Fabreeka Belting Co., Boston, Mass. 
—Exhibited samples of belting ap- 
plicable to use in the packing house. 
James F, Dunne in charge of the booth 
explained that this belting is a fine, 
high-grade cotton fibre, tightly twisted 
and closely woven. Each layer of fab- 
ric is treated with a special compound 
and the required number of layers, to a 
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predetermined thickness, are fused to- 
gether under high pressure into a dense, 
uniform material 48 in. wide and of con- 
venient length. Each layer is of full 
length and without joints. The number 
of layers or plies used determines thick- 
ness or weight of the finished belt. Pli- 
ability, edges, stretching qualities, no 
shrinkage, moisture resistence, effi- 
ciency, uniformity, salvage value, etc., 
were stressed by literature given out 
= explanation of company representa- 
ives. 


Fabreeka Channel Belts were also 


eae 


‘ 
ee Ts Bo. 











TYPICAL EXHIBITS AT THE PACKERS’ CONVENTION. 


MACHINERY—Exhibit of the Cincinnati Butchers’ Supply Corp., showing in the 
center their new Boss grate dehairer with a capacity of from 150-200 hogs per hour. 
The first time a full-size dehairer was ever shown at a packers’ exhibition. 

EQUIPMENT—Exhibit of the Specialty Manufacturers’ Sales Co., showing latest 
types of plates for sausage machines. This is an important factor in quality sausage 
production. 

SUPPLIES—Exhibit of the Du Pont Cellophane Co., illustrating the trend in 
packaging meat products, with a display of packaged foods at the left, some of 
which are the “new competition” for meat. This exhibit attracted every meat man 
because of its practical character. In the center, rear, is a display of the new 
methods of cutting cured pork, the cuts being wrapped in Cellophane. 
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featured by the exhibitors. Vice Presi- 
dent William P. Brennan and Fred A. 
Hoffmann were representing the com- 
pany at the convention. 

Hanley Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.— 
Featured samples of bricks for non skid 
floors for packing houses. The idea of 
eliminating the possibility of injuries 
and lost time accidents due to slippery 
killing room floors was particularly 
emphasized in the exhibit. President 
W. L. Hanley attended the convention. 

Berlanger Fan & Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich.—Here was a display of air plane 
propeller-type fans for ventilation and 
to be used in coolers, chill rooms, curing 
cellars, etc., of the packing house. 
These fans may be designed or built 
for any special heating, ventilating or 
air any ee in the pack- 
ing plant. I. J. Berlanger represented 
the company in the exhibit booth. 

Fulton Asphalt Co., Chicago.—Pre- 
sented a display of samples of Conti- 
nental High Pressure Asphalt tiles for 
ideal flooring for packing houses. J. 
C. Schmidt, jr., explained to booth visi- 
tors that these tiles are made under a 
hydraulic pressure of 6,000 Ibs. per 
square inch. 

Allbright-Nell Co., Chicago, Ill—A 
number of new machines attracted 
much attention at this booth. Among 
those worthv of particular mention was 
a casing slime crusher and a bacon 
skinner. The former machine has been 
designed to break loose the slime from 
the inside of the casing and thus do 
away with the necessity for fermenta- 
tion. Through its use, it was explained, 
casings can be cleaned the same day 
the animal is killed. 

The principle of the device is simple, 
the operation being performed by feed- 
ing the casing between two smooth, 
metal rollers revolving in opposite di- 
rection. The pressure of these rolls 
breaks down the slime permitting its 
easy removal. 

The bacon skinning machine is motor 
driven and is designed to handle with 
equal efficiency either the largest or 
smallest bellies and any thickness of 
skin. Average production is placed at 
500 bellies per hour. 

A ribbing knife of improved designed 
also attracted considerable attention. 
The shape has been changed to give 
better yields and the grips have been 
redesigned to cause less fatigue to the 
workman. 

Other equipment on display at this 
booth was a model of a revolving 
smokehouse, a Harrington lard filler, 
and one of the company’s large ca- 
pacitv bacon slicers. At this booth were 
W. B. Allbright, N. J. Allbright, J. G. 
Allbright, Dr. A. O. Lundell, J. E. Cas- 
tino, A. E. Kaeslin, C. E. Genung, H. A. 
Scherer, W. D. Broughton and E. D. 
Skinner. 

_Automatic Linker, Inc., New York 
City.—Illness of Henry Cohn, president 
of this company and his inability to be 
present at the convention was a source 
of regret to many of his friends in the 
industry and upset the plans made to 
have an Automatic Linker in operation. 
Displayed in this booth were the com- 
pany’s bacon molds, new types of metal 
smokesticks and a recently-developed 
ham retainer possessing some novel 
features. 


This retainer is automatically ad- 
justable for a ham of any size. it can 
also be used for meat loaves of various 
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sizes, or, if desired, can be used with 
partitions to produce at one cooking a 
number of loaves of different sizes. A 
feature of the new smokestick is an 
arrangement whereby the stick can be 
adjusted to sausages of different sizes. 
J. L. Wilde was on hand to explain 
ae new devices to visitors at the 
oth. 


Fred C. Cahn, (The Adler Co.), Chi- 
cago, Ill.—This was one of the most 
attractively decorated booths at the 
convention. The theme was “The hand- 
writing on the wall.” The background 
was royal purple metal foil on which 
in large white script appeared the sig- 
nature of Fred C. Cahn. 


Exhibited at this booth was the well 
known line of knitted fabrics made by 
this company and widely used in the in- 
dustry, including stockinette bags of 
all kinds, pudding nets. The company’s 
well known metal smokestick was also 
shown. 

Mr. Cahn, who has been in Europe, 
broke all transatlantic speed records to 
attend the convention, crossing on the 
Bremen in 4 days, 16 hours and 43 min- 
utes. Assisting him at the display was 
Bob Rosenthal. 

Crerar Adams & Co., Chicago, Tlil.— 
In this booth was displayed a full line 
of mill supplies for the meat packing 
plant and tool of all kinds required by 
plant mechanics, maintenance men and 
millwrights. The line of mechanical 
rubber goods, including hog scraper 
belts and rubber and fabric hose for all 
purposes was especially complete. One 
device that attracted considerable at- 
tention was a hose clamping machine 
for which there is considerable use in 
the meat plant. In attendance at this 
booth were E. C. Poehler, Irving E. 
Poehler and J. M. Temple. 

Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, Wis.— 
Working models of swinging, folding 
and sliding cooler doors overated by 
Air Lec were on display here. This 
cooler door operating device has be- 
come’ well known in the industry for 
the savings in labor and refrigeration 
it makes possible. It automatically 
opens a door from either side simply 
by pulling a cord which opens a valve 
and applies air pressure. Closing from 
the other side is by a similar operation. 
The workings of the device were ex- 
plained by R. G. Reynoldson and M. J. 
Pomerance. 

John E. Smith Sons Co., Buffalo, N. 
Y.—Only one machine was displayed at 
this booth, but it attracted a great deal 
of attention and interest. It was one 
of the new self-emptying silent cutters 
recently placed on the market by this 
company ,a beautifully-machined job. 

In this machine the bowl is emptied 
by raising a plug in the center and low- 
ering a plow, the meat automatically 
being delivered into a truck or container 
under the bowl. This feature, it is said, 
speeds up operations considerably. The 
new machine was explained to visitors 
at the booth by Walter Richter and A. 
B. Chase. 

Sausage Manufacturers Supply Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.—Seasonings for the 
sausage kitchen in large array were 
displayed at this booth, together with 
ham and loaf molds manufactured by 
the company. Walter Frank, Milwau- 
kee sausage maker and an authority on 
sausage making, was on hand to advise 
packers and sausage makers seeking 
information on ways to produce better 
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quality or how to manufacture ney 
products. 

Myles Salt Co., New Orleans.—In this 

th was fea Myles salt with ap 
analysis as follows: Sodium chl 
99.86 per cent; calcium sulpha‘ ie 
per cent; impurities, none. Salt for 
cellar use and for brine ing were 
also displayed. E. P. Wade, Chicage 
representative, was in charge. 

J. W. Hubbard Co., Chicago, Il— 
This company had no booth, but in one 
of the hotel rooms were many 
of various machines and devices in the 
rapidly-expanding line of this com 
all characterized by advanced 
and construction. Among the com 
new machines are an improved curb 
press, to be announced to the industry 
soon, and a new dry melter. 
the features of this latter machine 
direct motor drive through a herring 
bone speed reducer, and the use of six 
bolts in the bracket attaching the 
scraper arms to the shaft. Models of 
folding bacon molds were on display, 
Hog scrapers, trucks of various sizes 
oa designs, traveling tables, overhead 
rail equipment, etc., manufactured in 
the Hubbard plant were also illustrated, 
These new devices were shown and ex- 
plained by J. W. Hubbard. 

— 


PRETZEL BENDERS PARADE. 


One of the delightful unofficial side- 
lights of the convention was that pre- 
sented by Carr Sherman of H. P. Smith 
Paper Co., who, with John Wesley of 
Rhinelander Paper Co., occupied = 
suite at the Drake. Carr conceived the 
happy idea of offering his friends a 
regular old time “free lunch” with, of 
course, that which makes free lunch s0 
delicious. 


In they trooped from the meeting halls, 
Their appetites a-whet; 

Score on score of conventioneers— 
They’d heard the board was set. 


No chairs were needed; they just walked 
‘round, 
And speared off a chunk of repast; 
And their eyes welled up with a briny 


tear 
As they again lived the dear dead past, 
Hormel and Cashman were first at the 


plate, 
And they forked them a yard of cheese; 
Then came Talley of Dold to bat, 
Wading in ham to their knees. 


Decker and Duffield smiled each to each, 
Glad that they’d come to town; 
With a liver on rye in their good strong 


mitts, 
And something to wash it down. 


Hunter grabbed him a keen-edged blade, 
And laid the salami low; 

And Mayer speared with unerring aim 
As the slices slid in a row. 


As his foes. bore down on the vengeful 


urk, 
There came with a lustful eye 
A pair who marched through the munch- 
ing mob— 
"Twas Jack and Papa Krey. 


Armstrong was talking to Turner, 
Waving a pretzel on high: 

A kosher pickle was William’s choice, 
While Foote made the mustard fly. 


Brickman was there with his trusty fork, 
And crackers filled Rube Rath’s ears; 
Elmstrong and Koenig said “Make mine 


i ° 
As they rolled back the fleeting years. 


A pretzel, a pickle, a hunk of ham 
Churned fast in McMillan jaws, 
And Sinclair whittled a slab of Swiss 

With divil a word or pause! 


In they trooped from the meeting halls, 
Their appetites all a-whet; 

And if the convention was still in swing 
They’d probably be there yet! 











n swing 
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This is no time for crepe-hanging. 


Convention atmosphere and conven- 
tion behavior showed that packers are 
putting the best foot forward—and hop- 
ing it won’t get stepped on. 


Most of the entertainment was in- 
yisible but audible. 


Packers who brought their wives 
found most Chicago theatres dark. Al- 
so Monday night was a “dark” night 
for the ladies. 


Bachelors and detached males found 
many corners to brighten, however, 
and the illumination almost set a pack- 
er record. 


Sober-minded people got a lot of 
good out of the sectional meetings and 
the convention session proceedings. It 
was voted one of the most worth-while 
business programs of recent years. 


There were some notable faces miss- 
ing. Thomas E. Wilson was bear-hunt- 
ing in the wilds of New Mexico. Otto 
Finkbeiner was recuperating at Hot 
Springs, Ark., from a_tonsilectomy. 
Richard T. Keefe reported “absent.” So 
did vice chairman Bayard C. Dickinson 
and Frederic S. Snyder of Boston. 


Check against these absences the 
presence of Charles H. Frye of Seattle, 
Wash., Pacific Coast potentate who had 
never before honored a meeting with 
his presence. Here is a packer who is 
also a chain store magnate, and who 
makes money at both. 


Speaking of chain store magnates, 
they appear to be magnets also, judg- 
ing from the attention paid them at 
packer gatherings. No blood was shed, 
however. 

The “call of the wild” takes no ac- 
count of banquets, and the Mayers, sr. 
and jr., hied them to the wilds of upper 
Michigan on their annual hunting trip, 
taking away with them vice chairman 
George A. Schmidt of New York. Pity 
the poor deers. 


The weather man provided both wet 
and dry fare for convention days, but 
the Drake is such a perfect convention 
place that nobody bothered about the 
weather, except those in search of en- 
tertainment. 

Notable absences were those of two 
faithful associate members who have 
never missed a convention from 1906 
until this year—Sam Stretch, the spice 
man, and A. T. Pratt, the parchment 
paper veteran. Both were missed by 
all the old-timers and many newcomers. 
Both sent messages of regret. 


Two of the 1906 veterans were on 
hand, however—“Bill” Mullally of the 
American Can Co. and “Salt” Williams. 
Bill’s hard-boiled hat and “Salt’s” in- 
eaettible smile are convention land- 
marks. 


Another cause of regret was the ab- 
sence of the lovable Henry Cohn, daddy 
of the Automatic Linker and friend of 
everybody. Henry had a space reserved 
for his exhibit, and the machinery was 
on hand, but a sudden attack of illness 
prevented his attendance, and the ex- 

bit was abandoned. Max Phillips 
manfully leaped into the breach and 
sold the machine to a erogressive West- 
em sausagemaker, and Henry will soon 

on the job. 
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Turning the Minus into a Plus 


Morrell men never miss a chance to 
acquire knowledge, either processing or 
sales. Herman Veenker, general super- 
intendent at Sioux Falls, attended the 
Friday and Saturday meetings, and 
Ernest Manns, operating head at Ot- 
tumwa, came in for the Monday and 
Tuesday sessions. 


James G. Cownie was proud of his 
gold button. They almost overlooked 
Fred Krey, but he got his, also. 


John Peters of Williamsport, Pa., is 
a 100 per cent attender, and he is gen- 
erally the most punctual. 


South America was well represented 
at the meeting. Frank K. Foss, gen- 
eral manager for Wilson & Co. at 
Buenos Aires, was present with Mrs. 
Foss. . A. Procter, general super- 
intendent of Swift plants in South 
America, was a guest, accompanied by 
Mrs. Procter, who is a charming Ar- 
gentinian, and their daughter. 


MORE PACKER COOPERATORS. 


1. A. spicy atmosphere when C. H. 
Hanson of Thomson & Taylor and Wm. E. 
Squires of Van Loan & Co. get together. 

2. B. C. Robbins, promotion manager, 
and R. J. Crowley, packer contact man, 
Du Pont Cellophane Co., arranged a prize 
exhibit. 

3. It wouldn’t be a convention without 
W. J. (Bill) Mullaley of the American 
Can Co, and vice president Edwin J. Ward 
of the United Cork Companies. 

4. Cheese it! Here come president 
Harry I. Hoffman and vice president 
Meyer Katz of the J. S. Hoffman Co. 
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Fred Early, of Earl 
ton, was one of the 


& Moor, Bos- 
right spots of 
many convention groups. 


W. A. ke at of Zweigle Bros., 


Rochester, N. was on hand early to 
absorb every bit of practical informa- 
tion available. 


W. Louis Balentine and C. E. Balen- 
tine, of Balentine Packing Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., never miss a convention or 
a convention session. This second gen- 
eration is in the front rank of progress. 


S. C. Bloom, refrigeration and air 
conditioning expert, met many friends 
in his convention contacts. They know 
_ to go to for advice and informa- 
ion. 


The Brecht delegation was imposing, 
but the quiet dignity and courtesy of 
president Chas. Volkening were missed. 


Fried and Reinemann divided the 
time. Bill Fried attended the sectional 
meetings and went home to run the 
plant while Walter Reinemann took in 
the convention sessions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ed Clair greeted a host 
of old friends. 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Amberg of 
Utica were accompanied by tall, corn- 
fed son Edwin L. Amberg, hotel spe- 
cialist and maybe packer executive hal 

Louis W. Kahn, jr., who has grad- 
uated from boy orator to packer ex- 
ecutive, held the fort until father ar- 
rived. 

Albert F. Goetze, up-and-coming Bal- 
timore packer, was accompanied by 
Mrs. Goetze. 

President M. J. Hennessey and sales 
manager A. G. Donnelly of the Dun- 
levy-Franklin Company, Pittsburgh, 
were on hand early to check up on all 
the good ideas. ey don’t miss much 
in that line. 

John S. Martin, of Christian & Mar- 
tin, Richmond, Va., and J. J. Lane, of 
the Southern Grain & Provision Co., 
Wilson, N. C., who are sales represent- 
atives of the Columbus Packing Co., 
were convention guests. 

Jesse: Dietz, chain store wizard with 
a head full of good meat merchandising 
ideas, had his usual good time at the 
convention. What would American 
Stores do without Jesse? 


Another chain store executive and 
meat merchandising authority who en- 
joyed convention sessions was T. F. 
Snodgrass, formerly head of his own 
meat chain and now in charge of all 
meat activities of the multiple-merged 
Safeway - Skaggs - McMarr - Snodgrass 
stores, whose 3,600 units cover the Pa- 
cific Coast and run as far East as Ar- 
kansas and Missouri. Mrs. Snodgrass 
was with her husband and was the re- 
cipient of many social attentions. 

One of the most imposing delegations 
at the convention was that of Hy- 
grade group, headed by president Sam- 
uel Slotkin, and including vice presi- 
dent Arthur Cushman, Leo Joseph, V. 
D. Skipworth and Thomas Tower. They 
are certainly accumulating a lot of 
poke talent for the Hygrade 
staff. 


Another formidable delegation was 
that of the Jacob Dold Packing Co., in- 
cluding president E. C. Andrews, vice 
presidents W. F. Price, B. A. Braun, 
G. C. Talley and J. N. Scully, and A. L. 
Eberhart, H. L. McWilliams and James 
G. Cownie. 
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President J. J. McAleese of the Pitts- 
burgh Provision & Packing Co. was 
present, accompanied by R. L. Hood. 
This is one packer organization always 
on its toes. 


President Fred M. Tobin, sales man- 
ager W. F. Rayhill and F. W. Hager- 
man of the Rochester Packing Co. 
checked in on the worth-while sessions. 


The Gobel organization was repre- 
sented by president H. L. Batterman, 
general manager A. H. Merkel, jr., and 
treasurer H. R. Bullock. Mr. Batter- 
man went on to Iowa with Jay Decker 
on Monday. 


L. E. Griffin and H. G. Davy, of P. G. 
Gray & Co., Boston, the only brokerage 
organization which has been a member 
of the trade association since its first 
days, were on hand as usual. 


President E. G. Hinton of A. Fink & 
Sons Co., Newark, N. J., seldom misses 
a meeting. 


The Hormel organization was repre- 
sented by president Jay C. Hormel and 
vice presidents H. H. Corey and R. H. 
Daigneau, all of them mighty quiet but 
mighty forceful. Did you see the Hor- 
mel statement? 


Leo McQueen, superintendent of the 
Winchester Packing Co., Hutchinson, 
Kas., chaperoned Stanley Winchester at 
the convention and greeted many old 
friends. Leo is an old-timer. 


Another organization ably represent- 
ed was the Rath Packing Company. 
There were president John W. th, 
chairman of the Institute, son Howard 
W. Rath, general sales manager R. A. 
Rath, assistant sales manager Chas. E. 
Wheeler, assistant superintendent A. D. 
Donnell, W. H. Coffin, J. S. Bartley, 
J. E. Cooper and others. 


Fred and Mike Schroth represented 
the good old Cincinnati firm, the J. & 
F. Schroth Packing Co. 


A distinguished Canadian delegation 
which just touched the convention 
fringes without getting into the whirl 
included president J. S. McLean of Can- 
ada Packers, Ltd., vice president E. C. 
Fox and T. F. Matthews. 


The Kingan group included chairman 
John R. Kinghan, president R. 8S. Sin- 
clair, W. R. Sinclair, Clarence H. Keehn, 
H. H. Ferguson, H. P. Wetsell, W. H. 
Patrick, Wm. Maginnis, Fred Butler, 
and V. R. Rupp. John Kinghan pre- 
sented the report of the Nominating 
Committee ool R. S. Sinclair that of 


the Resolutions Committee. , 


_ Many comments were made concern- 
ing the absence of the industry’s only 
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ALL WRAPPED UP CLEAN. 


Fred Cahn, the “stockinette king,’ and 
nephew Bob Rosenthal, who have helped 
the packers to save many thousands on 
their product. 


woman packer, Mrs. Virginia Nuckolls 
of Pueblo, Colo. Inquiries for her were 
numerous. 


Howard Wilson, packer operating 
wizard, took time off from duck hunting 
to circulate among old friends at the 
convention. 


Louis A. Sucher, of the Chas. Sucher 
Packing Co., Dayton, O., brought Mrs. 
Sucher. 


George A. Casey of the Wilmington 
Provision Co. brought Mrs. Casey, who 
is a native of Chicago, and who made 
up for lack of convention entertainment 
by visiting relatives and friends. 


H. W. Tohtz, of the Bonnell-Tohtz 
Co., St. Louis, packinghouse equipment 
experts, met many: friends and cus- 
tomers during the convention. 


W. B. Hulme, Chicago broker, started 
for the Drake and met an irresponsible 
unlicensed driver in a model T Ford 
head-on near Michigan Boulevard. Hul- 
me’s new car was wrecked, and they 
never did catch up with the wrecker, 
who left his model T behind as a sou- 
venir. 


Guy Fridley and his partner, Joseph 
Carey, met many at the convention. 


Sidney H. Rabinowitz of the Colonial 
Provision Co., Boston, didn’t miss this 
meeting. Sid says they still sell sau- 
sage in Boston; that is, they don’t give 
it away. 

E. St. J. Huberman and R. H. Funke 
of Baltimore were the only representa- 
tives present for the Schluderberg- 
Kurdle Co. Joseph Kurdle has been ill 
and president W. F. Schluderberg has 
been kept close to the plant in recent 
weeks. Both were missed. 


Prof. Sleeter Bull of the University 
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of Illinois, the hog type research spe. 
cialist, turned on his genial smile at 
the meeting. 


J. S. Campbell, head of the Chicago 
office of the U. S. Bureau of Agricul. 
tural Economics, and friend of every- 
body in need, was taking in some of 
the sessions. 


W. J. Foell and F. C. McDowall of 
the Foell Packing Co. spent a brief 
hour greeting old acquaintances. 

George Levi, the modest, and big 
handsome Elliott Balestier, secretary of 
the National Casing Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, dashed in and out of town on gum 
shoes, without getting near the Drake, 


W. H. Stelle, sales manager, LI 
Patrick, killing superintendent, and W, 
S. Kennedy, curing pe of 
the Hull & Dillon Packing Co., Pitts. 
burgh, Kas., ably represented that en- 
terprising and up-to-date packing con- 
cern. Both Mr. Lewis Hull and Ed, 
Henneberry were missed. 


Otto Finkbeiner, president Little Rock 
Packing Co., Little Rock, Ark., missed 
his first convention in 20 years. Otto 
has been getting rid of his tonsils, but 
had a Democratic landslide to cheer 
him ae “If some way could be worked 
out,” he writes, “whereby the industry 
could be put on more of a business 
basis, it certainly would mean a great 
deal.” ‘All agree in principle, but when 
it comes to practice there are too many 
backsliders, Otto. 


Paul P. Aldrich, control chemist at 
Miller & Hart’s and son of Ye Ed, at- 
tended his first convention, taking in 
the scientific section meetings. 


The Morrell group included president 
T. Henry Foster, vice president George 
M. Foster, Robert T. Foster, J. C. 
Stentz, Henry Veenker, Ernest Manns, 
H. C. Snyder, I. Henrickson, R. W. Ran- 
som, Geo. W. Martin, J. T. Denefe and 
O. R. Ross. 


Kerber Packing Company kept up-to- 
date with E. H. Redeker, W. P. Kem- 
ler, Harold Coyne and John Hess. 


Columbus Packing Company delega- 
tion, headed by president Fred Schenk 
and vice president Ed Schenk, included 
John S. Martin, J. J. Lane, R. E. West- 
fall and others. 


R. E. Harding, superintendent of the 
Wilmington Provision Co., Wilmington, 
Del., had a visit with his brother, as- 
sistant general manager Myrick D 
Harding of Armour and Company. 


W. C. Bastian and E. J. Knerr of 


Arbogast & Bastian, Allentown, Pa., 
took in the worth-while sessions. 





CONVENTION GATHERINGS BRING OUT MANY GOOD IDEAS. 
Left.—Chas. F. Dietz, general sales manager; Louis Hausmann, Al Freud and H. J. Altheimer carry the banner of the 


f 
historic Brecht institution. 


Right.—Max Salzman of M. J. Salzman & be 


and G. D. Nussbaum of the Oppenheimer Casing Co. give and take good 


Co., Inc., 
pointers from vice president A. W. Brickman of the Illinois Meat Co. and vice president Edward Schenk of the Columbus Pack- 


ing Co. 
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CAN HANDLE ANY ANGLE OF THE INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS. 
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1. J, P. Spang, vice president; G. E. Putnam and F. M. Simpson, commercial research department, Swift & Company. 


2. A. J. Amos, general sales manager, Diamond Crystal Salt Co., and P. Hicks Cadle, general manager A. C. Legg Packing 
Co, see to it that H. Fred Vissman of Louisville is properly “seasoned.” 


8. Chas. E. Haman, New York; Harry Lax, of F. C. Rogers, Inc., Philadelphia, and Frank Lavan, Philadelphia, interpret 
their broker function as “He profits most who serves best.” 

. A. E. Kaeslin, Eastern manager for the Allbright-Nell Co., makes a good adviser for treasurer H. R. Bullock and vice 
president and general manager A. H. Merkel, jr., of A. Gobel, Inc., either at a convention or in industry operations. 


E. Kahn’s Sons Co., Cincinnati, was 
represented by president Louis Aa 
Kahn, Louis W. Kahn, jr., Ray L. Trei- 
nen, Kenneth McKinney and M. Scheu- 
mann, 


John W. Hall missed the convention 


' while struggling with a spell of neu- 


ritis. John is always missed. 


Albert Freud of the Brecht Company 
got a great kick out of escorting his 
old college chum, Mayor Cermak of 
Chicago, to the new Bruno Richter sau- 
sage plant. Bruno was so happy over 
the 20,000 people who visited the open- 
ing that he wanted to buy the Drake 
= to provide a place to receive his 
vistors. 


H. R. Sage, president of the Mutual 
Rendering Co., Philadelphia, was a 
guest at the meeting. 


James W. Sartwelle, president of the 
Port City Packing Co., Houston, Tex., 
attended his first convention. Louis 
Rosenthal of Fort Worth was his in- 
troducer. 


A. J. Teufel of Cleveland, packing- 
house broker, was at the meeting. 

Chas. Hollenbach, sausage giants, 
were represented by E. Oppenheimer. 

G. E. Hinchcliff of Johns-Manville 
knows everybody. He ought to. 

The Heekin Can Co. was represented 
by C. A. Rolfes, J. G. Cahill and Wil- 
bur H. Turner, 

Russell Walker and H. W. Garrison 


Tepresented Walker-Garrison, St. Louis 
order buyers, hogs only. 


James S. Scala, president of the Scala 
Packing Co., Utica, N. Y., believes no 
packer can afford to miss these meet- 
ings. He says he gets much value out 
of each of them. And he keeps his 
plant right up to date,.as well as his 
selling methods. 


Packers noticed enjoying one or more 
of the meetings were H. G. Anderson, 
Elkhart Packing Co., Elkhart, Ind.; Jo- 
seph Baum, Baum Packing Co., Kansas 
City, Kas.; E. S. Byk, J. Fred Schmidt 
Packing Co., Columbus, O.; R. G. Den- 
ton and M. B. Cone, Major Bros. Pack- 
ing Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; L. E. Flavell 
and W. H. Naumer, DuQuoin Packing 
Co., DuQuoin, Il.; J. H. Gehrmann, 
Kohrs Packing Co., Davenport, Iowa; 
Philip Jones, Jones Dairy Farms, Ft. 
Atkinson, Wis.; H. E. Pfeifer, Henry 
Pfeifer, Inc., Newark, N. J.; Sam S. 
Sigman, K. & B. Packing Co., Denver, 
Colo.; M. L. Steiner, Steiner Packing 
Co., Youngstown, O.; C. H. Ungerman, 
Birmingham Packing Co., Birmingham, 
Ala. No wonder there was great in- 
terest in the program. 


M. I. Sullivan of the Albany Packing 
Co., Albany, N. Y., attended sessions in 
which he was interested. R. G. Reyn- 
oldson, Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis., was another exvert on hand. 

Lewis Meier, Meier Packing Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., dropped in for a day. 
So did M. Schussler, Schussler Packing 
Co., Indianapolis. 


President Harry A. Palmer, of T. M. 
Sinclair & Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was 
a convention visitor. So was Dr. D. H. 


Nelson, of Oscar Mayer & Co., Madison, 
Wis. 

Henry Manaster, of Harry Manaster 
& Brother, Chicago, took in the conven- 


tion and met a host of old friends and 
customers. 


J. T. McMillan, president of J. T. 
McMillan & Co., St. Paul, Minn., was 
an interested convention attendant. 


D. W. Creeden, of North Packing & 
Provision Co., Boston, and Harry 
Culver of Plankinton Packing Co., Mil- 
waukee, were among those greeting old 
friends. 


Eme. Flores, of Espinardo, Spain, 
was an interested visitor at the conven- 
tion. His “Sunfirst” paprika is now 
being used in many kinds of sausage, 
meat loaves and other specialties. 


L. F. Keeley, of the Louis Allis Com- 
pany, had a real message to give to 
visitors in the way of a new electric 
motor which is said to be splash proof. 
Much interest was displayed in the 
unique demonstration of this new motor. 


The incomparable Walter Best and 
“Bill” Donovan were on hand greeting 
their many friends and acquaintances. 
The world is brighter wherever this 
pair travel. 


Charles “Pep” Hanson, exponent of 
pure ground spiees for quality sausage, 
graced the convention with his presence. 


Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
turing Company was represented by 
H. T. McKay. Mac’s big boss, A. W. 
Robertson, it will be remembered is 
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heading the national committee on in- 
dustrial rehabilitation. 


The Big Six—not “secret six”—were 
Fay Murray, Will Kennett, Bob Colina, 
E. R. Whiting, Charles Renard and 
Parker Whiting of the Kennett-Murray 
Live Stock Buying Organization. 


The dapper, auburn-top gentleman 
was Lewis C. Chamberlin of the Michi- 
gan Alkali Company. Lew heads the 
solid carbon dioxide division of this 
company and has made many friends in 
the packing industry. 


John A. Wesley, dynamic sales man- 
ager of the Rhinelander Paper Com- 
any, was there with his charming wife. 
t was only a couple of months ago 
when John joined the Benedicts, and 
the newlyweds enjoyed the convention. 


J. C. Lundmark, sales engineer of the 
V. D. Anderson Company, the well- 
known expeller press company, was 
single-handed this year, as both the 
senior and junior Andersons were un- 
able to attend. 


President Emmett Cavanaugh and 
general manager Joe Hurley of the Pro- 
gressive Packing Company were busy 
meeting many of the progressive sau- 
sagemakers who use Progressive prod- 
ucts. 


Harry Sparks and C. B. Heinemann, 
illustrious six-footers, made good tar- 
ets for sellers at the woman’s bazaar 
eld at the Drake on Tuesday afternoon. 
The bazaar was for a good cause helped 
out by these good fellows. 


The “Boss” delegation from Cincin- 
nati included John J. Dupps, sr., John 
J. Dupps, jr., Oscar Schmidt, W. H. 
Sweet, A. B. Lloyd, L. Rosenberg and 
C. J. Pickens. They were very proud 
of their exhibit, which included their 
newest contribution to the industry in 
the way of a hog dehairer. It was very 
attractively painted with aluminum 
paint and created much interest. 


In Piqua, Ohio, the packing industry 
is well represented in having the 
French Oil Mill Machinery Company, 
manufacturers of rendering equipment, 
in addition to the well-known Val. 
Decker Packing Company. C. B. Upton 
and Joe Mellon represented the French 
Oil Mill Machinery Company. 


The Paterson Parchment group was 
reduced to a threesome this year, inas- 
much as it was impossible for A. T. 
Pratt to attend. Joe Gubbins, W. J. Cox 
and A. E. Grossmith, who answered the 
call, strutted their stuff in great style. 


In a little more than six months of 
operation of his new company Jim Hub- 
bard has offered to the industry some 
- outstanding improvements in packing- 
house machinery. Headquarters of the 
J. W. Hubbard Company at the conven- 
tion showed numerous pictures of their 
recent installations in addition to en- 
larged letters of comment from buyers. 


E. E. Johnston, of Indianapolis, well- 
known live stock order buyer, was in 
attendance. 


The Globe trotters, or pace setters, 
were headed by Charles Dodge and in- 
cluded Tom Zapf, O. R. Elofson and 
Willis Moorehead, all of the Globe Com- 
pany. 


R. Learmouth, of the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railroad Company, Kansas City, 
Mo., was in attendance. They operate 
the stockyards at Calumet City, Ill. 
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A broad, welcoming smile was radi- 
ated from none other than Walter J. 
Richter of John E. Smith’s Sons Com- 
pany. . Chase, of the same 
company, was also in attendance. 


A. H. Kramer, president of the Ad- 
vance Foundry Company of Dayton, O., 
attended his first convention and was 
accompanied by Dr. R. E. Buvinger, 
well-known rendering expert. Mr. 
Kramer is now placing on the market 
a — vertical type of rendering equip- 
ment. 


The Schenk brothers—Fred and Ed— 
president and vice president respec- 
tively of the Columbus Packing Com- 
pany, graced the convention with their 
genial personalities. 


Tom Koch, of Shellmar Products 
Company, was a busy individual show- 
ing packers the latest contribution of 
his company in the wrappine of bacon. 
When it comes to doing things right, 
see Tom Koch. 


There haven’t been many conventions 
missed by Frank Louer of the Oppen- 
heimer Casing Company. His hearty 
laugh showed that his many years of 
working with the industry haven’t 
changed his spirits at all. 


The Canco group included hale and 
hearty Bill Mullaly, M. A. Whalen, E. 
Weimer and D. Peterson, all of Ameri- 
can Can Co., of course. 


Ira_ Lowenstein, president of the 
Superior Packing Company, Chicago 
and St. Paul, was accompanied by 
“Reggy” Pierce, vice president of the 
company. Ira’s superiority is exempli- 
fied by his ever-increasing popularity. 


_ One of the general’s staff attended 
in Walter Luer of the Luer Packing 
Company of Los Angeles. The senior 
Luer is known as the brigadier general. 
A. B. Riess was in company with Mr. 
Luer, not necessarily as a bodyguard, 
however. 


Friendly enemies was delightfully 
demonstrated by the well-known Harry 
K. Lax and Frank Lavan, brokers well 
thought of by all packers. 


H. J. Mayer (“the man who knows— 
the man you know”) was accompanied 
by son Herman, a chip off the old block. 
“Neverfail” is indeed appropriate for 
these gentlemen. 


James A. Greenlee, well-known dis- 
penser of KVP paper, was again on 
hand and had a very interesting picture 
in his exhibit of a paper-making ma- 
chine. Jim is a royal host and a good 
golf player, an excellent combination. 


The Anco delegation was headed by 
W. B. Allbright and his sons, Norman 
and John. Salesmen and engineers 
from the Allbright-Nell Company at- 
tending were Andy Kaeslin, A. O. Lun- 
dell, W. D. Broughton, E. D. Skinner, 
J. E. Castino and H. A. Scherer. 


A very well-known individual is Milt 
Goldberg. He always adds weight to a 
convention. Harry Levi was on deck, 
making a twosome from the firm of 
Harry Levi and Company. 


It was the twenty-sixth convention 
for Charles Christman of the West 
Carrollton Parchment Company. His 
record of attendance has been continu- 
ous since 1907. Worthwhile things are 
worth . says Charles, and let us 
hope that he may continue his good 
record for years to come. 





Ira A. Newman, curing expert, 
fellow and vice president of the United 
States Cold Storage and Ice Com 5 
treated many packers to a view of the 
model curing and cold storage plant of 
the country. Ira, it will be remembered, 
is an old: Morris man. 


The Independent Casing Co. roster 
included president Sig Strauss, vige 
president Lawrence Pfaelzer, P. 0, 
Hantover, Sam Isaac, I. L. Hi 
George Fisher and Charles A. Raynor, 
Doing a job and doing it well has made 
this live-wire organization one of the 
outstanding ones of the country. 

P. Hicks Cadle, vice president of the 
A. C. Legg Packing Company, specialist 
in sausage seasonings, added flavor to 
the convention with his genuine South- 
ern congeniality and hospitality. 

It took almost three weeks for J, W. 
Kautzman of the Sander Manufactur- 
ing Company to get to the convention, 
but he admits it was worth every minute 
of the time. 

Harry D. Oppenheimer—known the 
world over as H. D. O.—provided a de- 
lightful spot up on the third floor for 
the weary traveler to rest and be re- 
freshed. It was a grand and glorius 
feeling to be welcomed to the head- 
quarters of the Oppenheimer Casi 
Company by Harry D. Oppenheimer tl 
Frank Louer, together with other 
members of their staff. 

Treasurer of the Institute H. Harold 
Meyer was accompanied to the conven- 
tion by N. R. Meyer, president, and 
George Schlereth, vice president of 
their company, the-H. H. Meyer Pack- 
ing Company of Cincinnati. 

Charles Trunz, of the Trunz Pork 
Stores, Inc., came for the sectional 
meetings and stayed to the finish of the 
general sessions on Tuesday. His part- 
ner, Rudolph Mattis, accompanied him 
and agreed the time well invested. 


A. V. Crary, well known for his ac- 
tivities in Institute work, headed the 
Continental Can Co. group, which in- 
cluded E. J. O’Connor, P. White and 
A. Van Schreeven. 


A most cordial greeting was extended 
by president Harry Hoffman and vice 
president Meyer Katz of the J. S. Hoff- 
man Company. A trip to their head- 
quarters was thoroughly enjoyed bya 
large number. Samples of their vari- 
ous lines of cheese and sausage were 
on tap, as well as an exhibit of some 
of the line of specialty canned goods 
they manufacture. J. W. Klapper and 
J. J. Zahler, also of the Hoffman Com- 
pany, were in attendaance. 

Max Salzman, casing expert, casing 
salesman, player of golf, entertainer 
de luxe, revelled in the opportunity to 
meet his large number of friends. 

Foster Beeson, well known to the it- 
dustry, and formerly president of the 
Mechanical Manufacturing Company, 
greeted his many friends in his own 
inimitable way. Foster is now 
packers with their packaging p 
and represents the Traver Paper 
Manufacturing Company. 

H. Fred Vissman, of the C. F. Vise 
man Company, Louisville, towered over 
everybody. Around six foot six 
every inch a thoroughbred. 

“Manny” Heymann has that _ 
sonality plus” which clicks 
effort. He headed the Berth, Le 
group, consisting of M. H. Baket 
Martin D. Levy and D. A. Weill. 
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Left.—George C. Schmidt, 
Meyer, Inc. 

Right.—Robert H. Kuhner, H. 
Bekart Packing Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


When a broker and a shipper get 
together the fur usually flies, but not 
so with Harry K. Lax and S. C. Dietrich. 
Harry is the kind of a broker packers 
enjoy having as a representative. 


Sol May, the originator of sewed cas- 
ings and president of the Patent Casing 
Company, was beaming on conven- 
tioners. 


The fellow who recommended buying 
dressed hogs was the well-dressed, tall, 
curly-headed fellow by the name of 
Irvin A. Busse. No further explanation 
is necessary. 


The Mutual Sausage Company has 
as its head a man who is more than 
mutual in his work. The contributions 
of “Bill” Gausselin to the industry are 
worthy of more than passing comment. 
Mr. Gausselin was in attendance with 
every minute occupied. 


The “Old Timer,” Charles W. Dieck- 
mann, is an advocate of that well- 
known phrase, “He profits most who 
serves best.” 


The individual who keeps the Griffith 
Laboratories in the front rank is none 
other than the president, E. L. Grif- 
fith. At this convention his delegation 
consisted of sons C. L. and F. W. Grif- 
fith, M. C. Phillips, W. E. Anderson, 
W. B. McCreary, S. E. Strahan and 
C. A. Wood. 

John Blackmore, of the Standard 
Pressed Steel Company, represented his 
company this year and made many new 
acquaintances. There is a standard for 
everything, why not for trucks and 
packinghouse equipment? 

Worcester Salt Comnany (flake, grain, 
or what have you) was represented by 
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president, Stahl-Meyer, Inc., New York; George Schmidt, jr.; Louis Meyer, vice president, Stahl- 


Cc. Kuhner, president, Kuhner Packing Co., Muncie, Ind.; 


John J. Coyne, genial and persuasive 
as ever. 

Lending much color and flavor to the 
occasion was the group from Wm. J. 
Stange Company, headed by Wm. J. 
Stange, and including Bill Durling, 
F. P. Goelle, L. K. Pillsbury, E. M. 
Nork and Good Zola. 


When you think of packaging or 
merchandising, you cannot help but 
think of Visking—and should you not 
think of it, they are on the job to re- 
mind you. Erwin O. Freund, president 
of the Visking Corporation, attended 
meetings and his interests were cared 
for by H. R. Medici, A. H. Krueger, 
H. E. Dietrich, W. F. Henderson, J. P. 
Smith, E. J. Marum and Julius Lipton. 


A. J. Amos, sales director Diamond 
Crystal Salt Division of General Foods 
Corporation, enjoyed a busy convention. 


In the absence of Joe Daniels and 
Ernie Draheim, the Daniels Manufac- 
turing Company were represented by 
A. F. Kenaston. Since the last con- 
vention Joe Daniels has perfected his 
new five-color printing press and is 
turning out some unusually attractive 
wrappers for meat products. 


J. V. Jamison, jr., needs no introduc- 
tion, as he is a convention attendant of 
long standing. Stanley Baldwin accom- 
panied the president of the Jamison 
Cold Storage Door Company on this 
occasion. 


Meet Walter Frank, heir to the orig- 
inator of Braunschweiger liverwurst. 

Paul Trier, Arnold Bros, is welcomed 
at conventions the same as his “Guest 
Ham” is being welcomed by consumers 
—and that’s some welcome, they say. 


John P. Paulsen, manager, Fred 


INTERNATIONAL SHOW EXHIBITS. 


Over 12,000 of the continent’s finest 
farm animals, representing 35 different 
breeds, will be on view when the na- 
tion’s premier agricultural show, the 
International Live Stock Exposition, 
opens its doors at the Chicago Stock 
Yards on November 26. The show 
opens on the Saturday after Thanks- 
giving and will close the following Sat- 
urday, December 3. Chicago will be 
host during stock show week to thou- 
sands from other states and foreign 
countries who are interested in the 
progress of agriculture as it is here so 
magnificently displayed. 

According to B. H. Heide, secretary- 
manager of the Exposition, the leading 
livestock authorities of fifteen states 
and two foreign countries will be called 
upon to judge these finest specimens of 
the livestock farmer’s ski will 
parade the huge arenas in review of 
the judges. Livestock will be on view 
that have come from as far distant 
points as British Columbia and Texas, 
California and Connecticut. Farm crops 
will be on exhibit from every state in 
the Union, province of Canada, and 
Australia. 


There will also be the usual fine ex- 
hibition of dressed meats and meat cuts, 
which is a meat show in itself. 


Railroads will offer the lowest fares 
ever given for this event, and for those 
who driven, ample free perine iae space 
will be provided near the Exposition 
buildings at the entrance to the Chi- 
cago Stock Yards. 





MORE OF THE SECOND GENERATION READY FOR HEAVY RESPONSIBILITIES. 


Left.—Jack Krey; 
ing Co, 


Fred Krey, president, Krey Packing Co., 


St. Louis, Mo.; 


Right.—Edwin L. Amberg; Mrs. Amberg; Herman A. Amberg, president, C. A. Durr Packing Co., Utica, N. Y. 


John W. Paton, general manager, Krey Pack- 
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Hormel Shows Half Million Net Profit 


Net profit of nearly a half 
million dollars, compared to a 
loss of the previous year, a sub- 
stantial increase in cash and a 
substantial increase in current 
assets to current liabilities are re- 
ported by Geo. A. Hormel & Co., 
Austin, Minn., for the fiscal year 
ended October 29, 1932. 


Net profit for the year, after all 
charges except federal income tax, for 
which provision was not made on ac- 
count of the application of the statu- 
tory net loss of the previous year, is 
$464,069.41, compared with a loss of 
$608,779 in 1931. 

The cash account totaled $2,167,008 
compared with $1,381,547 the year 
before. Current assets are listed at 
$4,954,883 and current liabilities at 
$434,550, compared with assets of 
$5,109,563 and liabilities of $584,361 a 
year ago. A reduction in inventories 
of from $2,703,280 to $1,878,784 took 
place. The company has no borrowed 
money, no bonds or mortgages against 
its property and no other debts except 
current bills. 

Physical volume of the business has 
actually increased, president Jay C. 
Hormel! said in his report to stockhold- 
ers under date of November 15, 1932. 
Prices, however, have been so low as to 
make that volume produce less actual 
dollars of sale. 


More Employes Kept at Work. 


“Employment has been fully main- 
tained,” a Mame said. “In fact, the 
average number of workers employed 
by the company this year has been 
larger than the average number during 
the preceding year, although in order 
to give employment to more people it 
has been necessary to reduce the number 
of hours worked by each hourly worker 
by approximately 10 per cent. The 
salaries of straight time workers and 
of office employees and of our sales 
force have been reduced 10 per cent 
and the salaries of officers have been 
reduced from 15 per cent to 20 per cent. 


“The sales force of the company has 
been held intact and has been improved 
and somewhat extended. A new manu- 
facturing branch has been established 
in San Francisco, and the manufactur- 
ing branch operating in Los Angeles, 
which was destroyed by fire during the 
last week of October, is already nearly 
rebuilt, affording us improved facilities, 
and without serious loss of business 
because of the disturbance. 


Consolidated Balance Sheet. 


“Several new products have been 
added to the company’s line, notably 
Hormel Flavor-Sealed vegetable soup, 
which is now in national distribution 
and seems to be gaining favorable ac- 
ceptance by the consuming public. 

The consolidated balance sheet for 


the company and its subsidiaries as of 
October 29, 1932, was as follows: 


ASSETS. 
Current: Z 
Is ia grantee do wi ti dea Wikeew chee $2,167 ,007.87 
Accounts receivable, less allowance 909,041.55 
Merchandise inventories ........... 1,878,783.72 
Total current assets............. $4,954,833.14 


Other Assets: 








Investment in associated company.$ 54,000.00 
Employees’ stock purchase notes, 
NE occa Saikiwas vine ob eee 64,241.69 
Sundry notes and accounts, less al- 
ee ES AE Ae are 123,984.52 
Sundry securities, less allowance... 10,666.94 
Employes’ advances ............... 15,928.43 
Real estate—other than plant...... 210,088.31 
$ 478,909.89 
Permanent—at cost 
DS daiko acebea Ge ihbe bweees é<e0d $ 101,219.42 
Buildings, machinery 
and equipment..... $5,331,941.79 
Less allowance for de- 
preciation ......... 1,439,284.76 3,892,657.03 
$3,993,876.45 
Prepaid: 
Plant supplies, unexpired insurance, 
We cnceess sca yeeeBewe che cc's vast 96,746.24 
$9,524,365.72 
LIABILITIES. 
Current: 
a I Fe ere $ 187,020.76 
Dividends—payable Nov. 15, 1932... 146,305.25 
Po i ere 191,224.15 
Total current liabilities.......... $ 434,550.16 
Reserve: 
For contingencies, etc.............. 150,423.61 
Capital: 
Preferred stock—cumulative author- 
BS Seven cteengbebehduatencenes 50,000 shares 
Class A-6% Class B-7% 
ay er 14,554 shares 1,086 shares 
In treasury ......... 247 shares 279 shares 
Outstanding ......... 14,307 shares 807 shares 
$1,511,400.00 
Common stock—no par value 
Authorized ......... 500,000 shares 
E. nines rteceead 493,944 shares 
TR GORSETY occ cccce 17,161 shares 
Outstanding ........ 476.783 shares 5,904,081.15 
RS I 8k Cig BELLS 1,523,910.80 
$8,939,391.95 
$9,524,365.72 
Income and Surplus Account, 
Be MD: ncaescaxgae toda ewesesid $24,179,634.58 
Deduct: 
Cost of goods sold, selling and ad- 
ministrative expense excluding 
GENES. swcesncpatingnes sce 23,381,090.36 
nk OE ee $ 798,544.22 
Provision for deprecia- 
DEE \ uber wodawewiatcate $301,290.35 
Miscellaneous charges 
eee Oe 33,184.46 334,474.81 
WUE WEE céwccteses 464,069.41 
Consolidated Surplus Account. 
Surplus November 1, 1981........... $1,886,727.98 
Changes for the period. 
Dividends paid or provided for: 
On preferred stock....$ 91,970.22 
On common stock...... 472,789.00 
$564,759.22 
Adjustment for cost of 
treasury stock in excess 
of capital value........ 262,127.37 
$826,886.59 
Less: 2 
Net profit from operations 464,069.41 362,817.18 





Surplus, October 29, 1932 $1,523,910.80 

*No provision has been made for Federal in- 

come tax on account of application of statutory 
net loss of prior year. 

Officers of the company are: George 
A. Hormel, chairman of the board; Jay 
C. Hormel, president; B. F. Hormel, 
senior vice president for beef division; 

H. Corey, vice president for packing 
division; R. H. Daigneau, vice president 
for abattoir division; E. N. Sturman, 
vice president for Flavor-Sealed Divi- 
sion; John G. Hormel, secretary; M. F. 
Dugan, treasurer, C. D. Bigelow, comp- 
troller and assistant secretary. 
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CITY MEAT INSPECTION FEES. 


A monthly inspection fee of $125 
to be charged meat packing rial 
within city limits of Fort Worth, Tex., 
according to an ordinance recently 
passed by the city council. Plants out- 
side the‘city limits have been paying 
for inspection service for some time. 


-———-- 


GENERAL FOODS PROFITs. 


General Foods Corporation shows a 
net profit of $10,339,147 for the first 
nine months of 1932, which compares 
with net — of $14,407,803 for the 
corresponding period last year. Third 
quarter profits totaled $2,450,047, com- 
pared with third quarter profits in 1931 
of $4,240,345. The balance sheet as of 
September 30 is reported to show cur- 
rent assets of $35,790,673 against cur- 
rent liabilities of $6,324,875, a ratio of 
5.6 to 1. 

“Profits during the first nine months 
of 1932, reached their lowest ebb dur- 
ing July, a month when general business 
conditions likewise struck extremely 
low levels,” says C. M. Chester, presi- 
dent, in a statement to stockholders, 
“Since July, however, General Foods’ 
sales and earnings have turned up- 
ward. “Price reductions and shrunken 
buying power of the public have re- 
duced dollar volume of sales, but costs 
and expenses have been undergoing ma- 
terial reductions in all departments.” 


fe 


PACKER AND FOOD STOCKS. 


Price ranges of packer, leather com- 
paeen, chain stores, and f manu- 
acturers’ listed stocks, Nov. 16, 1982, 
or nearest previous date, with number 
of shares dealt in during week, and 

closing prices on Nov. 9, 1932: 
Sales. High. Low. 
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EDITORIAL] 


Sound Selling Based on Market Facts 


Pork sausage in season is one of the most 
popular manufactured products of the meat plant. 
Almost every packer makes it, and almost every- 
one likes it. The fact that it is widely distributed 
and sold is taken for granted. 


A small packer recently decided that the oppor- 
tunities in the sale of this product justified him in 
giving more attention to its production and mer- 
chandising. Not being one who likes to work in 
the dark he decided to do a little investigating 
in his territory, to see if he could discover some 
interesting pegs on which to hang his advertising 
campaign. 

Facts ‘uncovered rather upset his preconceived 
notions of pork sausage distribution. Instead of 
being handled by the large majority of dealers, he 
found that pork sausage was being handled by 
comparatively few stores. He also learned that 
ideas on markets and merchandising opportunities 
in a particular territory are as liable as not to be 
wrong. 

In his territory, this packer found, only 20 per 
cent of the stores were handling pork sausage. 
(Kosher shops were not considered.) Some re- 
tailers informed him they would handle it later, 
but eliminating these from the figures there still 
remained about 78 per cent of the stores which 
could be sold with the right methods. 


Much of the sausage on display was bulk; little 
of either the linked or bulk was indentified. In 
excess of 50 per cent of the housewives who regu- 
larly or occasionally purchased pork sausage had 
no brand preferences—they simply asked for sau- 
sage. A small proportion asked for packaged 
product. 


The opportunity was plain. In a territory where 
it might naturally be expected that pork sausage 
was intensively merchandised, and where little 
new on markets and merchandising might be dis- 
covered, the field was found to be wide open. A 
quality product, attractively packaged and adver- 
tised, had an opportunity to win a big share of the 
market. 


In merchandising, as in production, it does not 
pay to take things for granted. A midwestern 
packer was dissatisfied with his frankfurt volume. 
It had dropped steadily. As this was a profitable 
item with him he decided to investigate. The 
retailer could give him little help, so he went 
directly to the consumer. Here the facts were 
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forthcoming. She had stopped buying frankfurts 
because she had several unfortunate experiences 
with poor quality product, and preferred to go 
without a favorite food rather than take chances 
of getting quality not up to expectations. 

Here again the solution was simple—quality 
goods and advertising to establish confidence in 
the particular brand. This packer not only got 
his volume back to par, but he was able to get a 
better price comparatively than he had been able 
to get previously. 

One of the needs of the meat packing industry 
is more efficient merchandising. Good merchan- 
dising gives foundation to territory and market 
conditions. What is true in one section of the 
country, or even in one locality, may not be true 
in another. A start toward more efficient mer- 
chandising will have been made when the packer 
gives as much attention to territories and markets 
and as much care to dig out merchandising facts 
as he gives to details of plant production. 


Transportation Study and Regulation 


Plans for developing greater coordination and 
more equitable regulation of competing forms of 
transportation have been made by a special com- 
mittee of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States appointed to make an extensive study of 
the problems of the entire national transportation 
system. Present chaotic conditions in the differ- 
ent transportation fields, detrimental to shippers 
and to the general public, in the opinion of the 
committee are due in a large measure to lack of a 
well-ordered and equitable system of regulation. 
It is the feeling that these conditions can be cor- 
rected. A constructive program of federal and 
state legislation for the accomplishment of this 
purpose was outlined and plans were made for the 
development of a program in definite form. 


It was agreed that the main consideration 
involves the new relationship to railroad trans- 
portation of other forms of transportation. The 
principal other forms discussed are highway trans- 
portation, embracing buses and trucks, and water 
transportation, embracing coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping, transportation on the Great 
Lakes and that on the inland rivers and canals. 
In each case an effort will be made to harmonize 
the various interests concerned, to enable each of 
these forms of transportation to develop so as to 
best serve the public without jeopardizing neces- 
sary rail service. This is a timely action, and one 
that should result in benefit to all concerned if it 
can be kept out of the realm of politics and if the 
friction of self-interest can be avoided. 
and ae ig | Business 
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Practical Points for the Trade 


(Contents ef THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER are copyrighted and may not be reprinted except by permission) 


Sausage Water Pockets 


Water pockets in frankfurters and 
weiners are not uncommon, and are a 
source of loss because they detract 
from the good appearance of the meats 
and their salability. 


In the Practical Points pages of THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER of October 22, 
1932, appeared an item in reply to a 
letter from a packer asking how to 
avoid these pockets. In that article 
some of the causes given were: 

—“Short” meat; 

2—Use of more water than the meats 
can absorb; 

3—Water in the casings. 

“Short” meat, a well-known sausage 
expert agrees, is an important cause 
of water pockets. 

Hints for Sausagemaker. 

Causes of “short” meat, he thinks, 
are failure to keep the meats suffi- 
ciently cool during the manufacturing 
process and curing for too long a time. 
Regarding these points he says: 
Editor THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER: 


Water pockets in frankfurts are not 
uncommon. There are a number of 
reasons, the principal of which is 
“short” meat in which binding qualities 
are lacking. 

Binding quality may be lost by fail- 
ure to keep the meat cold during grind- 
ing, mixing and stuffing operations, or 
long exposure to rather high tempera- 
tures after the frankfurts leave the 
stuffing bench. Some sausagemakers 
do not seem to appreciate the necessity 
for having the meat cold enough when 
manufacturing operations start to pre- 
vent any considerable increase in tem- 
perature until the meats are ready for 
smoking. Failure to observe this pre- 
caution has been one cause of trouble. 

There should be no undue delay at 
the stuffing bench. Large stuffers 
should be emptied promptly, otherwise 
oleo or soft grease will be released 
from fats and pork and shortening will 
develop. If the meats are chilled suffi- 
ciently at the start, and the work pro- 
ceeds promptly, fats and pork are less 
liable to break down and cause trouble. 


Other Causes of Trouble. 

Other causes of water pockets are 
failure to stick to tested formulas and 
the inclusion of too much meat—hearts, 
tripe, ete——which is lacking in binding 
qualities. Over-salted meats are also 


liable to cause the formation of these 
pockets. 


A third cause is over-cured meats. If 


meats cure for too long a time the 
binding qualities are reduced. There 
is the general idea that meats must be 
fully cured for frankfurt manufacture. 
I differ with this opinion. I believe the 
best results are obtained when the meat 
is used before it is fully cured. 


Partial curing will increase binding 
qualities, however, when meat is fully 
cured each particle has a salt glaze. 
This glaze reduces the meat’s binding 
qualities. Meats that have been in cure 
24 to 48 hours are in good condition 
for manufacture into frankfurts. 


Lack of Binding Quality. 

This lack of binding quality is most 
noticeable when making ham sausage 
from shoulders or other cured trim- 
mings with the addition of beef. Often 
the pork meats will fail to hold together 
when the sausage is cut or sliced. The 
reason is that the pork was cured too 
long. Being glazed on all sides, these 
pieces of pork do not stick to the beef. 
The trouble usually can be remedied 
when the pork is cured for less time. 


The best sausage formula is of little 
use in the sausage kitchen if the ingre- 
dients are improperly handled. The 
cool months are the best ones for sau- 
sage making. This is because temper- 
atures are more favorable. During the 
hot months the sausagemaker must 
imitate these conditions as nearly as 
possible by keeping the meats well 
chilled during processing. 








Making Good Weiners 


Weiners or frankfurts are con- 
sumed in every part of the coun- 
try and at every season of the 
year. They are product that prac- 
tically every packer and sausage 
maker finds it necessary to in- 
clude in his list. 


Production of a good weiner is 
important to maintain volume and 
insure profit. Four tested and 
successful formulas for the man- 
ufacture of weiners of different 
grades appeared in a recent issue 
of THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
with detailed instructions for han- 
dling to insure a tasty product. 


If you want a reprint of this 
article on weiners, fill out and 
mail this coupon with 5c in 
stamps. 


THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ml. 


Please send me reprint on ‘‘Making Good 
Weiners.”’ 


WRRMEB . ccccccccccccccccccccescccccscccccce 
Street........s00- Cecccccccccccccceccccce ° 




















Skinning Pork Tongues 


A packer who is preparing sliced 
pickled pork tongues complains of 
trouble in skinning the tongues. His 
practice is to put them through the 
tripe cleaning machine, but his results 
have not been entirely satisfactory. He 
says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

We have been having trouble in scalding the 
outside skin off our pork tongues for Pickling 
and slicing. We have been doing this when the 
tongues come out of cure, putting them through 
the tripe cleaner. It seems as though we can get 
only about half the skin off in this manner. We 
cook them after they are scalded. 

When is the best time to scald the tongues, 
before or after being cured? How can we clean 
them properly in the tripe machine? What fs 
good practice in making this product? 


Tongues may be skinned before they 
go into cure or after the cured tongue 
is cooked. Some producers feel that 
the latter plan produces a_ better 
skinned tongue, free of scores and with 
a nice bright color. 

Other packers skin the tongues as 
soon as they come from the killing 
floor, handling them in the tripe washer 
with water at 180.to 190 degs. and 
plenty of soda ash. The machine 
should be run as fast as possible with- 
out throwing the tongues in a pile, 
They should come out of this machine 
as clean as if they had been in a wash- 
ing machine. 

Second pickle is good to use for 
curing tongues. To this the following 
seasoning may be added: 

% teaspoon of Cayenne pepper 

1 oz. fine chopped raw garlic 

1 Ib. of sugar to half a tierce of 
second pickle. This will give the fin- 
ished cooked tongue a fine flavor. 


The pickled product should be pulled 
right at cured age and the curing done 
at 36 to 38 degs. F. The first overhaul- 
ing is given at the end of 24 hours, the 
second in eight days and the third at 
the end of fifteen days. If cured in 
tierces, the tierces can be rolled but if 
cured in vats it will be necessary to 
overhaul by transferring from one vat 
to another. Tongues are fully cured in 
80 days if properly overhauled and if 
right curing temperatures are main- 
tained. 


Cook the tongues at the boiling point 
for 45 minutes, or until fully done. If 
not skinned previously, they should be 
skinned on coming out of the cook tank 
and just as soon as they are codl 
enough for the men to handle. Some 
packers put extra men to work on the 
hot tongues as the skin is easy to t& 
move at this time, leaving a mice 
smooth tongue. 
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Making Meat Scrap 


A Western packer asks how meat 
scrap can be made by the wet render- 
ing process, and what the analysis of 
this product is. He says: 

Editor The National Provisioner: 

Can you tell us how to make meat scrap? We 
use wet rendering and are wondering if we could 
produce this product from the resulting tankage. 
Can you tell us what this product should analyze? 
Any help you can give us will be gladly received. 

Meat scrap, as commonly sold on the 
market, is made of cracklings produced 
from either open kettle or dry rendered 
product. It is lighter in color than 
feeding tankage, but otherwise may be 
of much the same general quality. 
Meat scrap is ground and screened, the 
yarious sizes being designed for the 
feeding of chicks as well as grown 
chickens. 

Most manufacturers of this product 
guarantee 50 per cent protein, 6 per 
cent fat and not over 2 per cent crude 
fiber content. It contains 10 to 25 per 
cent of bone phosphate of lime. The 
product should not contain over 10 per 
cent phosphoric acid. If it does, it is 
known as meat and bone scrap. The 
latter combination consists of meat 
scrap and raw bone, the mixture having 
about the same analysis, with 20 per 
cent bone phosphate of lime. 

If meat scrap is to be made from 
dry tankage care should be exercised 
not to include too much bone in the 
particular batches to be used for this 
purpose, and the raw materials should 
be free of foreign matter. 

Meat scrap is sold in three sizes. 
The first is the fine or chick size where 
the pieces are about as large as a 
kernel of rice; the medium is a little 
smaller than a navy bean while the 
coarse is about the size of a grain of 
corn. It is highly prized not only as a 
growing feed but as a feed for laying 
hens in a balanced ration. 

——e 


When Souse Turns Dark 


How can hog stomachs stuffed with 
souse be kept from turning dark? A 
sausagemaker having trouble of this 


kind says: 
Editor The National Provisioner: 

We stuff souse in hog stomachs, and if they are 
not sold in two days they begin to discolor. How 


can we overcome this? 

If the souse is stuffed in fresh hog 
stomachs and they are let lie for two 
days or more they will turn dark. This 
can be overcome by keeping in the 
Sausage cooler a barrel of weak pickle, 
Say about 20 deg. strength, and put the 
stomachs in this. It will not sharpen 


them up any, but will keep them nice 


and white. 
———fe-—-- - 
Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 


page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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Recent Patents 


New devices relating to the meat 
and allied industries on which 
atents have been granted by the 
. S. Patent Office will be de- 
scribed in this column. 














Meat Chopper. 


August Jahn, Hamburg, Germany. 
This patent is a combination of a meat 
chopper knife body having arms there- 
on, a head at the end of each arm and 
a grove at the base of each arm and on 
the same side as the head. The chan- 
nel of this groove extends transversely 
of the arm. The blades have a’notched 
end to fit with lateral play under the 
head. Length of each blade is such that 





when the notched end is engaged under 
the head the other end can be swung 
sideways into the groove, the groove 
engaging that end of the blade. Granted 
Sept. 27, 1932. No. 1,879,279. 


Overhead Rail. 


Oscar C. Schmidt and August G. 
Klawaitter, Cincinnati, O., assignors to 
The Cincinnati Butchers Supply Corp., 
Cincinnati, O. This patent consists of 
an overhead crossing rail in which there 





are gaps at the intersection, a rotable 
support, right line track sections and a 
curved section. Means are provided to 
place the track sections in the gaps in 
the tracks. Granted September 20, 
1932. No. 1,878,605. 


Rind Removing Machine. 
George W. Berry, Santa Paula, Calif. 
In this machine there is a member to 
which the rind of a piece of bacon is 
attached and means for rotating this 
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member. A device to direct the bacon 
tangentially from the winding member 
is provided. Granted September 20, 
1932. No. 1,878,457. 


Meat Stuffing Machine. 


Walter Bauer, Chicago, Ill., assignor 
to Libby, McNeill & Libby. In this 
machine there is a moving frame to 
which a number of stuffing units are 
attached. These units move in a pre- 
determined path. The stuffing units re- 
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ceive meat from a stationary measuring 
device with an outlet above the units. 
This measuring device is adjustable so 
that the charge to a stuffing unit can 
be varied. The time at which the 
Measured charges of meat are fed to 
each stuffing unit can also be varied. 
Granted May 24, 1982. No. 1,860,220. 


Meat Forming Carrier. 

Alonzo N. Benn, Chicago, Ill. This 
carrier is designed to hold boned meats 
during the smoking operation. It con- 
sists of a base and side, a presser mem- 
ber connected to the side and a flexible 
device connected to the presser member 














and looped through the base. Means 
are provided on the side for applying 
a pull to the free end of the presser 
member whereby the meat is com- 
pressed between the presser member 
and the base. Granted October 4, 1932. 
No. 1,880,680. 


Conditioning Cold Storage Rooms. 

Mary E. Pennington, New York City. 
A method of increasing the humidity 
of cold storage rooms maintained at a 
freezing temperature or lower. The 
system consists of means of circulat- 
ing the air uniformly through all parts 
of the room and a water supply pipe 








provided with atomizers for introduc- 
ing water into the circulating air in the 
form of a very fine spray. This freezes 
into forming minute ice particles float- 
ing in the air, effecting an increase in 
the degree of humidity by sublimina- 
tion. Means are provided for maintain- 
ing the temperature of the water in 
the pipes above freezing. Granted Oc- 
tober 4, 1932. No. 1,880,837. 


Purification of Fats and Oils. 

Wilhelm Gensecke, Gonzenheim, Ger- 
many, assignor to American Lurgi 
Corp., New York City. The process ap- 
plies to the purification of animal or 
vegetable oil or fat material contain- 
ing, besides neutral oil or fat, free fatty 
acid and coloring matter. The fat or 
oil is treated with a concentrated alkali 
solution in quantity sufficient to neu- 
tralize the free fatty acid content, but 
with not more than 5 per cent of the 
amount theoretically required, and dry- 
ing in vacuum the free fatty soap 
thereby formed. The dried fatty acid 
soap is then separated from the mix- 
ture and the soap-free fats or oils are 
treated with a dilute alkali solution to 
separate the coloring matter. Granted 
October 4, 1932. No. 1,880,383. 
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Refrigeration and Frozen Foods 


PROGRESS IN QUICK FREEZING. 


A report has been issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of Fisheries on “Developments 
in the Refrigeration of Fish in the 
United States.” Included in this is a 
description of a quick freezing device 
developed for laboratory use, which 
packers who are experimenting with 
quick freezing may find of interest. 


This freezer is composed of a well 
insulated tank containing calcium 
chloride brine. Fans for containing solid 
carbon dioxide for cooling the brine are 
furnished with a corrugated bottom. A 
small propeller is fitted into the side 
of the brine tank and driven by a small 
electric motor for agitating the brine. 


Aluminum molds are furnished for 
use in freezing product of various 
shapes and sizes. The charges of solid 
carbon dioxide, as well as the products 
to be experimentally frozen, are placed 
in the brine solution by means of a 
door in the top of the cabinet. Tem- 
ees of approximately 60 degs. 

ahr. can be maintained in the tank of 
this freezer. 


_ The first quick freezing machine put 
into operation in the United States, the 
report states, was the Ottesen brine 
freezer imported from Europe early in 
1918, by the Bureau of Fisheries for 
experimental purposes. As a result, 
the Bureau, through its division of 
Fishery Industries, was an important 
factor in the initiation and the develop- 
ment of these methods in the United 
States, and the fishing industry was the 
first to adopt these newer principles of 
freezing and adapting them to large 
scale production. 

The fundamental principle of the 
Ottesen brine freezer is based on the 
pan pec of several theories of phys- 
ical chemistry, among which were the 
utilization of a sodium chloride brine 
solution of approximately 22 per cent 
strength, making it possible to freeze 
fish with a minimum penetration of 
brine. The temperature could be low- 
ered to approximately 6 degs. Fahr. 
below zero, thus producing a rapid 
freezing, by reason of intimate contact 
between the product to be frozen and 
the freezing medium. While some of 
the principles of this system have been 
adopted, the system as a whole has 
been discarded by the industry due 
principally to difficulty in handling and 
maintenance of proper concentration of 
the brine. 


Freezing methods and machinery 
utilizing these low temperatures may 
be placed in two general classes: The 
first class is composed of those in which 
the refrigeration medium makes only 
indirect contact with the product to be 
frozen; into the second class fall those 
in which the freezing or transfer me- 
dium makes direct contact with the 
product to be frozen. The tempera- 
tures employed in the various systems 
range from zero to 50 degs. Fahr. below 
zero. 


With the advent of quick frozen 
foods, the report states, it became 
necessary to devise facilities of trans- 
portation which would maintain tem- 
peratures corresponding to those at 


which the products so treated are stored 
in warehouses. These improvements in 
transportation have assumed the forms 
of more efficient shipping containers, 
better insulation and refrigerated trans- 
portation. One of the outstanding de- 
velopments in refrigerator cars has 
been the production and operation of 
the silica gel iceless refrigerator car. 

Insulated motor delivery trucks util- 
izing various methods for refrigeration 
have been designed and placed in oper- 
ation for the transportation of quick 
frozen products. The basic principles 
of manv of these are similar in that 
they utilize crushed ice and salt mix- 
tures to obtain the low temperatures re- 
quired. 

Another series of developments have 
made use of solid carbon dioxide as a 
refrigerant. Also mechanical refriger- 
ator units for cooling trucks were de- 
vised. The refrigeration unit is usually 
located immediately behind the driver’s 
seat in an individual housing which 
serves as protection from the elements. 
Mention also is made of cartridge re- 
frigerated trucks in which a container 
charged with a solution which is so ad- 
justed that it passes the maximum 
ability for the absorption of heat, is 
utilized. 

The containers in which rapid frozen 
products are shipped vary in size but 
are generally constructed of similar 
material. It has been found that cor- 
rugated paper board is the most pop- 
ular material for utilization as a con- 
tainer because of its relative high in- 
sulation efficiency and its low cost of 
production. Some of these containers 
are lined with asphaltum over which is 
placed a coating or craft paper. Another 
type of construction for shipping con- 
tainers provides a compartment for 
solid carbon dioxide as additional re- 
frigeration. This compartment is 
placed at one end of the carton and is 
Insulated from the products being 
shipped. 


As in the case of transportation, the 
retail distributors found that certain 
changes in their equipment were im- 
perative if they were to deliver to the 
consumer the same high quality prod- 
ucts as were placed in their stores. 
Early in the advent of the rapid frozen 
foods, it was realized that the ordinarv 
refrigeration equipment of the retail 
establishment did not furnish the low 
temperatures necessary to retain these 
foods in prime condition. This reali- 
zation led to research which resulted in 
the development of several types of 
display cases which are equipped to 
retain their contents at low enough 
temperatures to render them suitable 
for use in retail establishments for 
storage and display of frozen foods. 


The general lines of display cases of 
this type are very similar. The space 
above is constructed of plate glass, 
usually three or four thicknesses, set 
in the wooden frame of the cabinet. 
The dead-air space between these plates 
of glass adds to the insulation and pre- 
vents the collection of moisture on the 
outside, which enables one to view the 
contents of the case with ease. En- 
trance to the display section of the case 
is through heavily insulated doors at 
the back of the cabinet. 


MEAT PLANT ICE NEEDS. 


A Mid-west packer is scrapping his 
can ice-making equipment and is jn. 
stalling a pack ice machine to supply 
his sausage manufacturing and car. 
icing needs and for other uses about 
the plant. 


This machine consists of a cast-iron 
housing in which is a corrugated metal 
cylinder somewhat smaller in diameter 
than the housing. Ammonia or brine 
is fed into the space between the cyl- 
inder and the housing. Water is passed 
through the cylinder, a portion of which 
freezes on the cylinder wall. 

This icé is removed by a revolvi 
scraper, passes out of the cylinder with 
the water and is deposited in a bin with 
a perforated bottom. The water drains 
off and is re-sent through the cylinder, 
the ice remaining in the bin. 

This ice has the consistency of wet 
snow, and can be used without further 
treatment in sausage manufacture. 
When it is desired to put it to other 
uses, such as car icing, for example, 
it is compressed into blocks with a ma- 
chine designed particularly for this pur- 
pose. 

Another type of ice-making machine 
installed in some meat packing and 
sausage manufacturing plants is a hol- 
low revolving cylinder which dips into 
water. Ammonia or brine is fed into 
the cylinder, freezing a thin coating of 
ice on the cylinder as it revolves. 
ers remove this ice which falls into a 
truck or other receptacle. 

The ice as it comes from the cylinder 
is in the form of thin flakes and can be 
used in the sausage kitchen and for 
other cooling purposes. 

Because of the small floor space oc- 
cupied by these new types of ice ma- 
chines, their comparatively low first 
cost, economy of operation and ! 
ness, they no doubt will come into quite 
general use in meat packing and sat- 
sage manufacturing plants. One ad- 
vantage is that they can be used only 
as the plant’s ice needs require. Ice 
production starts almost immediately 
after the machines are placed in opera- 


tion. 
he 
REFRIGERATOR CAR PAINT. 


The color a refrigerator car is painted 
has much to do with the penetration of 
solar heat into the car. This fact has 
been discovered by engineers of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Engineer 
ing, as the result of a study of t 
frigerator cars to find how heat ins 
lating materials should be distributed 
on floor, roof and sides. 


There was less penetration of solar 
heat through light colored paints than 
through others. Under like conditions 
of radiation and exposure to sunshine, 
car surfaces painted red were hotter 
than those painted yellow, but cooler 
than those painted black. It was als 
found that the difference between ait 
and surface temperatures for 
ary cars was about twice as great # 
for moving cars. 
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PACKING PLANTS AND COLD STGRAGE CONSTRUCTION 
59 East Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Cold Storage Installation 


All Kinds of Refrigerator Construction 


JOHN R. LIVEZEY 
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REFRIGERATION NOTES. 


General Cold Storage Co., organized 
recently in Detroit, Mich., has leased 
the cold storage warehouse on East 
Warren ave., and will use it as the main 
unit and headquarters. The building 
contains about 126,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space. Both a cold and dry storage 
business will be conducted. 

Atlantic Southern Foods Co., At- 
lanta, Ga., was formed recently by Fred 
A. Woleben to sell and distribute frozen 
foods. A plant for quick freezing fruits 
and vegetables will be operated. 

Capital stock of the Wapata Fruit & 
Cold Storage Co., Wapato, Wash., has 
been decreased to $65,000. 

The new cold storage plant of the 
Berwick Fruit Co., Berwick, N. S., 
Canada, has been completed and placed 
in operation. 

A contract for a produce storage 
lant to be erected in Vineyard Haven, 

ass., has been let by First National 
Stores, Inc. The cost will be $30,000. 

A 35-ton ice plant will be constructed 
in Tulsa, Okla., by the Independent Ice 
& Refrigerating Co. A site has been 
purchased. Construction will start 
about January 1. 


Mongiello Bros., operators of cold 
storage and ice plants, have taken out 
a permit for the construction of a cold 
storage plant in Jersey City, N. J. The 
building will be one story high. The 
estimated cost is $25,000. 

It is reported that in connection with 
a plan to increase the production of 
Canadian cheese for export, 20 new 
cold storage plants will be erected in 
the province of Ontario. 

Meat chilling rooms probably will be 
built soon at the Maitland Abattoirs, 
Cape Town, South Africa, to assist 
farmers in developing an export trade 
in chilled meats 


fe 
NEW OFFICERS OF N. A. P. R. E. 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
of the National Association of Prac- 


tical Refrigerating Engineers, held in 

cago recently, are as follows: 
President, John W. Neff, Chicago, 
L; first vice president, Martin Vander 
eer, New Haven, Conn.; second vice 
resident, George G. Hall, Omaha, 
eb.; secretary, Edward H. Fox, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; treasurer, Louis P. Mantz, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Directors are J. E. 
Petermann, Chicago, Ill.; John A. Haw- 
kins, San Francisco, Calif.; H. N. Roy- 
den, Los Angeles, Calif. 








FROZEN POULTRY IN STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings of frozen poul- 
try on Nov. 1, 1932, with comparisons: 
Nov. 1, Oct.1, Nov. 1, 

193 19 


2. 32. 1931. 

Mibs. Mlibs. M lbs. 
RR iss ebinacecoucnet 9,531 7,864 15,126 
BEL \wikgee on eedsereskh 005 3,908 5,566 
errr 14,427 5,556 12,134 
RESP Bye 7,146 3,932 7,489 
DEE . puetestveronewes 1,024 2,591 2,303 
EEE top beac sicsdosioeioe 4,735 4,989 ces 
Miscellaneous ........... 10,214 7,843 23,100 

—o—_ 


PRODUCE IN COLD STORAGE. 
Cold storage holdings butter, cheese, 
eggs, on Nov. 1, 1932, compared: 
Noy. 1, Oct. 1, Nov. 1, 
1982. 93 


1932. 1931. 

M Ibs. Ibs. M Ibs. 
Butter, creamery ........ 66,755 89,490 229 
Cheese, American ....... 66, 68,555 69,611 
Cheese, Swiss .........+- 4,577 4,968 9,749 
Cheese, Brick and Munster 502 964 1,116 
Cheese, Limburger ...... 1,000 1,128 688 
Cheese, all other ........ 5,312 5,791 6,222 
Miges (CORSE) «2 wecccccce 3,207 4,895 5,745 
ee 74,014 84,187 94,816 

oo 


MEAT IMPORTS AT NEW YORK. 


Principal meat imports at New York 
for the week ended Nov. 12, 1932: 


Point of 

origin. Commodity. Amount 
Argentine—Canned corned beef........ 12,000 Ibs. 
Canada—Sausage ....secsessccescceees 
Canada—Bacon ......ccsesccccccenwess 3 


Canada—Pork cuts 
Canada—Sweet pickled ham .......... 


SE an wocun ens ness cccnedees 111 Ibs. 
England—Prepared meats ............. 310 lbs. 
ne ee ee ee 8,370 Ibs 
Germany—Sausage ...........eeeeeeees 14,003 Ibs. 
IID oc nc 00.00 o's code sasnesion 288 Ibs. 
Germany—Bouillon cubes ............ 2,355 Ibs. 
ere eye 4,992 lbs. 
ll eer ee 9,063 Ibs. 
Uruguay—Beef extract ............... 43,200 Ibs. 


aes” “ene 
BRITISH HAM IMPORTS. 


While showing a seasonal decline, 
imports of hams into Great Britain dur- 
ing September were 24 per cent larger 
than in the same month a year pre- 
vious. As in other recent months the 
increase compared with a year ago was 
due to the much heavier supplies from 
Canada and Poland, imports from the 
United States continuing under last 
year’s level. September imports totaled 
62,306 cwt., as compared with 50,142 
ewt. a year earlier. Total imports in 
the first nine months of 1932 were less 
than 3 per cent under last year’s cor- 
responding figures, being 606,277 cwt. 
compared with 622,578 in the 1931 
aa United States imports declined 

y 27 per cent, but supplies from 
Canada, as well as from Poland and 
Argentina, were nearly three times as 
large as a year earlier. 
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HORMEL AFTER SOUP MARKET. 


A full page advertisement in three 
colors was used by George A. Hormel 
& Co., Austin, Minn., in Chicago news- 
papers on November 10, featuring the 
new Hormel Flavor-Sealed vegetable 
soup. It was one of the most outstand- 
ing pieces of food publicity that has 
appeared in the Chicago daily press, 
according to newspaper and advertising 
men, not only from the standpoint of 
attractiveness and attention - getting 
value, but from the directness of its 
appeal. 

The heading read: “Double your 
money back if you don’t say this is the 
best vegetable soup you ever bought.” 
This offer it was explained was good 
for ten days. Further details of this 
double-your-money-back plan were ex- 
plained in a box at the bottom of the 
page: 

“Go to your nearest food store. Pay 
the regular price of 15c for one ~ 
20-ounce can of Hormel Flavor-Seal 
vegetable soup. Follow instructions on 
label and serve. If you sincerely do 
not believe it is the best vegetable soup 
you ever bought, write your reasons on 
the label, with your name and address, 
and mail before midnight, November 
19, to Geo. A. Hormel & Co., Austin, 
Minn., who will return twice what you 
paid. Offer limited to one can to a 
purchaser.” 

Further details told how the soup is 
produced from beef and 15 vegetables, 
and the method of cooking in the can 
whereby all of the flavors are retained. 
This is an entirely new way of prepar- 
ing soup—nothing has to be added for 
serving—and is based on the original 
Hormel! “flavor-sealed” idea which has 
made its canned hams, chicken, etc., 


famous. 
a 
PHILIPPINE BEEF TARIFF. 


Beef and egzs are included in a long 
list of items proposed for increased 
tariffs to the Philippines by Governor 
General Theodore Roosevelt. Colonel 
Roosevelt has strongly approved pend- 
ing measures in the legislature that 
would amend the tariff act of 1909, re- 
pealing the 100 per cent limit on rates, 
prevent dumping of foreign Pin 
and provide for revaluation of imports 
now payable on a basis of depreciated 
currencies. 
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This chart in THE NATIONAL PRO- 
VISIONER MARKET SERVICE series 
shows the trends of storage stock accum- 
ulations during October and the first ten 
months of 1932 compared with 1931 and 
1930 periods. 

All stocks showed a seasonal decline 
although stocks of pickled and dry salt 
meats showed less decline than was 
recorded one and two years ago. This 
is attributed in large measure to weak 
buying power and, in the light of this, 
large supplies. 

Frozen pork.—Stocks of frozen pork 
were below those of one and two years 
ago and considerably less pork went 
into the freezer than in October, 1931. 
The decline is usually sharp during 
this period when the end not only of 
the hog crop year has been reached 
but the end of the packer fiscal year. 
Selling campaigns were rather general, 
hog runs were not heavy and the pro- 
duction of miscellaneous fresh cuts was 
not burdensome. Most packers kept 
their current production moving as far 
as possible to avoid freezer accumula- 
tions. It was no particular task to dis- 
pose of most fresh cuts as the supply 
was not much more than adequate for 
the demand. The bulk of product that 
went to the freezer was green meat for 
future cure. 


S. P. Meats.—There was fairly heavy 
smokehouse processing, current produc- 
tion was rather light for this season 
of the year, but outside demand for 
pickled meats was limited and in spite 
of some favorable conditions stocks 
showed only a slight decline. 

D. S. Meats.—Stocks of dry salt 
meats declined due in large measure 
to the cheapness of the product which 
has made it moderately attractive to 
buyers. Stocks moved in fairly good 
shape during the month and met with 
fair seasonal demand which made con- 
siderable inroads on holdings. 


Lard.—The nearby position of lard is 


somewhat acute. Supplies are very 
light with a strong demand from cash 
interests. Merchandising through do- 
mestic and export channels by means 


of 1933 contracts seems to be suffering 
through sentiment among trade inter- 
ests based on the theory that the un- 
usually heavy suyply of rough feed at 
ridiculously low prices will mean heavy 
lard hogs later on. 

ae eee 


CHICAGO PROVISION STOCKS. 

Stocks of meat and lard on hand in 
Chicago at the close of business Nov. 
14, 1932, as reported by the Chicago 
Board of Trade were as follows: 


Nov. 14, Oct. 31, Nov. 14, 
1932. 1932. 1931. 
P. S. lard, ma de 
since Oct. 1, *% 
Bt v0 tenwaneSemed ” 1,458,269 2,060,067 2,844,221 
Pp. S. lard, made 
Oct. 1, "31, to Oct. 
1, °32, Ibe. -1,139,441 5,966,024 5,620,625 
Other kinds of lard.4, 046,976 4,539,436 2,965,004 
Cl. bellies, 
made since Oct. 1, 
. My Sevens 4,664,133 4,124,108 3,614,652 
dD. 8. Cl. bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, "32, Ibs... .1,088,560 3,591,822 5,118,650 
D. SS. rib bellies, 
made since Oct. 
, of See 285,430 423,900 177,195 
dD. S. rib bellies, 
made previous to 
Oct. 1, °32, Ibs... 936,304 1,766,489 
Ex. sh. cl. _ sides, 
made since Oct. 1, 
ly, Mk cvewesse 1,203 1,200 27,746 
Ex. sh. cl. sides 
made previous to 
Ou. i, “Se T.. 3,073 3,100 65.609 
fe - 


GERMAN HOGS AND LARD. 

Hog receipts at the 14 principal 
German markets during the week ended 
November 3 totaled 63,022, compared 
with 61,374 in the previous week and 
81,794 in the same week a year previ- 
ous. Price of hogs in Berlin for the 
week ended November 3 were $8.43, 
compared with $8.54 the previous week 
and $8.92 a year earlier. Lard in tierces 
in Hamburg was quoted at $8.06 for the 
week ended November 3, $8.17 the 
previous week and $10.29 in the 1931 


period. 
fo = 


BRITISH BACON MARKET. 

Receipts of Continental bacon in the 
United Kingdom for the week ended 
November 3, 1932, totaled 87,524 bales, 
compared with 86,654 bales the previ- 
ous week, and 125,712 bales in the same 
week of 1931. Prices at Liverpool are 

quoted per 100 lbs. as follows: 
go Oct. 27, Nov. 4, 


1932. 1931. 

American green bellies..... $8.26 $8.53 $8.50 

Danish green sides......... 7.79 7.77 9.94 

Canadian green sides...... 7.35 7.47 dees 
American short cut green 

RE ee 8.67 8.92 12.44 

American refined lard...... 7.02 7.04 8.80 








STOCKS IN COLD STORAGE. 


The figures for storage stocks on 
which the chart on this page is based 
are as follows: 


1930. 
oy 8. .. 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 omitted). 
8 368,126 107,782 
392.915 116.568 
443,882 


411.705 110.303 104.905 
2. 105:913 115.270 
‘806 108.230 120.957 
879.722 114.477 118,038 
.074 97. 88. os 
223.979 71.143 59: 
249.485 43.194 36,211 
,824 48,573 31,189 
1931. 
— -?. D. = naa 
pork. pork. 
Lbs. (000 wauna. 
CE See ilotata 124,778 328808 69,721. 51,006 
,- epeaaag 215,599 399,942 107,817 62.850 
Mars: occ 269,212 453.841 129! 75,450 
599 432,699 141,244 78,456 
500 897 
148. 


WR cise oaaee 69,512 262,375 33,915 
1932. 
a s. 4 D. & Lek 
pork. pork. r 
Lbs. (000 euties." 
pS SES, 141,468 833.018 84.916 50.88 
 “Sesegqotn 187.075 a68,411 108,202 78,588 
dade 244,151 122,902 . 92,861 
BRS cece ccestan 248, <2o/908 124.969 106,411 
BP Givcevcovers 239,745 430,260 127.857 ie 
RR rehawddante 224.778 436,413 127,601 
BP savtackcase 196,095 414272 120.743 131,50 
ME eincetes ae 159,055 372,787 111.210 121,618 
Speers. 121,114 347.941 109.428 108,10 
Os kdvtecssaeee 78,569 327,622 91.168 70,58 
WINE, 5 ids inn beac 59,844 306,758 65,561 34,358 
————_ 


MEAT AND LARD STOCKS. 


Stocks of meat and Jard on hand in 
the United States on November 1, a 
reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics are as follows: 


Nov. 1,’32. Oct. 1,°32. 5-Year Av 

Ibs. Ibs. Nov. 1-Ibs. 

Beef, frozen ... 22,899,000 14,139,000 37,665,000 

In cure ...... 8,595,000 7,989,000 9,888,000 

Cured ..-++ 8,984,000 3,781,000 6,903,000 

Pork, frozen ... 59,844,000 78,5°9,000 67,237,000 
D. S. in cure. 35,267.000 45,178,000 43,341, 


D. S. cured... 30294,000 46,177,000 43, 

S. P. in cure. .180,292,000 193,477,000 164,124 

S. P. cured. ..126,466,000 134,832,000 107,358,008 
Lamb and Mutton, 3 


frozen ........ .874,000 1,983,000 _ 3,714,000 
Miscl. Meats.... 37,080 000 40,086,000 57,308,000 
Lard ..... .. 34,358,000 70,656,000 66,283,000 

Product placed in cure - 

during Oct., 32: Oct, “SE 
Pork, freeen padas badecks 25,704,000 32, 
D. S. pork placed in cure.. 41,484,000 4 


S. P. pork placed in cure. ‘148, 133,000 153, 
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Provision and Lard 


Trade Moderate—Market Barely Steady 
— Hogs Irregular — Western Run 
Moderate — Weights Heavier — Lard 
Stocks Decreasing Rapidly — Meat 
Trade Fair. 

Market for hog products the past 
week was fairly active, particularly in 
lard. Commission house trade was di- 
vided, and while there was liquidation 
in evidence in lard futures at times, 
some investment buying developed. 
Packinghouse interests were buyers of 
January futures, apparently lifting 
hedges against cash sales. Some fresh 
hedging pressure came from other quar- 
ters, but the volume was not large. 


Grain markets were a little better, 
but not sufficiently so to cut much fig- 
ure. Erratic movements in live hogs 
attracted much attention. While the 
run of hogs to market this week was 
somewhat over that of the previous 
week, the volume did not come up to 
the arrivals at this time last year. 


Receipts of hogs at western packing 
points last week were 332,323 head, 
against 360,900 head the previous week 
and 496,200 head the same week last 
year. 


Towards the close of the previous 
week, top hogs at Chicago were up to 
around 4c. They broke this week to 


3.40c, only to recover to 3.60c. Average 
price of hogs at Chicago last week was 
3.65c, slumping to 3.35c this week, and 
recovering to 3.45c. A year ago, the 
average was 4.75c; two years ago, 814c. 


Hog Weights Up. 


Average weight of hogs received at 
Chicago last week was 231 Ibs., against 
218 Ibs. the same week last year and 
222 Ibs. two years ago. The heavier 
weights were regarded as significant of 
the favorable spread between corn and 
live hogs, which apparently is result- 
ing in active feeding. This is not much 
of a factor at the moment, particularly 
in lard where the available supplies are 
light, but it is anticipated that it will 
be reflected in heavier lard supplies as 
the season progresses. 

Cold storage holdings of lard on No- 
vember 1, were 34,358,000 lbs. through- 
out the country, against 39,766,000 Ibs. 
last year, and a five-year November 1 
average of 66,283,000 Ibs. Stocks of 
meats on November 1, was 507,595,000 
lbs., against 466,021,000 Ibs. last year, 
and a five-year November 1 average of 
541,354,000 Ibs. 

Chicago lard stocks during the first 
alf of November decreased 5,922,000 
lbs., totaling 6,643,000 Ibs., against 12,- 
565,000 Ibs. at the beginning of Novem- 
ber and 11,429,000 Ibs. in mid-Novem- 

t last year. 


Consumption of hog products in the 
United States for the season October 5; 
1931, to September 30, 1932, was ap- 
parently little affected by the business 
depression. The apparent disappear- 
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ance of meats and lard for that period 
is estimated by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at 7,281,000,000 
Ibs., compared with 6,914,000,000 Ibs. 
in 1930-31, and a five-year average of 
7,001,000,000 Ibs. 


Lard Consumption Holding Well. 


Consumption of lard was 1,025,000,- 
000 lbs. in 1931-32, an increase of 
nearly 89,000,000 Ibs., or 9.49 per cent, 
over the previous season, compared 
— a five-year average of 905,000,000 
lbs. 

Average dressed weight of the 43,- 
558,000 hogs slaughtered during the 
season was 171.52 lbs., against 176.88 
lbs. in 1930-31, and a five-year average 
of 175.03 Ibs. Average cost the past 
season was $4.05 per 100 lbs., against 
$7.20 last year, and a five-year average 
of $9.36. 

Exports of lard for the week ended 
November 5, were 9,713,000 Ibs., 
against 8,101,000 Ibs. last year. Ex- 
ports from January 1 to November 5 
have been some 461,702,000  Ibs., 
against 483,663,000 lbs. the same time 
last year. 

Exports of hams and shoulders, in- 
cludiig Wiltshires, for the week were 
1,165,000 lbs., against 682,000 lbs. a 
year ago; pickled pork, 205,000 Ibs.; 
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Markets 


against 70,000 lbs. Bacon, including 
gna 594,000 lbs., against 583,- 
S. 


PORK—Market was steady, but met 
with a moderate demand at New York. 
Mess was quoted at $16.50 per barrel; 
family, $17.00 per barrel; fat backs, 
$11.00@13.00 per barrel. 

LARD—Domestic demand was quite 
good, and export demand fairly good. 
Prices, however, fluctuated with futures. 
At New York, prime western was 
quoted 5.90@6.00c; middle western, 5.80 
@5.90c; refined Continent, 6%c; South 
America, 6%c; Brazil kegs, 7%4c; com- 
pound, car lots, 6@6%c; smaller lots, 
6% @6%¢; city, 5%c. 

At Chicago, regular lard in round 
lots was quoted at 20c over November; 
loose lard, 25c under November; leaf 
lard, 25c under November. 








See page 166 for later markets. 








BEEF—Demand was quiet at New 
York, and the market was about steady. 
Mess was nominal; packet, nominal; 
family, $12.50@13.50; extra India mess, 
nominal; No. 1 canned corned beef, 
$1.97%4; No. 2, $8.90; 6 lbs. South 
America, $12.00; pickled tongues, $33.00 
@35.00 per barrel. 








Cut-Out ValuesShow Improvement 


Product prices showing little change 
from those of a week ago but lower 
hog prices resulted in more favorable 
cutting values this week. Low supplies 
forced the top last week to $4.00 but 
with the increased runs Monday and 
Tuesday the top dropped back to a low 
for the week of $3.45, paid on Tuesday. 
Thursday’s top climbed back to $3.75 
with an average price of $3.50. 

Receipts at the twelve principal mar- 
kets during the four-day period of this 
week at 363,300 head were more than 
100,000 head larger than in the pre- 
vious week but considerably under the 
runs of the same time a year earlier. 
Shippers bought larger supplies at Chi- 


160 to 180 180 to 220 225 to 250 275 to 300 | 
Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Tbs. 
NE OOD ond ci dvohsbensccevuaksivaecen $ .92 $ .83 $ .80 $ .78 
TE oe wine ac Giared ut dks etnigbasawmrene .24 -23 23 .20 
PT BS eer era eee 26 -25 .25 -26 
I ais a. 0. 6-4 '< He apo ghee 04 vsubiv cates te awe 02 -90 -78 66 
I MEN bss nosh bikin 60a Ldbve nee ee hae 62 59 38 13 
EN a vwecdvtinakios.é cedwgubesbammees oe NE .14 35 
kk Be ere ee .05 13 25, 
Ee co.cc cpwdnees csvset seen teases 05 05 .07 
ME, EE hs Sesic cdorines Pedtertcacccdeguensecse 09 10 -10 10 
ee NS MINS 0 06 cbs sdcoveeeassaweedes 64 .68 .60 7 
ERR PRIEE SS Aerie 2 rere ae en 07 OF .09 06 
SE I Oe, aoa. oc. cia bagi ot Sane ee O8 10 1 08 
Se eke lat’ < 0 Deve no skisieminae keene 02 .02 .02 02 
EE 1GEnG ci RGU Aish chs sot ha ona see buetosGaeeye 01 -01 -O1 01 
EE A SC rer ee ee er 01 01 -O1 01 
Total cutting value (per 100 Ibs. live wt.) $4 08 $3.89 $3.72 $3.56 
Ge I ING So ain 6.0 sc cian vegie Kagawa’ 67.50% 68.50% 70.00% 71.00% 


cago this week than for some time past. 
This is always a supporting price fac- 
tor. 


The increased supplies included more 
unfinished hogs although the general 
quality of the runs was good. Under- 
weights, packing sows and extremely 
heavy butchers were not in large sup- 
ply. 

The following test is worked out on 
the basis of live hog costs and green 
product prices at Chicago during the 
first four days of the current week as 
shown in THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
DAILY MARKET SERVICE. Average costs 
and credits are used. The highest cut- 
ting loss is on the heaviest average and 
this totals only 60c per head, which is 
a considerable improvement over recent 
weeks. 


Crediting edible and inedible offal to the above cutting values and deducting from these totals 
the cost of well finished live hogs of the weights shown, plus all expenses, the following resulte 


are secured: 


$ .01 $ vii $ .21 
‘02 26 60 
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PORK EXPORT PROSPECTS. 


Pork exports may increase somewhat 
during the next two years as a result 
of reduced foreign supplies, but it is 
unlikely that the United States will 


regain in that time much of the foreign 
trade in pork that has been lost in 
recent years, says G. B. Thorne and 
Preston Richards, economists of the 
U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 

In a longer period the economists be- 
lieve it is not improbable that pork 
exports will reach even a lower level 
than that which now prevails. They 
are more hopeful, however, with regard 
to foreign trade in lard, asserting that 
the United States is still the principal 
lard producing and exporting country, 
and it probably will continue to retain 
that position. 

“A study of our export trade in ho 
products during the last fifty years,” 
they say, “shows clearly that our 
present restricted foreign outlet for 
pork has resulted largely through the 
resumption of trends that were in evi- 
dence prior to the World War. The 
rapid increase in hog production in 
European countries during recent years 
to and beyond pre-war levels represents 
a restoration of the industry to what 
would have been its normal situation if 
there had been no war.” 


Regarding lard, the economists point 
out that the United States produces a 
surplus of lard largely because of the 
omey of the Corn Belt to the 
production of lard-type hogs. Because 
of the low — of lard from hogs pro- 
duced in European countries and the 
established position of American lard in 
British markets, foreign competition is 
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not so severe in lard production as it is 
in pork production. 

There has been a marked expansion 
in the production of other oils and fats 
during recent years, and consumption 
of such products has increased in all 
the important consuming countries. 
Most of this increased competition in 
lard, however, has apparently resulted 
in reducing the world level of lard 
prices, rather than in affecting the 
volume of lard in international trade. 
The superior quality accredited to 
American lard in foreign markets ap- 
parently has been an important factor 
in the maintenance of the United States 
lard export trade. 


ATES TELEE 
GERMANY BARS LIVER IMPORTS. 


Importation of frozen livers into 
Germany on and after Jan. 1, 1933, 
will not be permitted according to a 
new regulation published Oct. 10, 1932. 
Exceptions, however, can be made by 
the minister of finance up to March 31, 
1933, to permit the admission of ship- 
ments arriving during this period for 
which contracts of sale were concluded 
prior to the publication of the new rul- 
ing. 

German importation of frozen livers 


- most of which come from the United 


States, averaged 4,000 metric tons with 
an average annual value of nearly 
$1,000,000 during the four years 1927- 
1930, inclusive of which amount the 
United States supplied approximately 
60 per cent. These imports, however, 
have declined steadily and rapidly since 
1930, amounting to only 1,400 tons 
valued at $260,000 in 1931, and to only 
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190 tons, with a value of $27,000, dur. 
ine the first eight months of 1932. De. 
cline in imports has come about through 
increased domestic demand for t 
product in the last two years. 

Fresh livers are imported principally 
from Denmark. Lightly salted livers 
imported from the United States have 
shown an increase during the year, 

ee 


EASTERN FERTILIZER MARKETS, 

(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 

New York, Nov. 16, 1932. 

For the past two weeks a very small 
amount of business has been done in 
packing house by-products. Most buy- 
ers having covered for their near-by 
requirements of tankage and blood are 
taking a waiting attitude. Stocks of 
these materials have not accumulated 
to any extent, otherwise we would see 
lower prices. 

Unground dried Menhaden fish scrap 
is again lower in price. 

Only routine business is being done 
in nitrate of soda and sulphate of am- 


monia. 
a 
AUSTRIAN LARD RULE OFF. 


Lard may now be imported into Aus- 
tria without special government 
mits, provided it is sent in kegs wea 

‘ing over 100 kilos and originates from 
countries with which commercial treat- 
ies have been concluded. On April 30, 
1932, importation of lard was subjected 
to special governmental permits. Per- 
mits were granted on a basis of about 
25 per cent of the amount imported 
during a corresponding period last year, 
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Tallow and Grease Markets 


TALLOW—There was no particular 
activity in the tallow market in the 
East the past week, but the price level, 
while showing little change, appeared 
somewhat steadier. A moderate vol- 
yume of business was reported to have 
passed on a basis of 3c f.o.b. New York, 
but offerings at that level appeared 
rather limited. 

At the same time, soapers did not 
appear anxious for supplies and were 
refusing to come up in their ideas at 
the moment. A firmer tone to the tal- 
low market in the West.was attracting 
some attention, but the irregular move- 
ments in major commodities, together 
with inability of prices to hold the 
swells, appeared to be making for some 
cautiousness in paying up for tallow 
supplies. 

At New York, special loose was 
quoted at 2% @2%c; extra, 3c f.o.b.; 
edible, 4@4%c, nominal. 

At Chicago, the market was rather 
dull and featureless in tallow, very lit- 
tle activity developing in nearby or 
later shipment. Scattered offerings 
were reported available at the market 
and meeting with a slow sale. Pro- 
ducers, however, were maintaining their 
ideas. 

Edible at Chicago was quoted at 3% 
@3%c; fancy, 3%c; prime packer, 3%c; 
No. 1, 2% @25c; No. 2,2%@2%c. At 
the London auction this week, 337 casks 
were offered and 336 sold at prices aver- 
aging unchanged to 2s 3d higher than 
the previous sales. Mutton was quoted 
at 26@27s; beef, 24@28s; mixed 22s 6d 
@24s. At Liverpool, Argentine beef 
tallow, November-December, was up 9d 
for the week at 24s 3d. Australian 
beef tallow at Liverpool, November- 
—, was up 3d for the week at 

s. 


STEARINE — Market was meeting 
with a slow demand in the East and 
was somewhat easier throughout the 
week. Oleo at New York was easy at 
4%c. At Chicago, demand was limited 
and the market was weaker. Oleo was 
quoted at 4c. 


OLEO OIL— Demand was rather 
quiet and the market, as a result, was 
somewhat easier at New York. Extra 
was quoted at 554 @5%c; prime, 5%@ 
5%e; lower grades, 5@5%c. At Chi- 
cago, demand was moderate, but the 
market was fairly steady. Extra was 
quoted at 5%c. 








See page 166 for later markets. 











NEATSFOOT OIL— Demand was 
rather moderate, and the market was 
barely steady. Pure at New York was 
quoted at 8c; extra, 7%4c; extra No. 1, 
Te; cold test, 12%c. 


LARD OIL—Demand was moderate, 
but offerings were steadily held, ‘a 
firmer feeling in raw materials having 
Some influence. At New York, prime 
was quoted at 8%c; extra winter, at 

c; extra, 744c; extra No. 1, 6%4¢; 
No. 2, 6%. 

GREASES—Position of the grease 
markets in the East was slightly better 
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this week, although no pronounced ac- 
tivity materialized. However, there 
was evidence of a little better feeling 
on the whole. Consumer interest was 
a little more evident, and producers 
were inclined to stiffen slightly in their 
ideas. As a result only a routine trade 
developed, the tendency being to look 
on pending developments. Indications 
were that consumers were reaching the 
point where they would again have to 
take hold more freely. 


At New York, yellow and house were 
quoted at 2%c; A white, 2%c; B white, 
25ac. Choice white, export tierces was 
quoted at 34% @3%c. 

At Chicago, sales of choice white 
grease at 3c c.a.f., November shipment, 
were reported, and sales of yellow 
greases, maximum 15 acid, at 2c c.a.f. 
Chicago prompt shipment. Choice white 
grease and intermediate grades ap- 
peared to be holding fairly steady. At 
Chicago, brown was quoted at 2@2%c; 
yellow, 2%@2%c; B white, 2%c; A 
white, 2%c; and choice white, all hog, 


at 3c. 
By-Products Markets 
Blood. 


Chicago, Nov. 17, 1932. 


Market quoted in nominal way at 
$1.00@1.25. 
Unit. 
Ammonia. 
Ground and unground................. $1.00@1.25 


Digester Feed Tankage Materials. 


Round lots of 12 cent sold this 
week at 85c; offers of $1.00 reported. 
Unit Ammonia. 
Unground, 10 to 12% ammonia. .$ .85@1.00 & 10c 
Unground, 8 to 10% ammonia.... 1.25 & 10c 
EAS WIE eves cs ccvcevesesnses -50@ .60 


Dry Rendered Tankage. 


Dry rendered tankage in good de- 
mand. Offerings are not heavy. 


and exp. unground 
- unit protein .............- $ .37%@ .42% 
Soft pred. ac. grease & qual- , 
act’ ton Gicd sas esaneee apcaesss @20.00 
pred. , ac, grease & qual- 
$y, GER crcocccsscescvesevcenesc @15.00 


Packinghouse Feeds. 


Trading is not brisk. Prices largely 
nominal. 
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Per Ton. 
tankage, meat meal........ $20. 25.00 
aA ae a 
Steam bone meal, special feeding 
BOS Us isveccueecensnecescibcceys 20.00@ 25.00 
Raw bone meal for feeding.......... 20. 21.00 


Fertilizer Materials. 
Market unchanged. Demand not 
large. Prices nominal. 
High grd. ground 10@12% am...$1. 1.10 & 10¢ 


Low -, and ungr., 6-9% am.. 1. 1.10 & 100 
Bone heen ungrd., we gd., 


Bone Meals (Fertilizer Grades). 


Stocks of ground steam bone meal 
very light. Inquiries are not numerous. 


Steam, ground, 3 & 50 
Steam, unground, 3 & 50............ 


Gelatine and Glue Stocks. 


Trading continues very light. Prices 
are largely nominal. 


Per Ton. 

WE i es etideusasdegscncsatncea $10. 12.00 

e009 begescasecesccunende 15. 18.00 
Sinews, WD crcccvcccccesocesoste 10.00 
TRAE POE cc cesccccccdesccccccseces 16. 17.00 
Cattle jaws, skulls and knuckles.... 18. 19.00 
Hide trimmings (new Mc6t0eeses 4. 6.00 
Hide trimmings (old sentences 6. 8.00 
Pig skin scraps and +» per Ib... 2%c 


Horns, Bones and Hoofs. 
Offerings of packer bones limited. 


Per Ton. 

Horns, according to grade.......... $30. 150.00 
BE, GD Ws Seve cccccccvcconcce 65. 110.00 
Gee REDD. hc ccdiccccisvowsovcces 10.00 
Tami DOMES 2... .cccrccccccccccccccs 

(Note—Foregoing prices are for mixed carloads 
of unassorted to og indicated above.) 

Animal Hair. 


Some bids in market for winter coil 
dried at $15.00; producers asking $20.00. 


Summer coil and field dried............ le 
Wier C088 GrRe. 0 cc cc cccsccvcccseses le 
Processed, black winter, per Ib....... 3 8 

|. grey, » per Ib....... 2 2 
Cattle, switches, each*................ %@ Ic 





*According to count. 
—_@o—_ 


IMPORT AND EXPORT FIGURES. 

All import and export statistics of 
the United States are embodied in the 
recently issued 1931 edition of “Com- 
merce and Navigation in the United 
States,” compiled and published by the 
Department of Commerce. These sta- 
tistics show cdéuntries of origin and 
destination of merchandise, also tables 
giving trade by customs districts and 
much other data important to manu- 
facturers and exporters. 








PACKINGHOUSE BY-PRODUCT YIELDS. 


The estimated yield and production of by-products from slaughters under 
federal inspection in August, 1932, with comparisons: 





Average wt. Per cent of 

per animal. live weight. Producti 

i a of & 

a : "4 . o es : = 

S £ @ fe Se ee : 

a> ™”" 2 az “a ; a 

ey a a ee ee | ee ee ees 

“<28 <4 «#88 4 423 <5 < “ u<qs 

Lbs. Lbs. Pet. Pet. M Ibs. M Ibs. Mibs. M Ibs. Pet. 
Edible beef fat!....... 38.12 36.00 4.02 3.85 298,900 26,904 28,587 22,622 84.08 
Edible. beef offal....... 29.14 28.48 3.08 8.05 228,026 21,970 20,817: 17,896 81.46 
Cattle hides ........... 63.35 61.59 6.69 6.59 490,049 384 46,004 38,957 93.99 
Edible calf fat! ...... 1.29 1.25 -13 67 5,861 532 553 452 84.96 
Edible calf offal ...... 6.67 6.78 3.80 3.62 30,434 2,688 2,382 2,452 92.95 

OES RES 84.16 34.71 15.04 1445 1,565,578 104,403 91,680 102,679 98.35 

Edible hog offal ...... 6.44 6.85 2.84 2.85 295,086 20,377 17,683 20, 264 99.45 
Pork trimmings ...... 13.59 15.15 5.98 6.30 624,038 43,802 39,750 44,817 102.32 
Inedible hog grease?.... 2.64 2.98 1.16 1.24 121,504 8,329 425 8,850 106.26 
Sheep edible fat?....... 1.60 1.48 2.00 1.89 29,650 2,171 378 2,335 107.55 
Sheep edible offal...... 2.00 1.87 2.50 2.39 37,037 2,656 3,175 2,061 111.11 
Z 1Unrendered. *?Rendered 













us refer you to some of them. 


SEPT. EDIBLE FAT EXPORTS. 
September exports of oleo oil, oleo 
stock and lard, with countries of desti- 
nation are reported by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce as follows: 
Oleo Oleo 


oil. stock. Lard. 

Ibs. Ibs. ibs. 
Belgium .... 242,803 155,400 642,765 
DOS .iciccks) eenebe eats & 38,353 
Denmark .. 307,368 147,446 9,700 


396,340 

570 11,000 

...- 1,061,445 113,467 17,367,583 
50 





23,005 ....... 





i sn~eaiv ees sss itd« Seatea, dale cee 
Netherlands .......... 845.576 75,582 
ST” ‘codes acactpaen 161,345 111,930 
Sweden .............. 92,048 100,823 
Switzerland ........... / ck Seeye 


United Kingdom 


718 
. -1,126,085 136,466 16,701,535 
Canada S 














British Honduras ara 868 
Costa Rica .. 155,975 
Guatemala 123,020 
Honduras 18.685 
Nicaragua 10.570 
Panama 180,993 
Salvador aR 
Mexico ...... 1,76 
Newfoundland & NT 100 
Other Br. W. I. 2,616 
rare <r 574.711 
Dom. Republic 132.350 
Haiti, Republic « 108,755 
Brazil .....+ SERsnes KOEN ackhewes. . aitiee 
Colombixn 14.850 
RE Sofia Mihi oaG Piel oi aa el lito oat 62.875 
iain veep eebeeseoneds” oa Veeed dewaedl 34,440 
Venezuela 22.070 
ME cases “kewcos. bee 21,810 
All other 40,697 
Total 4 *07.833 855.614 44 788.697 


In addition to the above 5,048 Ibs. of 
oleo oil and 816.093 lbs. of lard were 
shipped to insular possessions. 

Tallow exports for the month totaled 
557.613 Ibs., 516,269 lbs. of which went 
to Cuba and the balanc@ to China. 

Neutral lard exports totaled 334,281 
Ibs., the largest single quantity of 
which went to Germany, with Denmark 
second, Norway third and the United 
Kingdom fourth in order of quantity 
mported. 

Lard compound containing animal 
fats was exported in a total amount for 
the month of 98,948 lbs., 45,000 Ibs. of 
which went to Cuba. 

Oleo stearine exports totaled 537,107 
Ibs.. of which 238.512 lbs. went io the 
United Kingdom, 230.651 Ibs. to Cuba, 
and 33,000 Ibs. to the Netherlands. 

Oleomargarine of animal or vege- 
table origin exported totaled 25,814 Ibs. 


——_- 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS EXPORT. 
Exports of cottonseed products for 
one month ended September, 1932, re- 
ported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 







1982. 1931. 
Oil, crude, Ibs.. 171,600 
Refined, Ibs. ... 1,081 526 
Cake and meal. tons 2, 12.746 
Linters, running bales. . 9,575 


Many of the leading packers and 
wholesalers of the middle west, east, 
and south are selling Mistletoe. Let 


G.H. Hammond Company 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OF COTTON SEED AND PRODUCTS. 


Cotton seed received, crushed and on hand, and cottonseed products manu- 
factured, shipped out, on hand and exported for three months ended Oct. 31, 1982, 
compared with a year ago, as reported by the U. S. Census Bureau: 


COTTON SEED RECEIVED, CRUSHED, AND ON HAND (TONS). 











Received at mills* Crushed On hand at mills 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. Aug. 1 to Oct. 31. Oct. 31. 
1982. 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1981. 
UNITED STATES............ 2,347,209 2,553,013 1,433,076 1,376,768 1,214,157 1,201,029 
rt foe 126,649 166,975 90,349 36 46,394 60,276 
BE «ic cccinvsgcecotsvcosess 11,198 14,00: 12,740 A . 5,551 454 
ne RE rrr 211,607 205,717 98,100 92,355 121,315 114,137 
CED co cweneun seared accen's 22,079 36,833 14,373 17,634 12,961 20,399 
SL. inviees0e Feesheweesepace 174,075 170,760 108,776 124,298 75,756 47,841 
6.04: cekeacas er buon 123,294 133,18 189 73,883 47,443 59,958 
EE, nc cccweses uu uveds 304,956 306,785 151,986 144,152 178,017 163,714 
reer 105,843 90, 62,889 53,601 47.733 37,913 
Ns oan dal ars whe cuaapaes 192,428 179,375 121,641 84,268 110,590 98,402 
eee 86,367 74,927 64,178 59,326 24,486 16,506 
DEE deg F Grd w40 40 685 ecened 236,630 182,405 97,0382 64,580 148.963 118,058 
PE Mik Shine tekdadbceeaenies 721,131 955,338 515,778 531,183 380,621 437,648 
All other states............... 30,957 36,107 17,045 15,430 14,327 20,728 
*Includes seed destroyed at mills but not 300,024 tons and 24,784 tons on hand Aug. 1, nor 14,757 
tons and 6,691 tons reshipped for 1932 and 1931 respectively. 
COTTONSEED PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED, SHIPPED OUT, AND ON HAND. 
Shipped 
On hand Produced Aug. 1 out Aug. On hand 
ITEM. Season. August 1. toct. 31. 1 to Oct. 31. October 31. 
Crude oil .. .1932-33 *29,523,581 437,686,860 370,004,619 *133, 874,54 
NE Oe ee ee 1931-32 8,086, 424,586,236 361,533,318 116,950,535 
SE MEE os o ccsccsish ec twacsien 1932-33 +628,420,148 **285,362,719 +581, 582,720 
OS Re ee ..--3931-32 277.836.5380 284,620,282 231,750,780 
Cake and meal... .........cecse 1932-33 114,656 646,521 308,788 
(tons) ash Oe. det eae wake 1931-32 i 617,087 137,314 
MN seh ok als onivbt nevesenc ae <twh 1932-33 406,818 257,436 
EE Tan hes sca nawhedeeee 1931-32 386,061 160,190 
eee eee eee 1932-33 221,612 271,711 
(running bales) ............ 1931-32 213,420 248, 608 
fF see renS 1932 33 5,698 6,993 
(500-Ib. bales) ............. 1931-32 8,719 “ 8.907 
Grabbots, motes, etc............1932-33 6.856 5,957 16,148 
a Se. 1931-32 5.890 3.301 15,004 





*Includes 4.182.006 and 18,217,053 pounds held by refining and manufacturing establishments and 
7.235.770 and 29,869,455 pounds in transit to refiners and consumers August 1, 1982, and October 31, 


1932, respectively. 


+Includes 4.652.177 and 1,799.478 pounds held by refiners, brokers, agents, and warehousemen at 
places other than refineries and manufacturing establishments and 5,598.€91 and 16,136.520 pounds in 
transit to manufacturers of lard substitute, oleomargarine, soap, ete., August 1, 1932, and October 31, 


1932, respectively. 
**Produced from 309,578,745 pounds of crude oil 








MEMPHIS PRODUCTS MARKETS. 


(Special Report to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 16, 1932. 


Cottonseed meal market may be con- 
sidered as having been steady during 
the session today. Market declined 
slightly. March meal, which sold at 
$14.75 yesterday, sold today at $14.75. 
with 200 tons selling at $14.65 just be- 
fore the close. 

Trading was somewhat more active 
than it has been. There was little in 
the news today to establish the trend 
of the market one way or the other. 
Other commodity markets were in- 
clined to drag. Hedge selling was very 
much in evidence, particularly on the 
more deferred positions which are car- 
ryine a premium. There was some dis- 
position to sell December contracts and 
buy January at a difference of 50c per 
ton. The close of the market was quiet 
at a decline of 10c per ton. 





Trading in cotton seed was rather 
restricted. and prices were practically 
unchanged. Market appeared to be 
stagnant, and the trade is awaiting new 
developments in the market for mill 
products. The clos* was unchanged. 

oo 


VOIDS STATE MARGARINE TAX. 


The state of Kentucky cannot levy 
a tax on oleomargarine shipped into 
the state from outside sources 
sold bv local stores which merely art 
as agents for the distributors, accord- 
ing to a decision rendered October 14 
by Judge Alfred T. Burgevin in the Jef- 
ferson Circuit Court. The decision over 
ruled one in a test case against a | 
grocery firm which failed to pay the 
state tax of 10c lb. on margarine. 
Burgevin held the tax in such instances 
constituted taxing interstate commerct 
and as such was contrary to the com 
stitution of the United States. 


November 19, 1932. | 
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Vegetable Oil Markets 


Trade Moderate—Prices Steady—Fluc- 
tuations Narrow—Leadership Lack- 
ing—Cash Trade Fair—Lard Action 
Discouraging—Crude Firm. 


Conditions surrounding the cotton- 
seed oil futures market the past week 
again failed to show any particular 
change from those obtaining of late. 
Volume of trade was moderate, and 
while prices were steady, the market 
fluctuated over narrow limits. Commis- 
sion house and professional operations 
were on both sides and without particu- 
lar feature, with a little further switch- 
ing from nearby positions to the futures 
in evidence. 


In the main, the market had diffi- 
culty holding the rallies due to the 
fact that buying power dried up on the 
bulges. However,- on the breaks, no 
particular selling developed, and with 
a continued lack of hedge pressure it 
took but small scattered support to halt 
the declines. 


Again the market failed to attract 
leadership on either side. While other 
markets showed some betterment at 
times, lard lagged behind and was 
somewhat depressing on oil. Outside 
markets, on the other hand, failed to 
hold the gains. As a result, oil was 
readily influenced by moderate sized 
operations either way. 


Visible Supply Up. 


Deliveries of three contracts of No- 
vember were made by one firm, but no 
liquidation of consequence followed, 
tenders being stopped. Open interest 
in the spot month was light, and is now 
believed to be pretty well evened up. 
Cash oil trade was on a moderate scale, 
while the statistical report was looked 
upon as somewhat bearish. 


October consumption was 219,000 
bbls., against 375,000 bbls. a year ago. 
Consumption for the first three months 
of the season has been some 824,000 
bbls., against 827,000 bbls. last year. 
The sharp falling off in distribution last 
month was somewhat discouraging and 
was thought to reflect the relative 
cheapness of lard. 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Visible supply at the beginning of 
November totaled 2,615,000  bbls., 
against 1,963,000 bbls. the previous 
month and 1,727,000 bbls. the same time 
last season. This enormous stock serves 
again to revive some interest in the 
large available supplies, particularly as 
the last Government cotton crop esti- 
mate raised the outturn to 11,947,000 
bales, compared with previous estimates 
of 11,425,000 bales. The new estimate 
exceeds all private expectations, and 
compares with 17,096,000 bales last 
year. 


Markets Fairly Active. 


The trade was more or less satisfied 
that the larger crop figure meant that 
unless there was considerable expansion 
in consumption of oil, the new crop 
would make for sufficient new oil for 
the seasonal requirements without eat- 
inv mat>crially :t at all, mto tne huge 
carryover. 


Crude markets throughout the week 
were moderately active and compara- 


SOUTHERN MARKETS 


New Orleans. 

(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 

New Orleans, La., Nov. 17, 1932.— 
Cotton oil futures were barely steady 
at about 10 points decline for the week. 
Crude is unchanged at 2%c lb. for 
Texas and 2%@3c lb. bid and 3%@ 
3%ec asked for Valley. Tendency is 
lower due to poor demand and accumu- 
lating stocks. Cotton seed is selling 
too high compared to products. 


Memphis. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 17, 1932. — 
Crude cottonseed oil, 3c lb.; forty-one 
per cent protein cottonseed meal, 
$13.25; loose cottonseed hulls, $2.00. 


Dallas. 
(Special Wire to The National Provisioner.) 
Dallas, Tex., Nov. 17, 1932.—Prime 
cottonseed oil, 25c; forty-three per 
cent meal, $11.75; hulls, $2.00. 


tively firm. In the Southeast and Val- 
ley, crude ranged from 3 to 3%c, and 
in Texas about %c under those levels. 
Indications were that the larger refiners 
continued to absorb the new crop read- 
ily. At the same time there were indi- 
cations that the peak of the new crop 
movement was about over. 


COCOANUT OIL—While no special 
activity was in evidence in this mar- 
ket, sellers were firmer in their ideas. 
The latter were holding for %@ \c bet- 
ter than recent quotations, but buyers 
were still holding off. In some quar- 
ters, it was felt that firm bids might 
shade the quoted levels. At New York, 
tanks were quoted at 3%c asked. At the 
Pacific Coast, tanks were quoted at 3c. 


CORN OIL—wWhile there was little 
or no interest from consumers, the mar- 
ket was steadier. Sellers were asking 
3%c f.o.b. mills, or %ec better than re- 
cently quoted. 


SOYA BEAN OIL—Market was quiet 
and barely steady, with interest limited 
and routine. Tanks at New York were 
quoted at 2%@3c; tanks f.o.b. south- 
ern mills, 24 @2%c. 

PALM OIL—Demand in this quar- 
ter was better for a time, but has since 
quieted, and the market hasruled steady. 
At New York, spot oil was in scanty 
supply and more or less nominal. Ship- 
ment Nigre was quoted at 2.70c; ship- 
ment Lagos, 3.40c nominal; 12% per 
cent acid bulk, 2.95c; 20 per cent softs, 
2.90c. 


PALM KERNEL OIL—With demand 
quiet, the market was again more or 
less nominal and barely steady in tone. 
Bulk oil at New York was quoted at 
3.35@3.40c. 

OLIVE OIL FOOTS—Demand in this 
quarter was fair, and offerings con- 
tinued light and well held. At New. 
York, spot was quoted at 5@5%c; ship- 
ment foots, 4.30@4.50c. 

RUBBERSEED OIL—Market nomi- 
nal. ; 

SESAME OIL—Market nominal. 

PEANUT OIL—Interest was fair and 
offerings moderate making for a steady 
situation. Tanks f.o.b. southern mills 
were quoted at 34% @3%%c nominal. 

COTTONSEED OIL—Store oil de- 
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mand was quiet, and the market was 
steady with futures at New York. 
Crude oil, Southeast and Valley, fluctu- 
ated between 3@3%c. The latter was 
the latest quotation. Texas was about 
4c less. 
Market transactions at New York: 
Friday, November 11, 1932. 
——enee— —Closing— 
Sales. High. w. Bid. Asked. 


a. in @ ae i ae She 385 a nom. 

BL icascne 1 390 390 390 a Bid 
ns a lek ei otal 398 a 400 
[ee 28 402 397 399 a 402 
ace si: wea cae: | ee 415 a 420 
eee 2 420 420 420a.... 
MR ices Sits Sear Cece 420 a 435 
May 30 480 425 429 a 433 
ES ee Se es 432 a 440 

Sales, including switches 70 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 87 under Jan. 
bid. 

Saturday, November 12, 1932. 
SN: n.d Smee baw cial eon 6 390 a Bid 
I, «ea oa eat, chen ae area 398 a Bid 
ere 10 403 400 403 a 402 
me oe% 5 404 404 405 a 410 
Sk Sees eae Utes 410 a 425 
Mar. .... 424 424 425 a.... 
BN Sia, nena Cae 425 a 440 

ay 1 485 485 485 a.... 
a é66 ewe deee eee 437 a 445 


Sales, including switches, 21 con- 
tracts. Southeast crude, 92 under Jan. 
bid. 

Monday, November 14, 1932. 


PE isa S. caun™ tree demiae 390 a_ Bid 
BE ctea> aie tcly a’: aaa area 400 a Bid 
ee 1 400 400 403 a 409 
BI arising a side wriatardes ciate 408 a 412 
DES cota Gat che derg tale’ 418 a 435 
gc ail! awed seer 426 a 433 
BEE Goad? aceuekee tweed 430 a 445 
May .... 2 440 440 488 a 442 
| ee ary 440 a 450 


Sales, including switches, 3 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 90 under Jan. bid. 


Tuesday, November 15, 1932. 


DN Sacs gest aces 29% 390 a_ Bid 

iS a ee aes 390 a Bid 
a 2 400 395 395 a.... 
| Re 1 407 407 398 a 404 
"pire: amen aie den 400 a 420 
ae 1 418 418 413 a 420 
I cr ip sla ak eet 416 a 425 
me waes 8 488 425 425a.... 
(See 425 a 435 

Sales, including switches, 12 con- 


ig Southeast crude, 87 under Jan. 
id. 


Wednesday, November 16, 1932. 
er ee eee 885 a Bid 
RES oe ee 885 a Bid 
Dec. 2 389 388 389 a 388 
Ra civic teak aden 390 a 392 
gr CS. ila wo 390 a 410 
eo Sica e bee a gute’ 405 a 410 
RR IR EE Se ee 408 a 418 

ars mas is Send eteds, con as 419 a 420 
SA ee noe 420 a 430 


Sales, including switches, 2 contracts. 
Southeast crude, 90 under Jan. bid. 


Thursday, November 17, 1932. 


SY ere ae re 380 a .... 
Tb inne Aca 385 385 384 a 389 
| SSMS Sees ol Soa gy 387 a 392 
RS ard Nae” oie tae 405 a 410 
SY oes os de 420 428 418 a.... 





Later markets in next column. 
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FRIDAY’S CLOSINGS 
Provisions. 


Market for hog products covered 
narrow limits, holding about steady. 
Hogs backed and filled rapidly. Top 
was $3.55. Cash trade is quieter. 
There is no pressure of actual lard, but 
fears of larger hog run checked buying 
power. 

Cottonseed Oil. 

Cotton oil trade is light and mixed; 
some switching of December to later 
months; market largely followed out- 
side trend. Southeast crude, 86 under 
January bid; Valley, 96 under January 
bid; Texas, nominal; cash oil demand 
fair. 

Quotations on bleachable cottonseed 
oil at New York Friday noon were: 


Oct., $3.83@3.88; Nov., $3.80 bid; 
Dec., $3.838@3.88; Jan., $3.86@3.88; 
Feb., $3.94@4.10; Mar., $4.06@4.10; 
Apr., $4.10@4.20; May, $4.18@4.20; 
June, $4.20@4.30. 

Tallow. 

Tallow, extra, 3c f.o.b. 

Stearine. 


Stearine, 4%4c. 

Friday’s Lard Markets. 

New York, Nov. 18, 1932.—Lard, 
prime western, $5.90@6.00; middle 
western, $5.80@5.90; city, 54¢c; refined 
continent, 6%c; South American, 6c; 
Brazil kegs, 74%4c; compound, 6% @7c. 

inane 


BRITISH PROVISION MARKETS. 
(Special Cable to The National Provisioner.) 


Liverpool, Nov. 17, 1932.— General 
provision market steady but firm. De- 
mand improving for hams and pure re- 
fined lard. Picnics are slow. 


Friday’s prices were as follows: 
Hams, American cut, 64s; hams, long 
cut, none; shoulders, square, none; pic- 
nics, none; short backs, none; bellies, 
clear, 54s; Canadian, 42s; Cumberlands, 
47s; spot lard, 50s 6d. 


———- 


ARGENTINE BEEF EXPORTS. 


Cable reports of Argentine exports 
of beef this week up to Nov. 16, 1932, 
show exports from that country were 
as follows: To the United Kingdom, 
74,852 quarters; to the Continent, 
5,366 quarters. Exports the previous 
week were: To England, 38,783 quar- 
ters; to Continent, 2,560 quarters. 

ee rs 


CHICAGO HIDE MOVEMENT. 


Receipts of hides at Chicago for the 
week ended November 12, 1932, were 
4,743,000 lbs.; previous week, 4,565,000 
Ibs.; same week last year, 4,841,000 
Ibs.; from January 1 to November 12 
this year, 169,254,000 lbs.; same period 
a@ year ago, 183,227,000 lbs. 

Shipments of hides from Chicago for 
the week ended November 12, 1932, 
were 7,308,000 lbs.; previous week, 
6,592,000 Ibs.; same week last year, 
7,701,000 Ibs.; from January 1 to No- 
vember 12 this year, 214,858,000 Ibs.; 
same period a year ago, 180,242,000 Ibs. 


November 19, 1932, 







HIDE PRICE DIFFERENTIALS, 

The Adjustment Committee of the 
New York Hide Exchange on Novem. 
ber 17, 1982, fixed the following price 
differentials between basis, premium 
and discount grades of hides which may 
be delivered against Exchange con- 
tracts. Differentials are effective Noy, 
18, to prevail until further notice. 

The following differentials in cents 
per pound are based on hides taken off 
in the United States and Canada in 
non-discount months of July, August 
and September, and on hides taken off 
in the Argentine in non-discount months 
of December, January and February, 

Frigorifico. 

Old Contract.—Steers, 1.65 premium; 
light steers, 2.40 premium; cows, 2.60 
premium; extra light cows and steers, 


. 1.45 premium. 


New Contract—Steers, 1.20 premium; 
light steers, 1.90 premium; cows, 2.15 
premium; extra light cows and steers, 
1.00 premium. 

Packer. 


Old Contract.—Heavy native 

.50 premium; extra light native steers, 
no differential; heavy native cows, .50 
discount; light native cows, basis; heavy 
butt branded steers, .50 premium; heavy 
Colorado steers, no differential; heavy 
Texas steers, .50 premium; light Texas 
steers, .25 discount; extra light Texas 
steers, .50 discount; branded cows, .50 
discount. 


New Contract.—Heavy native steers, 
.50 premium; extra light native steers, 
no differential; heavy native cows,-.50 
discount; light native cows, basis; 
heavy butt branded steers, .50 premium; 
heavy Colorado steers, no differential; 
heavy Texas steers, .50 premium; light 
Texas steers, .25 discount; extra light 
Texas steers, .50 discount; b led 
cows, .50 discount. 

Packer Type. 

Old Contract.— Native cows and 
steers, .50 discount; branded cows and 
steers, 1.05 discount. 

New Contract.—Native cows and 
steers, .50 discount; branded cows and 
steers, 1.05 disccunt. 

Pacific Coast. 

Steers (native and branded), no dif- 
ferential; cows (native and branded), 
.50 discount. 

Differentials on frigorifico hides are 
based on delivery duty paid. 

———_—__ 
WEEKLY HIDE IMPORTS. 

Imports of cattle hides at leading 

U. S. ports, week ended Nov. 12, 1932: 











Week ending New York. Boston. Phila. 
oe | ae 12,781 2,337 oevees 
et ele Tae. - isace 626 
Oct. 29, 1982........ 2 tke 1,000 
Oct. 22, 1988........ 28,324 50 8,382 

512,329 48,210 194,880 
Nov. 14, 1981........ 4,103 4,188 —avsene 
Nov. 7, 1981........ 18,584 125 wavees 
827,053 112,481 366,38 

se 


LARD AND GREASE EXPORTS. 


Exports of lard from New York 
Nov. 1, 1982, to Nov. 16, 1932, 
6,881,065 lbs.; tallow, none; greases, 
213,600 Ibs.; stearine, 44,000 Ibs. 
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Hide and Skin Markets 


Chicago. 


PACKER HIDES— While trading 
was comparatively quiet this week in 
the packer hide market, the market ap- 

ars steady to firm. A few hides 
dating late October and into November 
moved at prices steady with those ob- 
tained earlier for late summer take-off. 

There appears to be no pressure 
either to buy hides or to sell. Buyers 
wanting small quantities of hides ap- 
parently have to pay steady prices to 
secure them. Hides are available on 
this basis for current quality, but pack- 
ers’ stocks have been placed in fairly 
good shape due to the heavy trading in 
recent weeks, and there is no anxiety 
to sell. 

The total movement for the week, so 
far, has been only 9,500 hides, in scat- 
tered lots. While the volume of busi- 
ness in leather is somewhat below the 
peak of the earlier movement, consump- 
tion is still ahead of last year, and there 
is a continued good demand, especially 
for the cheaper leathers. 

One packer sold 4,000 October-No- 
vember native steers late this week at 
6%c, steady. Extreme native steers 
last sold at 6c. 


Butt branded steers steady at 644c, 
paid for 1,000 October-November take- 
off. Colorados last sold at 6c. One 

cker sold 800 October-November 
Gory Texas steers early at 644c¢, steady. 
Light Texas steers quoted 5%c last 
paid; extreme light Texas steers last 
sold at 546c. 


Demand is very light for heavy na- 
tive cows. Some are offered at 6c, last 
paid by an upholstery outlet, although 
an outside packer since sold a few at 
54c. One lot of 1,200 November light 
native cows sold at 6c, steady. Branded 
cows last moved at 544c. 


One packer sold 2,500 April forward 
native bulls at 4c, steady. Branded 
bulls last moved at 4c. 


SMALL PACKER -HIDES — Last 
trading in local small packer October 
trimmed native all-weights was at 544c. 
Various outside small packer lots are 
reported available at 5c for natives and 
4%c for branded, according to quality 
and location. 


FOREIGN WET SALTED HIDES— 
Last trading in Argentine steers, previ- 
ous week, was at $21.00 gold, equal to 
6% @6 7/16c, c.if. New York. Accord- 
ing to late advice, buyers and sellers 
are apart. Buyers’ ideas are higher, 
while sellers talk prices under last 
week. One lot of 4,000 Uruguay Na- 
cionals sold equal to 7%4c, or %c over 
last week; 2,500 frigorifico light steers 
also sold equal to 7/16c. 


COUNTRY HIDES—More interest 
was apparent in country hides during 

e early part of the week, although 
demand slacked off a bit later. All- 
Weights quoted around 4%c, selected, 
delivered; not easy to secure at this 
price, but it appears to be buyers’ 
limits. Heavy steers and cows 3%@ 
3%c, nom. A few buff weights sold at 
4%2c, but this price is not freely bid for 
more. Extremes quoted 5@5%c, with 
Some choice medium weights reported 
Sold at 5%c. 

CALFSKINS—Last trading in Sep- 
tember packer calf is understood to 


have been at 8%c for the under 9% lb. 
at all points, with 942/15 lb. from Chi- 
cago, St. Paul and St. Louis at 10%c, 
and from river points at 9%c. One 
packer has since sold bulk of October 
calf, while another is credited with 
having booked October light weights to 
tanning account. 

Chicago city calfskins easier; one 
collector, early this week, sold a car 
8/10 lb. at 7c, also car 10/15 Ib. at 8%c, 
both %c under tages trading price. 
Late this week there was a car 8/10 lb. 
sold at 6%c, salted with old salt and 
not considered representative of mar- 
ket; car 10/15 lb. Detroit cities also 
sold at 8c, but seller reports these were 
practically sold to highest bidder at the 
moment to facilitate construction work. 
Outside cities, 8/15 lb., quoted around 
74ec; mixed cities and countries, 6@ 
64ec; straight countries, about 4c. 
Car Chicago city light calf and deacons 
sold at 4744c, steady. 

KIPSKINS—October packer native 
kipskins were fairly well sold up earlier 
at 8%c for northerns and 7%c for 
southerns. At close of last week, one 
packer sold a car August forward over- 
weights at 742c for northerns, 644c for 
southerns, steady. Another packer 
moved 2,500 September-October north- 
erns, and a third packer 3,000 August 
northerns, at 7%c. 

Car Chicago city kipskins sold at 
Tle, steady. Outside cities around 7c; 
mixed city and country lots, 54%@6c; 
straight countries, about 444c. 

One packer sold 3,600 October regular 
slunks early this week at 40c, steady; 
hairless, 30@35c last paid. 


HORSEHIDES—Occasional sales are 
reported on horsehides, with market 
quotable around $2.00@2.25 for good 
city renderers, with manes and tails, de- 
livered Chicago; mixed city and coun- 
try lots, $1.75@2.00. 


SHEEPSKINS—Dry pelts about 
steady at 6c for full wools, short wools 
half-price. Shearlings continue in good 
demand, with offerings light; packers 
find no difficulty in securing firm 
prices; one packer sold a car ahead this 
week at 60c for No. 1’s and 40c for No. 
2’s, while a choice lot moved recently at 
65c and 45c; fresh clips last sold at 25c. 
Pickled skins are steady to a shade 
easier, due to deterioration in quality 
at this season and foreign importations. 
Current production running cockly and 
quoted $3.00@3.25 per doz. for straight 
run, some quoting down to $2.75; blind 
ribby lambs held at $3.50@3.75; ribbys, 
$2.50@2.75. 


New York. 


PACKER HIDES — Most packers 
were sold up to November 1 in earlier 
trading; only one packer reported hold- 
ing hides prior to that date. At the 
close of last week, a car September- 
October butt branded steers was re- 
ported at 6%c, also car Colorados at 6c, 


same dating. August to October bulls “ips 


earlier at 4c. 

CALFSKINS—wWhile no trading was 
reported in calfskins, the market ap- 
pears a shade easier. Collectors’ 5-7’s 


last sold at 65c; 7-9’s quoted around 
90c, nom.; 9-12’s quotable around $1.25, 
nom. Packers’ calfskins held at 10@ 
15c over these prices, in a nominal way. 
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N. Y. HIDE EXCHANGE FUTURES. 


Saturday, November 12, 1932—Old 
Contracts—Close: Dec. 5.45@5.60; 
Mar. 560b. Sales 1 lot. 


New—Close: Dec. 5.35n; Mar. 6.10 
@6.15; June 6.60@6.65; Sept. 7.15@ 
7.20. Sales 9 lots. 


Monday, November i4, 
Contracts—Close: Dec. 


Mar. 5.40b. Sales 2 lots. 


New—Close: Dec. 5.25b; Mar. 6.00 
sale; June 6.55b; Sept. 7.00 sale. Sales 
28 lots. 


Tuesday, November 15, 1932—Old 
Contracts—Close: Dec. 5.30 sale; Mar. 
5.40b. Sales 13 lots. 

New—Close: Dec. 5.25n; Mar. 5.96 


@6.04; June 6.51@6.60; Sept. 6.98@ 
7.05. Sales 20 lots. 


Wednesday, November 16, 19832—Old 
Contracts—Close: Dec. 5.00@5.10; 
Mar. 5.30n. Sales 1 lot. 


New—Close: Dec. 5.00b; Mar. 5.85 
5.90; June 6.40 sale; Sept. 6.85 sale. 
ales 16 lots. 


Thursday, November 17, 1932—Old 
Contracts—Close: Dec. 4.55 sale; Mar. 
5.30b. Sales 26 lots. 


New—Close: Dec. 4.80b; Mar. 5.60 


@5.70; June 6.10@6.20; Sept. 6.65 sale. 
Sales 41 lots. 


Friday, November 18, 19832—Old Con- 
tracts—Close: Dec. 4.65b; Mar. 5.35b. 
Sales 6 lots. 

New—Close: Dec. 4.65b; Mar. 5.65 
sale; June 6.20 sale; Sept. 6.70@6.75. 
Sales 10 lots. 


1932—Old 
5.25@5.50; 


Ae 


CHICAGO HIDE QUOTATIONS. 


Quotations on hides at Chicago for 
the week ended Nov. 18, 1932, with com- 
parisons, are reported as follows: 


PACKER HIDES. 


Week ended Prev. Cor. week, 
Nov. 18. week. 1931. 
Spr. nat. 7 ‘ : : 
errr 2 n 
Hvy. nat. strs. é 6 6 ~ 4 
Hyvy. Tex. strs. 6 8 
rn butt brnd’d g 6y 
SO. voiees 6% 8n 
Hvy. Col. strs. 6 6 7 
— Tex. 5 é é - 
GI. -- censice 5 6 
Brnd’d cows. +4 g 3 g ohn 
Hvy. nat. “ue 6 sue 6 5 
re 5 
Lt. nat. cows 6 6 Hd 
Nat. bulls. 4 + 5 
Brnd’d bulls. 3% 3 44 
Calfskins ... 84@10% 8%@10 10 lin 
Kips, nat. .. 4 8 10 
Kips, ov-wt. 7 Tin 9 
Kips, brand’d 6 6% 64%n 8 
Slunks, reg. 40 


Slunks, hris..30 @35 30 @385 20 @30 





Light native, butt b ded and Col steers 
le per Ib. less than heavies. 
CITY AND SMALL PACKERS. ° 
Nat. all-wts.. 5% 5% 
Branded .... Sn 5n 
Nat. bulls 


seeeeeee 





Buffs ....... 4 
Extremes .... 5 5 5 7 
Sees 2 2 
Light ‘calf. .: 25n 25n 25 
mead 25n 25n 25 
Siunks, —_" 100 10n 10 
Slunks, hris.. Sn 5n 
Horsehides ..1.75@2.25 1.75@2.25 1. 

Wie, WS ccc vcceset 0cesvineds ceisndecvc 
lambs .... .40 45 @50 50 
Pkr.shearigs. 60 65 57% i 
Dry pelts.... 6 6 9 






















































CHICAGO 


(Reported by U. 8. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Chicago, Nov. 17, 1932. 

CATTLE—Compared with week ago: 
Fat steers and long yearlings, 50c@ 
$1.00 lower, light steers and yearlings 
showing most decline; meager supply 
common grade offerings, all weights, 
25@50c lower, most decline falling on 
steers and yearlings of value to sell at 
$5.50 upward. There was a fairly ac- 
tive demand for cutter and common 
beef cows and common to medium 
butcher heifers. Fat cows and good to 
choice butcher heifers and comparable 
grade heifer and mixed yearlings shared 
steer decline; bulls weak; vealers, $1.00 
lower; extreme top fat steers, $8.10; 
practical top, $8.00. Choice steers of all 
representative weights closed weak on 
$6.50@7.00 basis, only strictly choice 
to prime offerings making $7.50 and 
better. General price levels is at new 
low for year; average cost of slaughter 
steers around $6.25. 

HOGS—Compared with week ago: 
Market 25c to mostly 40c lower; lighter 
weights off least; pigs, only 10@15c 
lower; packing sows, 10@20c down. In- 
creased supply was bearish factor early, 
but aggressive buying strengthened in 
mid-week market only to find values 
sagging at close. Early top, $3.65; low 
top, $3.45; closing top on underweights, 
$3.75; others, mostly $3.50 down late to- 
day. Today’s bulks: 140 to 170 lbs., 
$3.50@3.75; 180 to 300 lbs., opened $3.60 
and $3.65, closed $3.40@3.50; pigs, $3.25 
@3.75; packing sows, $2.80@3.25. 

SHEEP—Compared with week ago: 
Fat lambs, unevenly 25@75c lower, well 
finished heavies showing maximum 
downturn, spots off more; slaughter 
ewes scarce and stronger. Top re- 
ceded from $6.25, paid Monday, to 
$5.75. Today’s bulks follow: Good to 
choice native and fed western lambs, 
$5.25@5.50, around 90-lb. weights going 
at outside price; native throwouts, $3.50 
@4.00; few, $4.25 to killers; fat ewes, 
$1.50@2.25. 


——&—_- 
KANSAS CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Kansas City, Kan., Nov. 17, 1932. 
CATTLE—Increased receipts, most 
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Live Stock Markets 


of which were fed steers and yearlings, 
were responsible for a weaker under- 
tone in the trade. Values ruled 25@ 
50c lower, with medium weight and 
heavy steers sharing the full loss. Light 
yearlings and fat she stock met the best 
demand and are 25c under a week ago. 
The practical top for the week rested 
at $7.10 on choice 1,102-Ib. fed steers, 
although several small lots of show cut- 
outs from the American royal brought 
$7.25@8.00. Cutter cows are weak to 
25c off, but bulls held about steady. 
Vealers and killing calves are weak to 
50c lower, with selected lots at $5.50. 


HOGS—A rather uneven trade fea- 
tured the hog market, but the general 
undertone has been weaker. Substan- 
tial price reductions were effected early 
in the week, but at the close consid- 
erable strength was in evidence and a 
good share of the loss was recovered. 
Final values are around 25c under a 
week ago, with the late top at $3.40 on 
desirable grades scaling from 160 to 
240 Ibs. Bulk of the late arrivals of all 
weights cleared from $3.25@3.40. Pack- 
3 sows are 15@25c lower at $2.50@ 

SHEEP—Fat lamb prices were un- 
der pressure, and closing levels are 
fully 50c lower than last Thursday. 
Practically no range lambs have been 
offered, and the week’s top rested at 
$5.85 on best fed westerns. Most of the 
natives and fed offerings cleared from 
$5.25@5.65. Mature sheep held about 
steady, with $1.25@1.75 taking the bulk 
of the fat ewes. 

a 


ST. LOUIS 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


East St. Louis, Ill., Nov. 17, 1932. 


CATTLE—Compared with one week 
ago: Steers sold 50c lower; mixed 
yearlings and heifers, 25@50c lower; 
cow stuff and bulls, steady; vealers, 75c 
lower. Bulk of steers registered $4.50 
@6.50; top yearlings, $7.75; best ma- 
tured steers, $6.35. Most mixed year- 
lings and heifers brought $4.75@ 
6.00, top heifers landing $7.00; best 
mixed steers and heifers, $6.75; cows, 
largely $2.50@3.25; top, $4.00; low cut- 
ters, $1.25@1.75. The pericd closed 
with top sausage bulls, $3.00; best, 
$5.75. 


HOGS—Compared with one week 
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ago: Hog prices show 20@35c |] 
with pigstuff off 15@25c; packing sows, 
10@15c lower. Top hogs today scored 
$3.65, with 150- to 230-lb. averages 
largely $3.50@3.65; 240- to 270-Ih, 
weights, $3.35@3.45; weights from 109 
to 140 Ibs., $3.60@3.75; roasting pigs, 
upward to $4.50. Sows sold mo 
from $2.60@2.90 in a range of $2.50@ 
3.00. 


SHEEP—Lambs showed sharp losses 
during a period of slow trading, with 
fat kinds off mostly 75c; common 
throwouts, steady to 25c lower. Sh 
held to a steady basis. Top lambs for 
the week reached $6.25, with today’s 
best price $5.75 to butchers; sales to 
packers largely $4.75@5.00; top to hig 


killers, $5.25; common _ throwou 
largely $3.00; fat ewes, $1.50@2.00. 
>) 
OMAHA 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. ) 
Omaha, Neb., Nov. 17, 1932. 

CATTLE—Fed steers and_ yearlings 
were under price pressure all through 
the week, and declines amounting to 
25@50e were enforced, yearlings and 
light steers showing the least loss. Heif- 
ers also lost 25@50c, and cows closed 
weak to 25c lower. Bulls held steady, 
and vealers declined $1.00@1.50. The 
week's top price of $7.75 was paid for 
choice medium weights averaging 1,191 
Ibs. Small lots of choice heavv heifers 
sold at $6.75@7.10. Practical top on 
vealers dropped to $4.00. 

HOGS—Comparisons Thursday with 
Thursday show hog prices steady to 
15c lower. Thursday’s top was $3.35; 
bulk all weights, $3.00@3.30; packing 
sows, $2.75@3.00. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs and aged 
sheep developed weakness in sympathy 
with the lower dressed lamb trade. 
Comparisons Thursday with Thursday 
show lamb prices 50@60c lower; ma- 
tured sheep, weak to 25c lower. Thurs- 
day’s bulk fed wooled lambs, $5, 
5.25; top, $5.35; sorted natives, mo 
$5.00; fed clipped lambs, $4.85; good 
and choice ewes, $1.00@1.50. 


re 
SIOUX CITY 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 
Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 17, 1932. 
CATTLE—Slaughter steers and year 
lings largely indicated 50c losses this 
week. Some plain short feds escaped 
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with less downturn, and less attractive 
weightier offerings closed with greater 
declines. Choice 1,110-lb. averages made 
$7.50, and several loads scaling 969 ito 
1,190 los. cashed at $700@7.75. The 
majority earned $4.75@6.25, and plainer 
short feds dropped below that spread. 
Fat she stock lost early strength. 
Choice heifers reached $6.50, beef cows 
bulked at $2.25@3.25, and most low cut- 
ters and cutters earned $1.50@2.00. 
Bulls and vealers showed little change, 
as medium kinds finished $2.65 down. 
Select vealers sold up to $6.00. 

HOGS—Price fluctuations featured in 
the outlet for increased local receipts. 
Price pressure early in the week was 
followed by an improved demand from 
all quarters, and at the close most 
classes were rated steady with a week 
ago. Thursday’s top rested at $3.40; 
bulk 180 to 300 lbs., $3.20@3.30; 300 to 
375 Ibs., $3.00@3.20; 140 to 180 lbs., 
mostly $3.00@3.25; packing sows, $2.50 
@2.95. 

SHEEP—Persistent bearish buying 
dropped local fat lamb prices mostly 
50@75c. The late bulk good to choice 
lighter weight lambs sold $5.00@5.25; 
top, $5.25; 98- to 105-lb. offerings, $4.50 
@5.00. Aged sheep ruled steady to 
weak. Scattered lots of fat ewes sold 
at $1.75 down, with strictly choice 
grades quoted at $2.00. 


——e-— - 
ST. PAUL 


(By U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics and 
Minnesota Department of Agriculture.) 


So. St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 16, 1932. 


CATTLE—Excessive cattle runs, in 
response toelast week’s upturn, made 
for a series of uneven declines which 
erased all of last week’s advance. Bet- 
ter grade fed yearlings sold today at 
$6.25@7.00; shortfeds, down to $4.00. 
Bef cows dropned rack to $°.25@3.00 
bulk; heifers, $3.00@4.00; all cutters, 
$1.25@1.75; medium grade bulls, $2.75 
down. Vealers were back to the recent 
low point selling from $4.00 down. 

HOGS—Similar trends developed in 
the hog house this week, until today 
when a steady to 10c or more higher 
market developed. Closing values are 
much the same as those of a week 
earlier. Better 160- to 260-lb. weights 
sold at $3.00@3.10; heavier butchers, 
downwards to $2.85; light lights, large- 
ly $2.75@3.00: packing sows, $2.10@ 
2.60; pigs, mainly $2.85. 

SHEEP—Slaughter lambs also lost 
all of the recent advance, downturns of 
50@75c this week placing better na- 
tives at $5.25; throwouts, to $3.00. Ewes 
— steady and sold from $1.75 

own. 





sonailiiiebes 
ST. JOSEPH 


(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 

St. Joseph, Mo., Nov. 17, 1932. 
CATTLE—Light yearlings, including 
heifers, are 50c, and in many spots 75c 
lower this week, which completely 
erases last week’s strength. Beef steers 
and long yearlings show a 25@50c de- 
cline, with the better kinds suffering 
most. Cows dropped 25c, calves 50c 
and vealers 50c@$1.00. The bull mar- 
ket is strong to 25¢ higher. A few 
loads of better light steers and year- 
lings brought $6.75@7.25, the latter 
price top; best mixed yearlings, $6.65. 
Bulk of steers and yearlings brought 
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$4.75@5.75; a scattering of common 
quality, $4.00@4.50; most fat heifers, 
$4.25@5.50; top cows, $3.75 and $4.00; 
bulk, $2.25@3.25; cutters and low cut- 
ters, $1.25@2.00; bulls, mainly $2.00@ 
2.60; late top vealers, $4.50; most kill- 
ing calves, $3.00@4.25 late. 

HOGS—Hogs, which advanced fully 
50c on the short supplies last week, 
have backed down about a quarter. A 
rally yesterday and today helped the 
market, which stood fully 40c lower at 
one stage. Top, which was $3.60 a 
week ago, broke to $3.20 Tuesday, but 
was advanced to $3.40 today. Bulk of 
hogs, 150- to 300-lb., brought $3.20@ 
3.30 today; some common and medium 
grades, $2.50@3.10; sows, mostly $2.50 
@2.90. The week’s receipts locally 
show a 65 per cent increase. 

SHEEP—tThe $6.00 lamb top, which 
featured last week’s trade, disappeared 
as abruptly as it came, actual top to- 
day being $5.25. Choice lambs were 
quotable at $5.35. A drop of 50@75c 
is indicated. Top native lambs brought 
$5.25 late; fat yearlings, $4.50; fat 
ewes, $2.50. 


LIVESTOCK AT 61 MARKETS. 

Receipts and disposition of livestock 
at 61 leading markets during October, 
1932, as reported by the U. S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics: 


CATTLE. 
Total 
Local ship- 
Receipts. slaughter. ments. 
TOE, Shale te winivkds 1,346,239 626,524 672,914 
Oct. av. 5 years, 
ok a 1,783,090 776,954 999,760 
CALVES. 
OOOE ovens 488s o</ re 335,354 198,112 
Oct. av. 5 years, 
SS eee 636,402 397,474 236,200 
HOGS. 
Total eee vecccce ++ 0,001,440 1,829,806 855,219 
Oct. av. 5 years, 
1927-1931 ........3,462.062 2,143,565 1,315,017 
SHEEP AND LAMBS. 
Total ..............3,265,208 1,340,066 1,899,814 
Oct. av. 5 years, 


1927-1931 «+++. 8,871,466 1,394,792 2,485,151 


fo 
U. S. INSPECTED HOG KILL. 
Inspected hog kill at 8 points during 
week ended Friday, Nov. 12, 1932, as 
reported to THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


was as follows: 
Week Cor. 


ended Prey. week, 

Nov. 12. week. 1931. 
I i b'0's oatten ss dete ate 79,179 117,707 155,589 
Kansas City, Kan........ 32,759 44,629 46,616 

SEED wishu'oh vee obuate Hale ae 16,215 27,745 29,39: 

St. Louis & East St. Louis 37,692 42,642 2, 
UE MME Sane'sig.uny ave ernie 1,567 21,962 23,987 
eS ees OU lle 
Se IIR \ 5-5 30's erin oral wrevorirs 11,811 884 17,583 
New York and J. C...... 53,981 52,513 40,230 
Total ..........0+22---88428 968,881 481,189 
Je 


Watch the “Wanted” and “For Sale” 
page for business opportunities and 
bargains in equipment. 
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CORN BELT DIRECT TRADING. 
(Reported by U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. ) 


Des Moines, Ia., Nov. 17, 1932. 

Prices were on the downgrade late 
last week and the first two days of this 
week at 21 concentration points and 7 
packing plants in Iowa and Minnesota, 
but the four-day decline resulted in a 
let-up in marketing and a large share 
of the loss was regained the past two 
days. Compared with last Thursday, 
current prices are mostly around 10c 
lower. Late bulk, good to choice 180 
to 280 Ibs., $3.00@3.25; long haul con- 
signments, up to $3.35 at a few yards; 
big weight butchers, down to $2.75 and 
below; bulk of light and medium weight 
packing sows passed over the scales at 
$2.25@2.80. 

Receipts of hogs unloaded daily at 
these 21 concentration yards and 7 
packing plants for week ended Nov. 17: 


This Last 

week. week. 
on . Se. ee RP art 34,300 15,700 
Ae Se ee 27,200 15,500 
ee A ere 54,300 36.300 
SOUNNSs: WOUs BB ois cade'snees 21,300 15,200 
Wednesday. Nov. 16........... 16,300 71,800 
SR, FF. Bi iontccssdeiicks 4, 19,800 





Unless otherwise noted, price quotations are 
based on transactions covering deliveries showing 
neither excessive weight shrinkage nor fills. 


——e__. 


CANADIAN LIVESTOCK PRICES. 
Leading Canadian centers top live- 
stock price summary, week Nov. 10 are 
reported as follows: 
BUTCHER STEERS. 
Up te 1,050 Ibs. 


Week Same 

ended Prev. week 

Nov. 10. week. 1931. 

So, eee $ 4.50 $ 4.75 $ 6.25 
PN gy a sg wiho!s. 5 ich 4.25 4,25 50 
5” RE artes +.00 3.75 5.50 
EES 6.60 c0.pik 9 w'edirey 3.15 3.00 4.25 
SI. nidce'S 6 Keds. ves 3.50 3.50 4.50 
so I)”, ra docs Seis eee 
IY o's hc inlined oo 3.00 2.75 4.00 
POON 5 oc aes pols oaks esiec: aay 4.25 

VEAL CALVES. 
IG, vio xe eee ees $ 6.50 $ 7.50 $ 8.00 
RE pee 6.75 6.75 8.50 
i a ae 5.00 5.00 6.50 
SEE vis son SRs)s sale oa 3.75 4.00 5.00 
| a eee 3.50 3.50 6.50 
Eeemem Mine oss. oes cas 2.50 2.50 ates 
Moose Jaw ...........0. 3.00 3.50 5.00 
WRONG iis ks eevee 3.50 3.50 5.00 
SELECT BACON HOGS. : 
Eee, peer $ 4.35 $ 4.60 $ 6.10 
ee ee ry 4.65 4.75 5.75 
eee 3.75 4.75 
ee, S| 3.75 5.00 
Edmonton .............. 3.30 3.50 4.75 
Prince Albert .......... 3.10 3.50 4.45 
SS Re Rare 3.25 3.75 4.45 
Saskatoon .............. 3.80 3.70 4.45 
GOOD LAMBS. 

RRR ene $ 4.75 $ 4.75 $ 6.75 
ee 4.25 4.35 6.50 
WE inne crete nd aioe 4.00 4.50 5.75 
eee 4.00 4.50 
Edmonton .............. 3.50 3.50 5.00 
Prince Albert .......... bavi 2.50 4.00 
MeOwe TOW i6 cvincise dese 3.25 3.25 5.00 
MEE So Rokanhcensice 2. 2.65 4.60 





MODERN 


From the Nation’s Oldest and Largest 
Livestock Buying Organization 
Detroit, Mich. Cincinnati, Ohio Dayton, Ohio Montgomery, Ala. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Louisville, Ky. 





SERVICE 


Nashville, Tenn. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Sioux City, Iowa 
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PACKERS’ PURCHASES 


Purchases of livestock by packers at princi 
centers for the week ended Saturday, ovem 
12, 1932, with com sons, are reported to THE 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER as follows: 


CHICAGO. 


Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 


1,064 
14,107 15,050 
Others 18,254 5,587 

Brennan Pkg. Co., 4,187 hogs; Boyd, Lunham 
& Co., 714 hogs; Hygrade Food Products Corp., 
2,885 hogs; Agar Pkg. Co., 5,706 hogs. 

Total: 39,388 cattle; 5,217 calves; 51,843 hogs; 
53,992 sheep. 

Not including 997 cattle, S98 calves, 
hogs and 17,075 sheep bought direct. 

KANSAS CITY. 


Cattle and 
Calves. 


mmo Co 
Livpy. McNeill "’ Libby. 
Shippers 


19,966 


Sheep. 
2,099 
3,529 
1,624 
2,819 
2,507 


Hogs. 


Independent Ce ° eens eens 
Joseph Baum Pkg. ® i oud 13 
Ts 5 4,346 48 


‘17,709 12,639 
OMAHA, 
Cattle and 
Hogs. 
4,772 
3,977 
3,743 es 
535 410 
2,290 3,817 
Eagle Pie. Co., 1 cattle; Geo. Hoffman Pkg. 
So cattle; Grt. Omaha Pkg. Co., 10 cattle; 
Mayerowich Pkg. Co., 7 cattle; Omaha Pkg. * 
36 cattle; J. Roth & Sons, 57 cattle; So. 
Pkg. Co., 32 cattle; Lincoln Pkg. Co., 136 cattle; 
Nagle Pkg. Co., 36 cattle; Sinclair Pkg. Co., 760 
cattle; hag & Co., 136 cattle; Morrell Pkg. 
Co., 2 cattle. 
Total: 14,507 cattle and calves; 
13,482 sheep. 


Sheep. 
3,785 
5,470 


25,952 hogs; 


EAST ST. LOUIS. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. 


Armour and Co 58 710 8 =—-2,207 

Swift & C 3 953 2,334 

Morris & 389 304 537 
46 


5,553 

Sieloff Pkg. Co 1,759 
y 2, 

Heil 3 peas cea 1,707 

Circle Pkg. Co wens — 492 

Independent Pkg. Co. ae R 

3,300 19,258 

1 1,463 


48,414 
Not including 2,052 cattle, ‘1.212 calves, 
hogs and 1,362 sheep bought direct. 
ST. JOSEPH. 
Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Sheep. 


Swift & Co p 297 y 6,626 
. 299 = 7,47! 3,581 
Others 2 138 4,399 240 


Total 


Sheep. 
2,039 
2,148 

282 


33,239 


10,447 
SIOUX ITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 1 ae 78 
1,7 90 


Swift & C V7 
Shippers 935 19 
Others 12 


. Sheep. 
3,107 
3,280 
3.522 

cc Seacaescee SN: . SB Om 


OKLAHOMA CITY. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Total “9.910 

. Sheep. 

2,154 576 

2,144 507 
549 


4,847 1,083 
51 cattle and 62 calves bought 


SN  Segenewdescn 2, 315 
Not including 
direct. 


WICHITA. 
Cattle. Calves. 
Cudahy Pkg. Co.... 925 211 
Dold Pkg. Co 334 53 
Dunn-Ostertag vee 
Keefe-Le Stourgeon.. 
Fred W. Dold 


Hogs. Sheep. 


2,986 911 
2,133 18 


264 
Not including 2,472 hogs bought 


DENVER. 
Cattle. Calves. 


337 
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ST. PAUL. 


Cattle. Calves. 
. 2,178 4,501 


. Sheep. 
9,917 


14,141 
6,065 


Armour and Co.... 


MILWAUKEE. 


Cattle. Calves. 
Pilankinton Pkg. Co. : 6,726 
Swift & Co., i. aane 
Swift & Co. 
The Layton 


Corkran, ae 
Shippers 
Others . 


3,644 644 10,375 


INDIANAPOLIS. 
Cattle. Calves. 


Hilgemeier Bros 
Brown Bros. 
Stumpf Bros. 
Schussier Pkg. Co.. 
Riverview Pkg. Co. 
Indiana Prov. Co... 
Meier Pkg. Co. 
Maass-Hartman 
Art Wabnitz . 
Hoosier Abt. 
Shippers 

Others 


1,694 


CINCINNATI. 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. § 


S. W. Gall’s Sons. 

Ideal Pkg. Co 9 enki 

E. Kahn’s Sons Co. 905 136 —s«é6,, 

Kroger a. & B. Co. 2 2, 

J. hrey Pkg. Co. 

H. H. Meyer & Co. Pe 

A. Sander Pkg. Co. sen oaks 

J. Schlacter’s Sons.. 118 150 

J. & F. Schroth Co. Seay wets 

John F. ees 08 138 eee 13 
pers 1 353 «1,542 136 

424 362 336 


1,261 19,434 2,! 


“702 
774 
145 
223 
4,114 


2,562 
Not including 609 cattle, 3,458 hogs and 192 


sheep bought direct. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of packers’ purchases by markets 
for week ended Nov. 12, 1932, with comparisons: 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
Omaha 

East St. 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


rw 
) 
= 
- 
R 


Chicago 
— City 


St. Joseph 
Sioux Chey 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


Bre ront besos 


RBBRSSBSbaest 


~ 
= 


18,417 
492,481 


8 
i 
E-) 


102,370 
21,651 
30,833 

8,190 
20,512 


16, 
1,104 
062 


St. oseph 
Sioux City 
Oklahoma City 
Wichita ‘ 


BEERS 


SeSzB8R28F528 


Milwaukee 
Indianapolis 
Cincinnati 


- pe 
$9 bt CAD SO bt nt 


3 
3 


November 19, 1932. 
CHICAGO LIVESTOCK 


Statistics of livestock at the Chicago 
Stock Yards for current and comparative 


are reported as follows: 


tive. perio 
Sheep. 


Mon., Nov. ° 
Tues., Nov. 8.... a 
Wed., Nov. 9.... 9 9,547 
10,804 
Sat., ie 
Total this week.. 939 58, 
Previous week 95,827 
Year ago 100,689 
Two years ago... 84,918 


Mon., Nov. R 
Tues., Nov. 8.... 


Total this week. .12,211 
Previous week ... 
16,675 


7 gavel seeeuGs 


Total receipts for month and year to Nov. 22 
with comparisons: 


—November.— 
1932. 1931. 
91,604 
164,686 348,781 5,573,408 6,438,685 
122,870 221,837 3,474,195 3,853,541 
WEEKLY AVERAGE PRICE OF LIVESTOCK, 
Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. Lambs, 
Week ended Nov. 12.$ 6.60 $ . 65 $1.75 
Previous week 6.50 L75 
"10 
85 
80 
90 
Av. 1927-1981 ....$11.95 $ 8.25 $ 4.30 


SUPPLIES FOR CHICAGO PACKERS. 


Net supplies of cattle, hogs and sheep for pack- 
ers at the Chicago Stock Yards: 
Sheep. 


Cattle. 
*Week ended Nov. 12.... 43,400 
67,046 
65,916 


a week 
60,062 


48,564 

87,217 

56,704 
“Saturday, Nov. 12, estimated. 


HOG RECEIPTS, WEIGHTS, PRICES. 


Receipts, average weights — top and average 
price o hogs, with compariso: 


No. “Age, oa 
Wi 


Rec'd. 
*Week ended Nov. 12 231 '§ 
kK 233 


Av. 1927-1931 
*Receipts and average weights estimated. 


CHICAGO HOG SLAUGHTERS. 


epectfon' slaughtered at Chicago under federal in- 
. for week ended Nov. 11, 1932, with com 


CHICAGO HOG Pope 
Supplies of hogs y Chicago packers 
and shippers during the i ended Thursday, 
Nov. 15, 1932, were as follows: 


Packers’ purchases 
Direct to packers 
Shippers’ purchases 


NEW YORK LIVESTOCK. 


Receipts of livestock at New York 
markets for week ended Nov. 12, 1982: 


Cattle. Calves. Hogs. Shee 


Jersey City 4 oes a a 
Central Union .:...' 2,082 1,086 
York 519 42,339 11,480 aa 


6,678 9,444 2 wee 





g 


F222 
The cEe. 


November 19, 1932. 
RECEIPTS AT CENTERS 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1932. 
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Livestock prices at five leading Western markets Thursday, Nov. 17, 1932, 
as reported by the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
































































Hogs (Soft or hogs and roast- CHICAGO. E. 8T. LOUIS. OMAHA. KANS. CITY. x 
Lag pis anciosoll: sits Kl 
Lt. It. (140-160 Ibs.) gd-ch...... $3.50 $3.60@ 3.75 $3. 3.25 4 3.40 Md & 
Lt. wt. (160-180 ine) gd-ch..... 75 $e 3.65 3. 3.30 * 3.40 S08 3:30 
(180-200 Ibs. mm ETT cone & 3.50 3. 3.60 3. 3.35 3. 3.40 3.1 3.20 
Med. (200- Ibs.) gd-ch.. 3. 3.50 3.50@ 3.60 3. 3.30 3. 3.40 3.1 3.20 
(220-250 .) PEM ccccocsce 3. 3.50 3.45@ 3.55 3.20@ 3.30 3.3 3.40 3.10@ 3.20 
Hvy. wt. (250- Ibs.) gd-ch... 3.35@ 3.50 3.35@ 3.50 3.15@ 3.30 3. 3.40 2.95@ 3.15 
(290-350 Ibs.) te ecrccececes 3.25@ 3.45 3.15@ 3.35 3. 3.25 3.20@ 3.35 2.80@ 3.00 
Pkg. sows (275- Ibs.) med-ch. Ae 4 3.25 2.50@ 3.00 2.75@ 3.00 2.50@ 3.00 2.20@ 2.65 
Sitr. pigs (100-130 Ibs. «+. 3.25@ 3.75 3.6€0@ 3.85  .......... 2.75@ 3.15 3.00@ 3.10 
Av. cost & wt. Thurs. ( excl.) 238 Ibs. 3.45-183 Ibs. 3.00-236 Ibs. 3.20-226 lbs. ...... eos 
Slaughter Cattle and Calves: 
STEERS (600-900 LBS.) : 
GREED” cccccces 6.75@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 6.7 7.75 66. 7.50 6.75@ 7.75 
Good ... 5.7 6.75 5.75@ 7.00 5. 6.75 5. 6.50 5.50@ 6.75 
Medium 4.7 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4. 5.50 4, 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 
Common 3. 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 2.7 4.00 3. 4.00 2.75@ 4.00 
STEERS (900-1100 LBS.) : 
CRD: cacdrcnceccceccccacetces 7.75 7.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 6.75@ 7.75 
eeccccecere ccccccseccccee Be 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5. 6.75 
BOOED: ccnccccssececs ee co & 5.75 450@ 5.75 4. 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 ‘oe 5.50 
COE. cccccccveccse occecees 3.50@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.50 2.75@ 4.00 3.25@ 4.00 2.7! 4.00 
STEERS (1100-1300 LBS.) : 
Choice .....  f 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.7 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 17.00@ 7.75 
Good 5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5. 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 
4.75@ 5.75 4.50@ 5.75 4. 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 4.00@ 5.50 
7.00@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.75 6.75@ 7.75 6.50@ 7.50 7.00@ 7.75 
5.75@ 7.00 5.75@ 7.00 5.50@ 6.75 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 7.00 
6.25@ 7.00 6.25@ 7.25 6. 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.00 
ae 6.25 5.25@ 6.25 5. 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 
4.25@ 5.25 4.50@ 5.25 4. 5.25 3.75@ 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
8.00@ 4.25 3.25@ 4.50 2. 4.00 2.50@ 3.75 2.50@ 4.00 
3.50@ 4.25 4.00@ 4.25 3.75@ 4.50 3.75@ 4.25 3.50@ 4.00 
GE easdcescoeccece escecceses 3.00@ 3.50 3.25@ 4.00 3. 3.75 3.00@ 3.75 ~2.75@ 3.50 
Com-med. .......... ecvcccccoe 3.00 2.50@ 3.25 2.25@ 3.25 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 2.75 
Low cutter and cutter ........ 1 2.2 1.00@ 2.50 1.25@ 2.25 1.25@ 2.00 1.00@ 2.00 
BULLS (YRLS. EX. BEEF): 
Good-choice .. 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 3.50 rae 4 3.50 i> 4 3.25 2.75@ 3.50 
GHEE cccccccasnce 2.50@ 3.40 1.75@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.75 1.7 2.65 1.50@ 3.00 
VEALERS (MILK-FED): 
Good-choice ..........sse6. eeee 4.00@ 5.50 4.25@ 5.75 3a 4.50 4.00@ 5.50 3.00@ 4.00 
SEER vexccccescssovees eoeee 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 2. 3.50 3.00@ 4.00 2.25@ 3.00 
Cul- eeeeeccncccscceccccee§ 2.00@ 3.00 2.00@ 3.00 1.50@ 2.50 2.00@ 3.00 1.25@ 2.25 
CALVES (250-500 LBS.) : 
Good-choice ........seseeeeees e 008 5.00 4.50@ 6.00 yet 4 4.50 3.50@ 5.00 2.50@ 3.50 
rmed. ....... Soececdsdoces 2. 4.00 2.00@ 4.50 2. 3.00 2.00@ 3.50 1.00@ 2.50 
Slaughter Sheep and Lambs: 
LAMBS: 
(90 Ibs. down)—Good-choice... 5.25@ 5.75 5.00@ 5.75 rE 5.25 5. 5.50 5.00@ 5.50 
CGIUM oe e eee seeeeeceeeseees 4.25@ 5.25 4.00@ 5.00 3.75@ 4.75 4. 5.00 4.00@ 5.00 
(All weights)—Common ...... 3. 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 3.75 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 
YEARLINGS WETHERS: 
(90-110 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ...... -» 3.00@ 4.75 3.25@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.25 3.00@ 4.00 3.00@ 4.25 
EWES: 
(80-120 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ........ 1.25@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 1.25@ 2.00 1.00@ 1.75 
(120-150 Ibs.)—Med-ch. ....... 1.00@ 1.75 -15@ 1. 1.00@ 1.75 1.00@ 1.75 
(All weights)—Cul-com. ..... -50@ 1.25 -25@ 1.00 -50@ 1.25 -25@ 1.00 
SLAUGHTER REPORTS ae 
Special reports to The National Provisioner Kansas City ............ 12,689 21,619 21,651 
show the number of livestock slaughtered at 16 Qmaha .............+.005 17,410 27,571 31,628 
centers for the week ended November 12, 1932, ast St. Louis ...... ves! aan “8,587 8,190 
with comparisons: = SO | ooo viccccegeces Py boy sere 
KE UATY pwc ccc ccrccces ' y . 
CATTLE. | ERASER 28 929 1,299 2.062 
Week Wort Worth .........s00- 6,252 4,811 8,775 
ended Prev Philadelphia ............ 8, 8,674 9,571 
Nov. 12. week Indianapolis ....... decoce ae 1,476 1,225 
RE ONE 27,884 29, New York & Jersey City. 72,758 71,522 84,291 
BEER TOE. occ cuckeneet 19,624 20,574 Oklahoma City .......... 1,088 1,955 1,104 
IR. oot oe Oth 2,758 22, Cincinnati .............+ - 2,131 2,919 2,958 
East St. Louis .......... 9,993 12,080 1 See 2,886 5,213 ooee 
NIE o.50s sans une oe 5,187 4,474 MEN bso. ovshiawees . 24,059 28,150 ‘ 
OS | pester 4, 6,547 Milwaukee ..........+++- 213 2,261 coos 
es gitilane ilar os See . 1, Mery aor Ep 
mor ae scl eae Sono Ct Bere .ccccvcvatovsveve 234,264 275,586 298,518 
Ce ee 1,633 1,695 ad 
Indianapolis ............. 1,574 1,235 
New York & Jersey City. 8,099 8,140 RECEIPTS AT CHIEF CENTERS. 
Oklahoma City .......... 3,436 4,144 4 . SF 
Cincinnati .............. 3,078 1,845 Combined receipts at principal mar- 
WEE co stcctedessiaces ’ 2,794 kets, week ended Nov. 12, 1932: 
i ME dius scevesbeuteie 6,565 9,160 ? 
ene 8,196 3,554 At 20 markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
© BP.cce 158,000 000 274,000 
WN iniycnitnce cae 104,713 133,775 Week entet Mov. 13.... RS. ae aus 
HOGS Ries Deli GE wsetad 245,000 704.000 501,000 
DP feds ccciccevbecsceaue 254,000 665,000 428,000 
Chicago .... 74,526 98,512 TE cv ccccacscctnconcede 821,000 655,000 415,000 - 
Kansas City 17,708 19,093 TED (a ccdenccvvcsssénsabn 238,000 583,000 328,000 
GE. vansceces fA 23,520 
East St. Louis 29,156 28,392 Hogs at 11 markets: 
St. Joseph ..... - 15,607 13,996 Week ended Nov. 12. . 806,000 
Sioux City . -. 11,765 20,757 Previous week - 841,000 
Wichita .... ,591 9,334 1931 . - -622,000 
Fort Worth .. 2,503 1930 -595,000 
Philadelphia . - 17,764 20,127 1929 . 574,000 
ietienapelts cass ocean Pagid ed SEER Y si - 508,000 
Oklahoma City 7. a'eat "Boas At T markets: Cattle. Hogs. Sheep. 
Oven henacienscake 22,010 13,763 Week ended Nov. 12.....118,000 239,000 170,000 
DEED -5i55 ¥0ecdcncetedten 5,661 7,674 ous week .......... 168, 274,000 y 
Ff as bees se 21,153 17,943 , See 145,000 494, 
PT a ae 15,981 16,784 SED: jos kiéoies.cs senageeeeee 181,000 504, 2 
WEE ose ce ceedesnéiestebe 225,000 491,000 252,000 
WOO | cc covencunss «+. .-832,599 367,588 WED nos bnccccstwteoncéee -162,000 398, 196. 
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Chicago Section 


A. T. Brott, beef department, Swift 
& Company, made a business trip to 
New York last week. 


Vice president W. J. Cawley, Wilson 
& Co., and Mrs. Cawley returned aboard 
the ss. Europa on Nov. 17, after sev- 
eral weeks’ trip abroad. 


Purchases of livestock at Chicago by 
principal packers for the first four 
days of this week totaled 20,448 cattle, 
4,741 calves, 35,770 hogs, 30,812 sheep. 

Charles S. Hughes, president, Hughes- 
Curry Packing Co., Anderson, Ind., was 
a business visitor as well as a conven- 
tion visitor in Chicago this week. 

Charles E. Herrick, president of the 
Brennan Packing Co., will take an ac- 
tive part in the emergency welfare re- 
lief drive which was started in Chicago 
this week. 


O. F. Raiman, well known in the tal- 
low and grease industry, has recently 
been made head of the tallow and 
grease department of the Davidson 
Commission Co. 


President Samuel Slotkins, New York 
City, Hygrade Food Products Corpor- 
ation, was a visitor at the Chicago 
offices of Hygrade while in Chicavo 
during the convention. 


Harlow Peet, of the G. M. Peet Pack- 
ing Co., Chesaning, Mich., and H. G. 
Nichols of the Bay City Packing Co., 
Bay City, Mich., visited friends at the 
Union Stock Yards during the past 
week in addition to attending conven- 
tion sessions at the Drake hotel. 


Provision shipments from Chicago 
for the week ended Nov. 12, 1932, with 
comparisons, were as follows: 

Week Previous Same 

Noy. 12. week. week, 31. 
- 13,820,000 17,745,000 12,807,000 
. 37,443,000 43,181,000 49,479,000 
. 8,242,000 8,667,000 7,612,000 


Cured meats, Ibs.. 
Fresh meats, Ibs.. 
Lard, Ibs. . 


The Chicago office of the Cudahy 
Packing Company received word this 
week of the death of H. F. Evans of 
the margarine department of their 
Kansas City plant. Mr. Evans had been 
an employe of the Cudahy company for 
a number of years. He was well known 
in the margarine industry. 


Dr. V. S. Cheney, medical director 
of Armour and Company, was recently 
elected to a fellowship in the American 
College of Surgeons. Dr. Cheney was 
given this honor in recognition of his 
work in industrial medicine and sur- 
gery, and he is the second of only two 
men in this kind of work to be so hon- 


President T. G. Lee of Armour and 
Company has been appointed chairman 
of the meat packing industry division 
in vhe drive for the Emergency Wel- 
fare Fund in Chicago. With the as- 
sistance oc Harvey G. Ellerd and Ralph 
D. MacManus, the stockyards’ interests 
have been divided into fifteen different 
groups with a chairman of each group. 
These chairmen will be responsible for 
directing the campaign among firms 
and people of their individual groups. 

———_—_—_- 
MEAT INSPECTION CHANGES. 


Changes in the federal meat inspec- 
tion service are reported officially as 
follows: 


Inspection granted—Rose Packing 
Co., Inc., 851 Fulton st., Chicago, IIL; 
Max Berman, 3836 Aldine ave., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Inspection withdrawn.—Charles A. 
Baldwin & Co., 109-111 North st., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Charles A. Sweet Pro- 
vision Co., 721-725 Spruce st., St. Louis, 
Mo.; from subsidiary, Chas. Wolff 
Packing Co., under establishment 250, 
Hygrade Food Products Corp., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Inspection extended.—Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Detroit, Mich., to in- 
clude Begley Food Products Co., and 
American Provisions Export Co.; Hy- 
grade Food Products Corp., Buffalo, 
N. Y., to include American Provisions 
Export Co.; Hygrade Food Products 
Corp., Chicago, Ill., to include American 
Provisions Export Co.; Hygrade Food 
Products Corp., Wheeling, W. Va., to in- 
clude American Provisions Export Co. 

Change in name. — The Liberty 
Cherry & Fruit Co., Inc., 325-327 York 
st., Newport, Ky., instead of Belmont 
Food Products Co.; Kuhner Packing Co., 
1825 West Main st., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Fred Eckart Packing Co., Inc., in- 
stead of Fred Eckart Packing Co. 

——_——_- 
VISKING PRICE REDUCTION. 

Coincident with the opening of the 
packers’ convention on November 14 
the Visking Corporation announced 
another price reduction. This is the 
ninth voluntary reduction since the 
company’s inception in 1926. Viskings 
are now so low in price that the manu- 
facturers believe any packer can afford 
to use them. 

——e-- - 


MEAT. 


Brawn for the daily battle, 
Vigor to see it through; 

Nerve for the tasks impending 
In order that dreams come true. 
Strength for the sweating toiler, 
Energy, power and health; 
These are a nation’s assets, 
Basis of all our wealth. 

These are the winning factors, 
Helping to rout defeat, 

Found in the daily diet, 

Served with a meal of meat. 


—H. Howard Biggar. 


Meat Industry Activity 


A new plant of Ben H. Rosenthal 
Meat Co., and Thieme’s Chili Sa 
Factory, Inc., 3609-15 Commerce st, 
Dallas, Tex., was recently opened. Ben 
H. Rosenthal is president. 


Samuel Root, York st., Pottstown, 
Pa., is reported to be planning eree- 
tion of a new one- and half-story 
slaughter house. 


Erection of a new packing plant by 
Union Ice Co., Yolo County, Calif., is 
reported near completion. 


Pure Food Packing Co. plant, Gary, 
Ind., formerly owned by Fred Evrick, 
has been purchased by James A. Simp- 
son. Mr. Simpson is said to be plan- 
ning to enter the wholesale meat ae 
ness. 


Colfax Packing Co., Pawtucket, R. I, 
has awarded a contract for erection of 
a new one-story slaughter house. 


Erection of the Caster Canning Co, 
plant, meat canning, at Centerville, Ia, 
is now under way. The present plant 
will be 32’x48’ with an additional 48’ to 
be built on next spring. It is planned 
to can meat stew and sell fresh meats, 

West Toledo Cold Storage and Abat- 
toir Co., Toledo, O., whose plant was 
recently destroyed by fire, plans to re- 
build a modern abattoir at estimated 
cost of $50,000. Roof of the new $28, 
000 cooler of the company was de 
stroyed. 

Coast Packing Co., 3275 E. Vernon 
ave., Los Angeles, Calif, will erect a 
new addition to the plant to be com- 
pleted Dec. 15, 1932. Estimated cost, 
$20,000. 

Hopkinson & Haigh, 857 E. Russell 
st., Philadelphia, Pa., have awarded a 
contract for new packing plant to T. A. 
Stoutenburgh, 3701 N. Broad st., Phila- 
delphia, from plans prepared by R. E. 
Jordan & Co., Baltimore, Maryland. 


Herman Falter Packing Co., 33 
Greenlawn ave., Columbus, Ohio, 
packers, plans erection of a two-sto 
and basement building, providing 6, 
additional square feet of space to 
used as a shipping room, sausage de- 
partment and cooler. 

Central Beef Co., Perth Amboy, N. J, 
has been organized and _ incorporated 
with a capitalization of 2,500 sharés of 
common stock by Morris Margaretten 
and associates, to establish a provision 
business. 

Strauss Beef Co. has been incor 
porated in Brooklyn, N. Y., with capr 
talization of 200 shares of common 
stock. Now operating a_ slaughter 
house under the name of Strauss & 
Stroh at 321 Johnson ave., Brooklyn, 
NE. 


East New York Pork Stores has been 
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F.C. ROGERS, INC. 


NINTH AND NOBLE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


PROVISION 
BROKER 


Member of New York Produce Exchange 
‘and Philadelphia Commercial Exchange 




















Arbogast &Bastian Company | 


MEAT PACKERS and PROVISION DEALERS 
, WHOLESALE SLA’ or 


CATTLE, HOGS, SHEEP AND CALVES 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION ALLENTOWN, PA. 





















































Stewart -Kingscott Company 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


Specializing in designing and supervising construction 
of modern packing plants and cold storage warehouses. 



































TOWER BRAND MEATS 


.Slaughterers of Cattle, Hogs, 
Lambs and Calves 
U. 8. GOVERNMENT INSPECTION 
WILMINGTON DELAWARE 








Wilmington Provision Company | 





















GEO. H. JACKLE 


Bro 


Tankage, Blood, Bones, Cracklings, Bonemeal, 
Hoof and Horn Meal 


Chrysler Bldg., 405 Lexington Ave., New York City 





Menges Ad Manse ne. 


PACKING HOUSE 
ARCHITECTS é& ENGINEERS 
Specialists in the Conversion of Plants 
to Meet Federal Inspection. 
3014 Chouteau Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
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“Marvel” 


» Marvel Brand Hams 
“and Bacon are pop- 
ular because their 
flavor is unsurpassed 
—and their price is 
reasonable. 






















incorporated in Manhattan, New York fire which originated 


City, with a capitalization of $20,000 house. 
and will conduct a chain of pork stores 
in Brooklyn and Manhattan. 
Preliminary plans have been com- 
pleted by Allmendinger & Schlendorf, packing plant. 
and a new boiler house and engine room 
are now under construction at the plant 


urban Market at Greenfield, Ind., plans 
on Rae Paes ge Mery ef remodeling and reconditioning of a 
2 * ta i aE * slaughter house for killing and dressing 

cattle, sheep and hogs. 


he agg —- en int is John Skrabacz is president of the com- 
ti P re * erecting a new er coo. er a eir pany. 
— a pork packing plant in the near slaughter house west of Milford. 


mated at $15,000. 
Southern United Ice Co., McComb, 


Miss., is reported to be planning erec- 

Pocahontas Sausage Co. Inc., Nor- 
at 35 Nebraska st., in the Common- 0W in progress. 
White is president and general man- 


livery fleet. 


cost of $75,000. 








Booken Packing Co., 18th and Scott Western Meat Company with the Swift 
sts., Des Moines, fa., beef packers, are °'8@nization. 
planning to build an addition to their 


Horace Fisk, proprietor of the Inter- pork packers, sausage manufacturers, 


Enlargement of Standard Packing wILL REOPEN COLORADO PLANT. 
olk, Va., recently opened for business Company’s plant at Kokomo, Ind., is 


r Floor space of the 
wealth Ice and Storage building. J. A. Plant is to be doubled. 


S A new modern meat packing plant and is being placed in operation by W: 
ager. Six new trucks make up the de- and yards of R. Lee Parker & Sons, Gaddis and Bert Ennor. The business 
Natchez, Miss., has recently been com- 

Apache Packing Co. plant, 1200 Tam- pleted and put into operation. 
Pico st., San Antonio, Tex., beef. and Plant will slaughter cattle and hogs, 
pork packers, was recently destroyed by Manufacture sausage, wholesale fresh 
fire. Contemplate rebuilding a two- and cured meat, render lard and do a Ennor has been in ‘the 
story tile and brick plant at estimated general packinghouse business. 


; Swift & Company is building a three- buying. The company plans to do a 
Reimers Bros. meat products plant story smokehouse addition to its South i = slaughtering business and han- 
at 107 North Washington st., Green San Francisco, Calif., plant containing dle 

Bay, Wis., was recently damaged by approximately 10,000 square feet of floor uct# 


cea eta 










in the smoke space and designed to take care of in- 
creased volume due to consolidation of 
































Circle Packing Co., 317-25 Winstan- 
ley ave., East St. Louis, Ill., beef and 





























wholesalers of fresh and cured meats, 
renderers, city inspected, is erecting an 
office and warehouse, designed and 
erected by Menges-Mange, Inc., St. 
Louis, Mo., architects and engineers. 
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The Rettig Packing Co. plant, Grand 
Junction, Colo., has been: reconditioned 



































Th will be conducted under the firm name 

© of Ennor and Gaddis. Mr. Gaddis is an 
experienced meat plant operator and 
will have charge of operation. Mr. 
ivestock busi- 
ness for many years and will do the 












































sh meats and manufactured prod- 












CASH PRICES. 


Based on actual carlot trading Thursday, 
Nov. 17, 1982. 
REGULAR HAMS. 


Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Fancy. 


” 

8 

7% 

™% 
vee gewe 

BOILING HAMS. 
Sweet Pickled 
tandard. Fancy. 

% 7% 
% 7% 
ve 7™% 


Green 
Standard. 


SKINNED HAMS. 
Green Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Standard. Fancy. 
. 8% 
8% 
8 
8 
7% 


5% 


Big 
314 
5% 
Sweet Pickled 
Standard. Sh. Shank. 
5% 
5 
4% 


4% 
4% 


BREE yy 


8. 
7 
6 
6 
5 
5 
5 


D. 8S. FAT BACKS. 
Standard. Export Trim. 


Extra Short Clears 
Extra Short Ribs 
Regular Plates 


Green Square 
Green Rough Jowls 


PE GH, GUY aecce de sovecccccasiveces 5.3214 
Prime steam, loose 4, 
Refined, in export boxes—N. Y... 

Neutral, in tierces 

Raw leaf 
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Chicago Provision Markets 
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PORK PRODUCTS EXPORTS. 
Exports of pork products from prin- 
cipal ports of the United States dur. 
ing the week ended Nov. 12, 1932: 


——Week ended——- Jan. 1 to* 
Nov.12, Nov.12, Nov.5, Nov.12, 


1932. 1.’ 1932.’ 1989. 
Mlbs. Mibs. Mlbs. M Ibs, 
HAMS AND SHOULDERS INCLUDING 
WILTSHIRES. 


FUTURE PRICES. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 12, 1932. 
High. Low. 
Total 
To Belgium 
United Kingdom 
er 


SESE 9 


Other countries 


ol ot at okea 
ee 
=~ 
& 
A 


May ... 4.37% 
CLEAR BELLIES— roe 
Jan. ... 4.00 
rmany 33 22 
ae --. OS sae United Kingdom... 76 366 
MONDAY, NOVEMBER 14, 1932. Other E 1 35 
Cuba pe es 87 
Other countries 
PICKLED PORK. 
Total 125 133 
To 8 


Other Europe : 
Cana: 


> 
ze 
ag 
rego & 
3822S 


el, pees 
as 

ge BEBE 
id 


& 
gueas 


i 


Netherlands 

United Kingdom .... 
Other EB 

Cu 


Bi 8382 efi sB og! 
ae 


sakes 


4.17% 4:10 
cose eas Other countries 
4.32% aed TOTAL EXPORTS BY PORTS. 


Week ended Nov. 12, 192. 
4.00ax Hams and Pickled 
4. shoulders, Bacon, k, Lard, 
lbs. M Ibs. 


sees 


M lbs. M Ibs. 
982. 302 «158, 
, Le Ae 1 ‘30 


7 834... 288 
15 78 1/238 
Pri 3 


z 
Lal 


4.40 4.37% 


eee 
F gobs 


4.27% 4.25 


o 


1 32 221 

189 ll 3,458 

Baltimore ncee sees aed 961 
DESTINATION OF BXPORTS. 


> 
” 


932. Exported to: 


PP or 
8 


ar) 

Fy 

x 
i] 


4.12% 4.10 x 
4300 ty a yO 
% —— Exported to: 
Germany (total) 
4.00ax Hamburg 
4.25 Other 


*Corrected to September 30, 1932. 





BS 


CURING MATERIALS. 
Bbis. Sacks. 


of 1. c. 1 Cahenge. -.+. 0S 
Baltpet f.o.b, N. ¥.: 


Sal ter, 25 . lots, 
Din. refined scence 5.90 
7 


Sot ot ota 
we ihe 
ee see 

k OF 


See eee eereseeeesees 


Key: ax, asked; b, bid; n, nominal; —, split. Bbl. gran. cove 
more. 


“ Less than 25 bbi. lots, 4% 


Salt— 
Watch “Wanted” page for bargains Granulated, carlots, per ton, f.0.b. Chicago, 
in Equipment. <00censeste 0cceecs 60005 64s6ly qn 
Medium, carlots, per ton, f.o.b. Ohicago, 
anaes caskakac as tan, Ea. tala 
Sugar— 





ANIMAL OILS. 


Prime edible lard oil........ leans 

Headlight burning oil.... Second sugar, 90 basis... 

Prime winter strained. Syrup tes: , 63 to 65 combined su- 
crose vert, New York 


No. 2 lard oil..-: 
Lcidiess tallow oil qeeece e 
20° OC. =, Sesguieet Rhoccccccccccocecce 


Peete eee eeseeeeeeees 


sugar, 250 Ib. bags, 
Reserve, La., less 2%...... 





eeeeeeee 





P@IIVHANRADI-~I=AI0 


Be RRA RE RF 


SPICES. 
(These prices are basis f.o.b. Chicago.) 


Fe 


Oil weighs 7% Ibs. gallon. Barrels con 
about 50 gals. each. ph are for oil in 





COOPERAGE. 
8, black iron hoops. . 


8, black nm ps. . 
8, galv. iron hoops. . 
is, galv. iron hoops. . 


Coriander Nosees eoccveee covsee 
Mace, 
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CHICAGO MARKET PRICES 


WHOLESALE FRESH MEATS. 
Carcass Beef. 


Week ended Cor. week, 


Prime native steers- 


Hind. quarters, choice.... 
Fore quarters, choice. . 


Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer loins, 
Steer short 
Steer short 
Steer short 


Steer loin ends (hips). ay 


Steer loin ends, No. 2.... 
Cow loins 

Cow short loins 

Cow loin ends (hips).... 
Steer ribs, prime 


Steer ribs, 

Cow ribs, No. 2 
Cow ribs, No. 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer rounds, 
Steer chucks 
Steer chucks, } 
Steer chucks, 
Cow rounds 
Cow chucks 
Steer plates 
Medium plates 
Briskets, 

Steer navel ends 
Cow navel ends 
Fore shanks 
Hind shanks 
Strip loins, No. 1, bnis.. 
Strip loins, No. 2 
Sirloin butts, 


Beef tenderloins, No. 
Beef tenderloins, No. 


Hanging tenderloins .... 
Insides, green, 6@8 Ibs 


Outsides, green, 5@6 Ibs. 
Knuckles, green, 5@6 Ibs. 


Brains (per Ib.)......... 
all 


Choice carcass . 
Good 


Good saddles ... 
Good racks 


Brains, each 
Sweetbreads 
Calf livers 


Choice lambs 
Medium lambs ... 
Choice saddles 
Medium saddles 
Choice fores 


b fri 
Lamb tongues, r Ib.. 
Lamb kidneys, Hod Ib.. 


Heavy shee 

Light sheep Bag 

tan —e : 
it saddl : 


stew 
Pp tongues, per Ib.. 
Sheep heads, talk 


Nov. 16, 1932. 1981. 


18 
17 


19 
aegis %4@18%4 
14% 17%@18% 


13 17 gi, 
13 16 17 
13 154% @16% 


15% 
14 
14 
17 

9 


e RE 


eRe OR 
aaebetout : 
eee 


ef an SeBEsRESe an aeceee 
SEESSESSSa 


RE 
CAR 


Re 


ss 
SS mecca 


Fresh Pork, Ete. 
Pork loins, 8@10 Ibs. av. 
Picnic shoulders 
Skinned cnouldere 
Tenderloins 
pare ri 


RRR 


CC waateak 


CACO CON CHOCO CRO COND 


DOMESTIC SAUSAGE. 
(Quotations cover fancy grades.) 


eeeeeee 


sand iuncheon ‘specialty. -...... 
qinced luncheon specialty, choice....... 
Blood aumsage cove 
Souse 


eeeeee 


Polish sausage obecneseseues 


DRY SAUSAGE. 


Cervelat, choice, in hog bungs.......... 
ennger cervelat eoccvccccccccceccccs 


Holsteiner 
choice ° eecccccccccces 
in’ hog bungs.... 


ami, new condition “oe 





8 
SSE PSNEBSEBES 


SAUSAGE MATERIALS. 
Regular pork trimmings 

om pork trimmings. 
Tete tee trimmings. 
Neck = trimmings 
Pork cheek meat 
Pork hearts 
Pork livers 
Native Denelans bull meat (heavy) 
Boneless chucks 
Shank a 
Beef £8 
Reef ome (trimmed . 
Dressed canners, 350 iba: and up 
Dressed cutter cows, 400 Ibs. ona ery 
Dr. _atoene bulls, 600 Ibs. and u 


Pork tongues, canner trim, B Bccasc. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS. 


(F. 0. B. CHICAGO) 


(Prices quoted to manufacturers of sausage.) 
Beef casings: 


~ 
rs 


83888 38HH8H89H5 398 


AN Re 


Ys 


ais ee DAA 


FRR 


WOME dccosccvsccsecicee ....124%@14 
bungs ... 10 


regular - 87 
select wide, in. diameter.1.35 
select, nde, 203% 2% 


CORR e ee wee eseeerereeeee »&. 


eee ee eeeeeeee 


Dried bladders: 


1.85 
90 


Zs 
Middles, per set.. 
Stomachs ....... 


SAUSAGE IN OIL. 


ie sausage in beef rounds— 

CO CHBER. 2. cc ccccccccccccccccs BOO 
sausage in sheep casings— 

in hog 


BEB iy cccccccccsccccccccs GO 
CO GHREO. occ cccccccccccccccccs Bae 


DRY SALT MEATS. 


Shear bellies, 18@20 Ibs............... 
Clear bellies, 14@16 Ibs. 

Rib bellies, 20@25 lbs. 

Rib bellies, 25@30 lbs. . 

Fat cks, 10@12 lbs. 

Fat backs, 14@16 lbs. 

Re ad plate Ss 


é 
Ree 


sri 
BEEEE 
ef 


WHOLESALE SMOKED MBATS. 


Fancy . hams, 14@16 lbs........... 
ska. hams, me, 148 aah 


:} hams, 14@16 Ibs......... 
Picnics. 4@8° 
an 


bacon, Gs Ibs. ; 
Standara bacon, 6@8 lbs............6.. 
No. 5 beet bom ons, ane ed— 


Outsides, ° 


Knuckles, 9 1 ° 
ked hams, choice, ‘skin ‘on, fatted:: 
Cooked hams, choice, skinless fatted.... 
cs, skin on, fatted.......... 


Goemed penta 
Cooked ~ fy roll, co a 


sere wees eenioe 





wee eeberes 


BARRELED PORK AND BEEF. 


Mess pork, regular 114.50 
Family back pork. 24 to 34 meseee 16.00 
Family back ae 35 to 45 pot ee i 

Clear back pork. 40 to 50 pieces........ @12.50 
Clear plate en 25 to 35 pieces...... 10.50 
Brisket pork 12.00 


aa Soeuesscs ees 


Seer e we reeeeseseseeeeeees 


SC e ewe e eens eeeeeeeeeeaee 


Plate beef . ° 
Oxtra plate beef, 200 Ib. bbis.......... 





16.00 
17.00 
VINEGAR PICKLED PRODUCTS. 


Regular tripe, 200-Ib. bbl............-..-++-$12.00 
Honeycomb tr 200-Ib. bbl 


Pork feet, Ib. bb! 


Lomb tokeeen, short cut, 200-Ib. bbl........ 37.00 


OLEOMARGARINE. 
White animal fat margarine in 1-lb. 
cartons, Felis lis or prints, f.o.b. Chicago. #3 
Nut, 1-Ib. "caxeenh. f.o.b. Chicago...... 8 
(30- and a solid packed tubs, ic 
Pastry, 601b. tubs, f.0.b. Chicago..... 


LARD. 


Prime steam cash (Bd. Trade) 
Prime steam, loose (Bd. 


eee eseseeeeesese 


—_ f.o.b. Chicago... 


pound, vegetable, tierces, c.a.f... 


OLEO OIL AND STEARINE. 


Le ce cccccccesccccccceccecs 


Hee eee ee seseeeese 


Prime oleo stearine, cs RN stat 4 


TALLOWS AND GREASES. 
(In Tank Cars or Drums.) 
Bdible » ae under 71% acid, bed Wa. o@ 3% 


OW ceccccescccccens 


No. 1 fallow, . ) 224 errr na 
No. 2 oe. 40% BESS Snovnhonviines @2 


grease 
‘White grease, r 
Yellow grease, aise. “i ‘ 
Brown grease, 40% f.f.a..........es008 1% 


VEGETABLE OILS. 
tanks, f.0.b 


eee nee eeseres 


Valley points, 
Whi ~ » f.0.b. Chgo. .6 


£ vanen dss vene. m 
Cocoanut oil, seller’s tanks, f.0.b. coast 3 
Refined in bbis., f.0.b. Chicago........ 6% 
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Retail Section 


Increasing Store Sales 


Telling Consumer About Meat In- 
creases Consumption 


By John Meatdealer, 
Institute of American Meat Packers. 


Calling attention of housewives 
to the merits of meat as a food 
and its tastiness will aid the retail 
meat dealer to increase his sales. 


People eat meat primarily be- 
cause they like it. If they are told 
and are convinced that meat is 
good for them and that it is an 
item that should be included daily 
7 the menu they will eat more 
of it. 


An innovation of considerable value 
as a means of selling the public on the 
value of meat in the daily diet was in- 
troduced some time ago by a promi- 
nent manufacturer of parchment paper. 
This is a wrapping paper for use in re- 
tail stores on which various true state- 
ments about meat are printed. These 
statements are simple and direct, and 
tell in a few words points about meat 
which should cause the housewife who 
sees them to appreciate to a greater ex- 
tent this excellent food. 


Meat Makes Meal Complete. 


The number of statements which can 
be made about meat and which would 
create a more favorable attitude among 
housewives toward this product is al- 
most unlimited. For example, the 
simple statement that meat makes a 
meal taste better is something that 
every housewife knows, but which she 
may not know consciously. 

Every woman who has cooked for a 
family knows that usually when she 
serves a lunch or a dinner without meat 
the other members of the family look 
dissatisfied, or perhaps go as far as to 
ask where the rest of the meal is. Meat 
is unique in this respect. For at least 
two of the meals each day, it has be- 
come a matter of common custom to 
serve meat. 

Desserts may be changed, vegetables 
may be varied, or may be omitted oc- 
casionally, but without meat the meal 
is woefully incomplete to a large num- 
ber of people who find that nothing 
takes the place of its delicious flavor. 

Meat Sales Points. 

It is the consensus that products will 
not sell unless they are advertised. 
Meat sales can be increased tremen- 
dously through tactful, conservative 


word-of-mouth advertising at the point 
of sale—the meat dealer’s store. With 
the relatively intimate contacts which 


a meat dealer and his retail salesmen 
have with consumers, the opportuntiy 
to make constructive points about the 
value of the product which the dealer 
has to sell is so great that there is no 
excuse for overlooking it. Manufac- 
turers who spend thousands of dollars 
annually advertising their products in 
newspapers and magazines do _ not 
overlook the fact that there is a great 
deal of value in a personal contact 
with the consumer. 

Consequently, dealers and retail sales- 
men should be fortified wtih the points 
about meat which will increase its 
popularity. Here are some of the 
statements which are used by the paper 
manufacturing company: Meat, the 
diet of world builders, meat contains 
phosphorus, build pep with meat, eat 
meat and smile, meat makes more at- 
tractive menus, active men need meat, 
meat is part of a well rounded meal, 
everyone likes meat, meat has high 
food value, growing children need 
meat, eat meat for strength, play the 
game to win—eat meat, meat makes 
muscle, meat for modern menus, a per- 
fect meal must contain meat, serve it 
with meat, a meat food ration makes a 
stalwart nation, meat eaters are world 
leaders, meat is one of your best foods, 
athletes need meat, treat yourself right 
—eat meat, the treat of the meal is 
meat, meat is rich in iron—eat more 
of it, meat makes stamina. 





+") 


as En ‘ 5. 
ieee 3 
GETS FACTS TO HOUSEWIVES. 


This shows how the Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., is 
doing its share to help retail meat dealers 
get important facts on meat and its food 
value to consumers. Over 100 slogans are 
used on this wrapping paper for use in 
retail meat stores, so that each time a 
housewife makes a purchase she gets new 
facts. This wrapping paper is called 
Prosperity greaseproof, and the slogans 
— attention-arresting because printed in 
rea. 














Pushing Pork Steaks 


Tender Tidbits from Cheaper Cuts 
Will Increase Store Sales 


Pork steaks, less expensive 
than those cut from fresh hams, 
may be cut from the shoulder to 
meet the demands of certain 
classes of trade. 


To be tenderest these steaks 
should be cut across the grain of 
the meat. Some are cut across the 
arm bone and others across the 
blade bone of the shoulder after 
the hock has been removed. 


In the preparation of these steaks 
the collar of skin is removed from the 
shoulder and the arm bone steaks cut 
in one direction while the blade bone 
is cut in another as shown in the jl- 
lustration. 


These make excellent, tender, juicy 
pieces of meat for broiling or frying, 
or they may be cut thick enough for 
an oven roast for a small family. 

There is no waste in this method of 
cutting except the skin and any fat 
that may be removed with it. The 
weight of the shoulder with the hock 
removed should be taken, then the 
weight after the collar and fat are re- 
moved. The weight of the finished 
shoulder cushion ready for cutting up 
into steaks should then be taken and 
the total cost of the steaks calculated. 

For example: 


Shoulder, 14 Ibs., at 5c per pound 
Less hock, 2 Ibs. 2 oz., 11 Ibs. 14 
oz. 
Value of hock 10.6¢ 
Value of shoulder, less hock 50.4e 
Net weight of shoulder, less skin 
and fat for which there is no 
credit, will cost 59.4e 


The retailer will then divide this by 
the number of pounds of steaks which 
he is able to cut from the shoulder, 
which will give him his meat cost per 
pound. 

When he knows this cost and knows 
what he can get for such steaks in his 
market, he can readily figure his gross 
profit. In addition, he is able to move 
heavy shoulders which might otherwise 
prove a slow moving item for him. 

Making shoulder pork rolls will be de 
scribed and illustrated in the next am 
ticles in this series. 

This is the ninth of a series describing 
modern methods of cutting pork which 
are being introduced by the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board. Illustrations @ 
opposite page. 

Reprints of each of these illustrated a 
ticles can be obtained in quantity for dis 
tribution in. the trade, if ordered at one 
For further information, write THE B* 
TIONAL PROVISIONER, Chicago. 


——% 
Watch “Wanted Page” for bargsilt 
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NEWS OF.THE RETAILERS. 


A meat department has been added 
to the store of Theo. Bucka, Reinbeck, 
Iowa. 

The retail meat store of Andrew 
Huhgman, Parkston, S. D., recently was 
damaged by fire. 

Fire recently destroyed the meat 
market and grocery store of Melvin 
Olsen, Nome, N. D. . 

Fred LaSage has applied for a license 
to conduct a retail meat business at 
938 Thirty-third ave., Northwest, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

Pioneer Meat Market, Howard Lake, 
Minn., has been purchased by Allen 
Akins. 

A grocery department has been added 
to the Hub Cut-Rate Market, Kenosha, 
Wis. 

Martin Price has opened a grocery 
and market at the corner of Eleventh 
and Jefferson sts., Waterloo, Ia. 

A-One Food Market has opened its 
second store at 1246 West Washington 
ave., South Bend, Ind. A complete line 
of meats, groceries, fruits and vege- 
tables will be handled. 

Daniels Brothers will open a retail 
meat store in Huntington, Ind. The 
company also operates stores in Co- 
lumbia City and Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The Stop and Shop Market has 
opened for business in Burlington, Wis. 

A grocery and meat market has been 
opened in Augusta, Wis., by Andrew 
Korn and sons. 

Hartman Brothers have opened a 
meat department in the Sno White Gro- 
cery, Marshall, Minn. 

J. R. Browning has applied for a li- 
cense to conduct a retail meat business 
at 4322 East Lake st., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

_ A retail meat store is being opened 
in Pembina, N. D., by A. Woodward. 

A. M. Gregory has engaged in the 
retail meat and grocery business at 
2101 West Vleit st., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Chris Nielsen has applied for a license 
to conduct a retail meat business at 
1507 Lowry North, Minneapolis, Minn. 


ee 


COMMODITY PRICES STABLE. 


Wholesale food and other commodity 
prices for the week ending October 22 
index at 64.4, the same as for the week 
ending Oct. 15, showing no change has 
taken place in the general average of 
all commodities according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor. Index numbers are 
derived from price quotations of 784 
commodities, weighted according to im- 
portance of each commodity and based 
on average prices for the year 1926 
as 100.0. Index numbers of groups of 
all commodities for the weeks ending 
Oct. 15 and 22 are: 


(1926=100.0) 
Oct. 15, Oct. 22, 


1932." 1932. 
All commodities 64.4 64.4 
Farm products 47.4 47.0 
Foods 60.7 60.8 
Hides and leather products 72.5 . 72.8 
Textile products 54.9 54.7 
Fuel and lighting 2a. Th 
Metals and metal products 80.1 80.3 
Building materials 70.5 70.5 
Chemicals and drugs yo ky am 
Housefurnishing goods 712.4 72.5 
Miscellaneous 63.9 63.9 
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More Cuts from Fresh Skinned Shoulder 


The pork shoulder is a tender, well-flavored piece of meat. Two 
ways are suggested for using the fresh skinned shoulder (hock off), 
which provide satisfactory steaks and easily carved roasts. The first 
of these, Shoulder Pork Steaks, is illustrated here. 





SHOULDER PORK STEAKS. 

To be most tender and satisfactory steaks and roasts are cut across 
the grain of the meat. Steaks cut across the arm bone and across the 
blade of the pork shoulder, as illustrated 
in the pictures which follow, are cut 
across the grain. 








1. Remove the skin, 
or collar, from the 
shoulder. 








2. Cut the shoulder 
in this manner to ob- 
tain steaks which 
have been cut across 
the grain. 





3. Arm bone and 
blade bone shoulder 
pork steaks. 


ARM BONE. BLADE BONE. 


Another method will be shown next week. 




















AMONG RETAIL MEAT DEALERS. 


In the absence of president Lester 
M. Kirschbaum, George Kramer pre- 
sided at the open forum meeting of Ye 
Olde New York branch held November 
15, at which time many of the mem- 
bers presented for general discussion 
matters of importance and interest to 
all. The guest speakers for the eve- 
ning were L. F. Champlin and Lester 
Kilpatrick of the poultry division of 
the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, who talked on the turkey situ- 
ation. Long-term leases were also dis- 
cussed by W. P. Schwartz, attorney, 
who emphasized the desirability of care- 
ful consideration before signing leases. 
William Steuven of Freeport, L. I., was 
awarded the first prize, an electric 
clock, for his essay submitted in the 
recent contest. 


Annual clinic of South Brooklyn 
Branch was held Tuesday of this week. 







New York Section 


ag 3 was a blackboard demonstration 
+ Ee State Secretary David Van Gelder. 

Strahl, chairman of South Brook- 
lyn Ball Committee, gave a report on 
the work and plans bein accomplished 
for this event. William teuven, an ac- 
tive member, winner of this year’s es- 
say, was called on for a few remarks. 
David Van Gelder and Joseph Rossman 
spoke on cooperative buying, and a 
drive is now under way among the 
members on this. President Harry 
Kamps presided. 


A anaes meeting of Eastern District 
Branch was held Wednesday of last 
week and the regular meeting Tuesday 
this week. Both meetings were given 
over almost entirely to a discussion of 
the turkey situation. Plans were formu- 
lated whereby the members would par- 
ticipate in the cooperative buying _. 
Four new members—Frank and 

Meschnonat, Frank Diessner and Frank 




















BUTTS, BOSTON STYLE: 


by 


Pore ee eee eee eCeCEererre ry) 


TRBD  ccccccccccccccsccccccsese eee 


at Boston and 


1 ludes hei egg nin, 
a Re Sy Re Philadelphia. 


WHOLESALE DRESSED MEAT PRICES. 


Wholesale prices of Western dressed meats quoted by the U. S. Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics at Chicago and Eastern markets on Nov. 17, 1932: 


Fresh Beef: CHICAGO. BOSTON. NEW YORK. PHILA. 
YEARLINGS (1) (800-550 LBS.) : 
ME -davncasehdseateiaeeautec sce ates $12.00@14.00  —............. $12.00@138.50 3s... 
SL: antevdneeseeooscekee ease ecdecees , SY | ere 10. a = =—_s eke ve enwes 
PED ccccwendccccedoseewestcvcceceee ee dencecdecs (tN eer 
STEERS (550-700 LBS.) 
DEED - 644 badetdduevesasotucnessccevese 12. ae | vesnaseees 12.00@13.50 .50@14 
ME, Re deaebendoceseépecacevteccecees Te .. | gecescewes 9.50@12.00 10.50@12.50 
STEDRS (700 LBS. UP) 
GROEBO co ccccccccccdccocecccccvesccese 12.00@13.50 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.50 12. 13.50 
DL cobtubuidiedcekades haves ¢0.60.00600n 10.00@12.00 10.00@11.50 10.00@12.00 10.00@12.50 
STEERS (500 LBS. UP) 5 
BD. ccc dccccccdccseccccssoceeecese 8.50@ 9.50 8.50@ 9.50 7006 8.00 8.50@10.00 
SEL, Gondes deveddacedscectesusdege -50@ 8.50 7.50@ 8.00 7. 8.00 7.50@ 8.50 
COWS: 
DT .2 ¢rubdachebesdedderendresdboes - 6.50@ 7.50 7.50@ 8.00 7.50@ 8.00 8.00@ 8.50 
PER hccccccccccccscoscesecceswee e B.00e 6.50 6.50@ 7.50 6. 7.50 7.00@ 8.00 
ate eehercevenersceepeegues «- 5.50@ 6.00 5.50@ 6.50 5.50@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00 
Fresh Veal and Calf Carcasses 
VEAL (2) 
MEE. cavicsedeeoe cocdactveseseeecéeed 8.00@10.00 11.00@12.00 8. 11.00 ys tre 
Dt cutbibwadabeneseteesnceceseeedes 7.00@ 8.00 9.00@10.00 7. 9.00 9.00@10.00 
ED. “Rtn egns dive 6eneteheennsdoseee 6.00@ 7.00 6.00@ 7.50 6. 7.50 8.00@ 9.00 
CE Soe a sao ocdeadvadecedscsceseqy | GE Wee 5.00@ 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 7.00@ 8.00 
CALF (2) (3) 
GE aot doee svc cceccsesebcsoeveessee 6.50@ 7.00 7.00@ 8.00 5 3? Brrr ere 
PEE acne comecess Suegeeenecoeuned « 6.00@ 6.50 6.00@ 7.00  ~ / Sccneuines 
GHD. hccccccccsestccedodcccocccse 5. 6.00 5.00@ 6.00 S.CBE E.FO  cccccvccce 
Fresh Lamb and Mutton: 
LAMB (38 LBS. DOWN): 
RMI ase, ere 12.00@13.00  12.00@13.00 13.00@14.00 13.00@14.00 
EE Sdhchgentchhcetécetepevareer cranes 17:50612.50 11.50@12.00 12.50@13.00 12 13.50 
PEN 60 06 0b6.00 He cv epcoce cocescoeas 19 50u10.50 10.00@10.50 11.50@12.50 11 12.00 
pabereeabes sch bbecdssn0eesees 9. 10.50 9.00@10.00 10.00@11.00 whilege wee 
LAMB (39-45 LBS.) 

BEE cobescerveccecvehelseareeieune + 12.00@13.00 12.00@13.00 18. 13.50 13.00@14.00 
Reseed prcmdeeheah astern 0 ee {1 bog t2.30 anaes 12. 13.00 12. 13.50 
PEE, eect nscccccceeecvesceces eee 10.50@11.50 10.00@10.50 lL 12.00 i. 

sunegPebudeck és cac0ceueneuee « 9.50@10.50 9.00@10.00 10. 11.00 wdectesiewe 
LAMB (46-55 LBS.) 
GRRERD ccccccccccccccccccccceccevecece 11.00@11.50 11.00@11.50 th 12.00 11.50@12.50 
GE. cbc hbSse mde oe ccouedeesecevcestés 10.00@11.00 10.00@11.00 10. 11.50 10.50@11.50 
MUTTON (EWE) 70 LBS. DOWN 
BIE cS vokagnnsescsncre<enee<iteneerh 4.50@ 5.50 5.008 6.00 ‘Be 6.50  6.50@ 7.00 
pO SSP reer 3. 4.50 4.50@ 5.50 4. 5.50 be | 6.50 
asueeins$éueevs nédeegenguanen 2.50@ 3.50 3.50@ 5.00 3.00@ 4.50 5. 6.00 
Fresh Pork Cuts 
— 13.00 11.00@13.00 
BD TR. Bhs ccccececcescuvccscvctes 9.00@10.50 2. 13. 11. ‘ 1 1 
1812 Ibs. ov. wares athéseacansnceenee 9:00010.00 12.00@13.00 10. 12.50 11,00@13.00 
Se EE Be ccc cwcncccssgeeweoes ee ae 9.50 11.50@12.00 10. 11.50 pes ty 
1B-ZB UWS. GV. oc rccccccccccccccccce we, * 8.50 10.50@11.00 9.00@10.50 10 11.50 
SHOULDERS, N. Y. STYLE, SKINNED: 

BID WS. BV. cccccccccccccccecccccce CBO 7.00 sn cecceeees 7.00@ 8.50 7.0@ 8.50 
PICNICS: 

GS WB BWe occcccccccccccccccccecs bo weecnocens T.00@ 7.00 «ss wccccccces 6.00@ 7.00 


5.50 
7.00 


at New York 


(2) Includes ‘‘skins on’’ 
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Eiker—were added to the roster. Mem. 
bership drive is progressing to the sat- 
isfaction of the members. State Sec. 
retary David Van Gelder spoke at the 
special meeting. 


The mass meeting of Brooklyn 
Branch on Thursday of last week 
proved to be a sort of family reunion, 
as many old members were present, 
President Anton Hehn presided and in- 
troduced the various speakers. These 
included National Chairman 
Kramer, Joseph Rossman of South 
Brooklyn Branch, Attorney Aaron 
Kaufman, State Secretary meted A 
Gelder, Albert Rosen of 
Branch, and Frank Miller of Pleen ive 
Company. 

A business meeting of Ladies’ Aux. 
iliary was held at the McAlpin Hote] 
Thursday of last week. President Mrs, 




















A. Werner, jr., presided. Plans for the 
Christmas work was arranged, and a 
number of committees were appointed, 
Mrs. Werner stated fina] arrangements 
for the bunco and card party November 
17 had been completed and indications 
were for a record attendance. 


More than 200 attended the meeti 
of Federated Food Markets at the Hi 
Astor last Sunday morning. This or- 
ganization will attend to the coopera- 
tive advertising and arrange the coop- 
erative buying. A number of the local 
branches have taken the matter under 
advisement. 

eee 


BRANDED BEEF IN CANADA. 


Branded beef sales in Canada dur- 
ing September, 1932, totaled 1,895,696 
Ibs., compared with 1, 336,617 Ibs. in the 
same month a year earlier. For the 
nine months of 1932 the amount 
branded totaled 16,179,999 Ibs., com- 
pared with 13,908, 788 lbs. in the 1981 
period. Of that branded during 
tember, 1982, 627,298 Ibs. pose: © 
red or first brand, while 1,268,398 lbs. 
carried the blue or second brand. 


ane aa 
CANADIAN MEAT IMPORTS. 


Meat imports into Canada during 
September, 1932, with comparisons: 


Sept., . 
19382. SR 
Ibs. Tbe. 
cietaddar as deat sone sews 26,138 8,861 
Bacon ON PAM 5. cise hanne 1,281 3,601 
de eieeieml naire sino saree 047 560,586 
Mutton eS ES Serre 1,474 +3 
a PN ey 10.450 1 
Lard compound .............. 3; 1,08 
Imports from the United States: 
ORE 2 F< coe tncea chide ee yess Heed 5,809 8,255 
Bacon and ham.............- 1,231 
MN Ciebarereekeveseresakess 299,047 
Mutton and. lamb. .......6.6. R84 
eta Raealiaks haa aiiioed Mesiee’ 10,450 1,674 
Tard EEL 5 Sc cvcesancecd 1.365 1.068 


ARGENTINE MEATS AND TALLOW. 


Exports of meat and tallow from the 
Argentine during the first nine 
of 1932, compared with the same 
of 1931, are reported to the U. 
partment of Commerce as follows: 






—Jan. to 

1982. 
gnetinetetus ween 280, 

Frozen beef .........-..seeee 27,174 
Frozen mutton .,......--+e0« 51,810 
Frozen pork ...........sssece 4,496 
Preserved meat ...........+++ 81,173 
OEE nur desesccucsecuncuae 9,683 
Tallow, lard .....cceccocrccee 45,488 
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Loin Roll 
Wrapping 
Machine 


Indispensable 
For winding twine 
around Pork Loins 
Does the work faster, better 
more uniform. 


Write for catalog of our 
complete line of machinery 
Manufactured solely by 


Berg-Michel Machinery & Supply Company 


REPEAT SALES! 


guaranteed with Samson Sinew Extractors 


This scientific invention re- 
moves sinews from turkeys, 
chicken and other fowl. In- 
creases sales because of in- 
creased corisumer satisfaction. 
Simple, clean, fast. No yank- 
ing, bruising or pulling of meat. 


10,000 satisfied users 


Orders shipped now building sales with this 

C.O.D. on money Marvelous machine. 

back guarantee of 

satisfaction. Pin this — (birds up to 

ad to your letter- Vecceecceeeeeeens $5. 

head. Write today! Senior Size anne ee Ee 
Check the size you wish us to ship 


S. G. MATHEWSON 






































































824 W. 36th St. Chicago, Ill. 141 Milk Street Boston, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK NEWS NOTES. the city of New York during the week MALAY DUTY ON CANNED MEATS. 
A. T. Brott, beef department, Swift ended November 12, 1932, were as fol- | Canned meats are removed from the 
& Company, Chicago, spent the past lows: Meat—Brooklyn, 118 lbs.; Man- free list of the Federated Malay States, 
week in New York. hattan, 710 Ibs.; Bronx, 1,120 lbs.; effective October 14, and are now duti- 
1a Queens, 80 lbs.; total, 2,028 Ibs. Fish— able at 20 per cent ad valorem. Under 


Bronx, 1,935 Ibs. Poultry—Manhattan, the British preferential tariff this prod- 


Trunz Pork Stores, inc., Brooklyn, 49 Ibs uct is dutiable at 5 per cent ad valorem. 
paid a regular quarterly dividend on 


November 10 and report that business 


is improving. ° 
Edward Seh, sales department, Wil- All This for $5.00 


son & Co., New York, attended the con- 
vention and spent part of the past week 








. : Unheard of value! 

at the Chicago office. F Pus c mist on ot ‘all 
President Samuel Slotkin, Hygrade Quality Steel wues te oa. ae 

Food Products Corporation, visited y]| 1— 9 Solid Steel Market $5.00. 

Chicago during the past week and at- Cleaver, yg ag C.0.D, 

tended the convention. — Check 


ie or 
Vice president W. J. Cawley, Wilson * 


1—10” Reast Beef Tier, 
& Co., Chicago, and Mrs. Cawley re- cr 


Cash 
Fully guaranteed! 


turned on the s.s. Europa on November *| '—!*” § oS ——— a3 wl 
17 after having been abroad for sey- (state which) 


eral weeks. w| 1—14” Butcher Steel, Gen- 
A uine “Dick” Mag- 

At the close of the convention in Chi- netized 

cago president Henry L. Batterman and 

agree H. R. Bullock of Adolf Gobel, 
ne., continued on to Mason City, Iowa, 

to spend a few days at the plant of A.C.Wicke Mfg.Co. 

Jacob E. Decker & Sons. 414 E 102nd St. 
After attending the convention pres- New York, N. Y. 

ident George A. Schmidt, Stahl-Meyer, 

Inc., left Chicago for Michigan on a 


cog cramene i, wie vice preadent = COMPLETE 


business trip to St. Louis, Mo., before 
ca O. D. eens Cash 


























SET, $5.00 
or Check 











returning to his activities in New York. 








Meat, fish and poultry seized and de- 





United Dressed Beef Company| 
J. J. Harrington & Company | 


CITY DRESSED BEEF, LAMB AND VEAL, POULTRY 


Packer Hides, Calf Skins, Oleo Oils, Stearine, 
Cracklings, Stock Food, Tallows, Horns and | 
Cattie Switches, Pulled Wool and Pickled Skins 


| 


FIRST AVE. cl cast arven «©=—CM NEW YORK CITY __ Telphone murray Hm 2300 | 
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LIVE CATTLE. 


Steers, medium .......--eeeeeeeeeee x 6.00@ 6.45 

Cows, common to medium........... 2.50@ 4.00 

Bulls, common to medium....... 2.25@ 3.50 
LIVE CALVES. 

Vealers, good to choice.............. $ 6.50@ 7.50 
Venlers, medium ......+-ccceceeeees 4.50@ 6.00 
LIVE LAMBS. 

Lambs, good to choice............++. x 6.50@ 6.75 
Lambe, medium ......cccccccccceses 5.50@ 6.25 
LIVE HOGS. 

Hogs, 160-220 Ibs. 


Hogs, 230-260 Ibs... 


DRESSED HOGS. 


good to choice... 


-$ 6.00@ 6.25 


Hogs, 90-140 Ibs., 


DRESSED. BEEF. 
CITY DRESSED. 
Choice, native, heavy.......--.s-+++++- 15 @16 
Choice, native, light.............+.+++- 15 @16 
Native, common to fair..........-++++- 13 @l4 


WESTERN DRESSED BEEF. 


Native steers, 600@800 Ibs 
Native choice yearlings, 440@600 lbs... 
Good to choice heifers 





Good to choice ees, ss ccc0 
Common to fair COWS.......-.--++e005> s 
Fresh bologna bulls ............+-e++- 
BEEF CUTS. 
Western. City. 

Pic coc cccccocdeds 20 @22 21 @24 
No. ibe ae OS 18 @20 19 @20 
No. 8 . Fibs... ..-ccccces- 15 @16 15 @is 
No. 1 loins.........--+-- 2 2 
No. 2 loins..........---- 
No. 3 loims..........---- 
No. 1 hinds and ribs..... 









No. 2 hinds and ribs..... 
No. 3 hinds and ribs..... = 


No. 1 rounds............ 
Ne. 2 rounds........cses 
No. 3 rounds. .......--0% 10 


No. 1 chucks. 
No, 2 chucks 





I 
Rolls, reg., 4@6 Ibs. oe. 
Tenderloins, 4@6 Ibs. avg. 
Tenderloins, 5@6 lbs. avg 


Showlder clods ......cccccccves. 

DRESSED VEAL. 
a ny eT 12 @132 
PN cdvacdlniccacsacccepeviceccaadan 11 2 
Common 0 0:60 oie dees ale ses 6s eee 


DRESSED SHEEP AND LAMBS. 


Re OF ncn 560s dd e wees eseuncons 13%@14% 
SE” caccocsectcoaseccccedes 1244@13% 
GRESD, MOO . 2. cree cccccccccccccsccces 6 @Rk 
Sheep, medium .............-++-+ ee eS 


FRESH PORK CUTS. 


Pork loins, fresh, Western, 3 @13% 
Pork tenderloins, fresh.............. ; su 
Pork tenderloins. frozen 





Shoulders, Western, 10@12 Ibs. “avg... 8 @9 
Butts, boneless, Western............... ll @il2 
Butts, regular, Western................ 8 @°9 
Hams, Western, fresh, m0@12 Ibs. av; 9 @10 
—— hams, Western, fresh, 6@8 Ibs. aan 
Pork r- mmings, extra lean............. 9 @10 
Pork trimmings, regular, 50% lean.... 6 @7 
GPGUCRTED, TIGR occicccccceccosessesce 7 @s 
SMOKED MEATS. 
Hams, TA. DES 6c cece cc csiweters 13 @is 
Hams, 10@12 Ibs. avg...........---.-. 12 @13% 
Huimis, lZq@it 1UB. AVE.......-- eee eee 11% @13% 
Picnics, 406 = By EER I Pk eth a 9 @10 
icnics, 6@8 Ibs. avg............6+000. 8%4@ 9% 
Rollettes @io ibe. Swe petesnedbeekeus 10 11 
Dt MNEs ce ceccoqnccecccettese @25 
MN WOU, NUH oc ct cececcccscctceses 
| pe boneless, — wonanans coehoseu 13 @14 
Cnn ccctanddcec<ccecs 12 @13 
City pickled beliten. 8@10 Ibs. avg...... @10 
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NEW YORK MARKET PRICES 








FANCY MEATS. 


Fresh steer tongues, untrimmed...... 
Fresh steer tongues, 1. c. trm’d.... 
Sweetbreads, beef ........0eeeeeeees 
Dee! bidners WOR] cccccccccccescoces 


aan 


satnaeRHEG 
3 
tt 


GREEN CALFSKINS. 


5-9 94-12% 12-14 14-18 18 up 
Prime No, 1 veals.. 5 -65 -70 -7% 1.00 
Prime No. 2 veals.. 4 50 55 -60 -75 
Buttermilk No. 1... 3 40 45 50 coe 
Buttermilk No. 2... 2 .30 35 -40 eos 
Branded Gruby 1 -15 .20 = @ 


CS Pe 1 10 -20 30 
BUTTER. 
Creamery, extras (92 score)............ @22 
Creamery, firsts (91 score)............ @21% 
Creamery, firsts (88 score)............ 20 
EGGS. 


(Mixed Colors.) 


Special packs, including unusual nee 
selections 


Standards hess: saer wees a=“? ae 
a ee eee 29 
a Per ee ere ree ee 


LIVE POULTRY. 


Fowls, colored, fancy, via express...... @ig 
Chickens, Rocks, fancy, via express.... a7 
Ce, SA icc ccnelnacctniadueas @15 


DRESSED POULTRY. 
FRESH KILLED. 


Fowls—fresh—dry packed—12 to box—fair to good: 
Western, 60 to 65 lbs. to dozen, Ib...14 @17 
Western, 48 to 54 lbs. to dozen, lb...13 @16 
Western, 48 ic 47 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...12 @15 
Western, 36 to 42 lbs. to dozen, Ib...11 @15 
Western, 31 to 35 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...11 @15 


Fowls—fresh—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fcy.: 
Western, 60 to 65 Ibs. to dozen, Ib...18 @19 


Western, 48 to 54 Ibs. to dozen, lb...17 @I18 
Western, 453 to 47 lbs. to dozen, lb...16 @17 


Western, 36 to 42 Ibs. to dozen, lb... @16 

Western, 31 to 35 lbs. to dozen, lb... @16 
Ducks— 

ee RE re yee Pee 15 @16 
Squabs— 

White, ungraded, per Ib............. 25 @35 
Turkeys, frozen—dry pkd.: 

tt, Sh. cernaceebidenessnanknan 18 @24 


ee ETERS eee Die 20 @24 
Fowls, frozen—dry pkd.—12 to box—prime to fey.: 


Western, 60 to 65 Ibs., per Ib......... 18 @19 

Western, 48 to 54 lbs., per Ib......... 17 @18 

Western, 45 to 47 Ibs., per Ib......... 16 @17 
fe 


BUTTER AT FOUR MARKETS. 


Wholesale prices of 92 score butter at Chicago, 


New York, Boston and Philadelphia, week ended 
Nov. 12, 1932: 

Nov. 4 5 7 Ss 9 10 
Chicago ..... 19% 20% = Holiday 20% 20% 
New York....21% 21% 22 
ee 22 22 22% 





22% Holiday 
fresh centralized ~l 


Phila, .......22% 22% 
Wholesale prices carlots 
ter—90 score at Chicago: 
19% 19% 19% Holiday 19% 20% 
Receipts of butter by cities (tubs): 
This Last Last Since Jan. 1.- 


week. week. year. 1932. 1981. 
Chicago. 18,889 18,646 22,851 2,684,106 2,862,861 
N. Y.... 36,418 34,062 « 026 3. 413,912 3,268,909 
Boston . 12,462 10,775 8,225 1 ,086,651 963,578 
Phila. .. 16,290 10,179 10, 738 1,086,497 1, 047,908 
Total 84,059 73,662 2,840 8,221,166 8,143,256 
Cold storage movement (Ibs.): 
Same 
In Out On hand week day 
Nov. 9. Nov. 9. Nov. 10. last year. 
Chicago ... 75,600 230,650 15,722,087 11,187,720 
Y. .... 71,140 236,426 6,583,707 4,016,753 
Boston . 23,899 83,645 3,583,900 3,220,596 
Phila. ‘ vee 27,129 =$1,614,765 924,057 
Total ..170,639 577,850 27, 504, 459 19,349,126 








FERTILIZER MATERIALS. 
BASIS NEW YORK DELIVERY. 


Ammoniates. 
Ammonium sulphate, bulk, per ton 
basis ex vessel Atlanta ports.... 
Ammonium sulphate, doubie bags, 


21.00@ 21.50 


00 Ib. f.a.s. New York..... pb 
Blood, dried, ote hg x unit..... 1.50 
Fish scrap. dried, 11% ammonia, 

10% B. P. L. f.0.b. fish factory... 1.75 &10c 
Fish 0, foreign, F seeaiteleg am- 

monia, a Ti Be. Becescacicccs oe 2.25 & 10c 
Fish scra 


 acidalated. 6% 


ammo- 
Del’d. Balt. & 





nia, 3% 
‘olk 

Soda Nitrate, 

in 200-1b 

in 100-Ib. ba 
Tankage, 

15% bu 
Tankage, unground, 9@10% ammo- 

Phosphates. 
a bone ——_ at. 3 and eust 
q er EES 

Bone meal, ee. — 4% and 50 

bags, per ton, c.i.f............-. @22.0 
Acid Wrasenbate, bulk, i Balti- 

more, per ton, 16% fi adautions @ 7.50 

e beset 

Manure salt, 30% bulk, per ton.. 19.15 
Kainit, 14%. bulk, per ton......... 9.70 
Muriate in bags, oo Sg eercceccece 7 
Sulphate in bags, per ton......... @417. 
Potash Salts are pty 2%. Discount. 





Dry Rendered Tankage. 
50% cues -+>>- ical Gia eal — g BT 
BONES, HOOFS AND ) HORNS. 
Round shin Benen, avg. 48 to 50 lbs., 






triped hoof 
White -hoofs, per ton 
Thigh bones, avg. 85 to 90 Ibs., * per 
WP SEED wccccccceesesece esecoese ane 
Horns, according to grade........... 75.00@: 
—— fo 
NEW YORK MEAT SUPPLIES. 
Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under federal in- 
spection at New York for week ended 
Nov. 12, 1932, with comparisons: 











Week Cor. 
ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 12. week. 1931. 
Steers, carcas 6,069 8,093 7,961 
Cows, carca ; 924 910 934 
Bulls, carcasses... 132 244 14 
Veals, carcasses.. 12,667 12,467 9,196 
Lambs, carcasses 27,777 32,401 29,972 
Mutton, carcasses. 1,504 1,911 1,139 
Beef cuts, Ibs..... 407,451 32,988 335,375 
Pork cuts, ibs.....1,858,329 2,553,189 2,319,868 
Local slaughters: 
2 ES Rs = 8,140 9,202 
TE one occa cok 12,938 13,322 
SE 54,707 62,914 
GD Sch ce e8kiwes 71,522 84,291 
PHILADELPHIA MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
and local slaughters under city and fed- 
eral inspection at Philadelphia for the 
week ended Nov. 12, 1932: 


Week Cor. 

ended Prev. week, 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 12. week. I193b 
Steers, carcasses ...... 2,100 2,145 
Cows, carcasses ...... 857 834 «1,008 
Bulls, carcasses ...... 307 249 
Veals, carcasses ...... 1,580 1,516 148 
Lambs, carcasses ..... 11,854 14,666 
Mutton, carcasses 1,024 939 7 
ie, al a a “533,437 577,350 619,87 


Local slaughters: 


ESS Ee 1,633 1.606 

Sg 2,939 2, 

WM 26: Hae. ts amees 17,764 20,127 17,88 

SNE acc 5 os aCav pecan’ 8,536 8,674 571 
—_@——_ 


BOSTON MEAT SUPPLIES. 


Receipts of Western dressed meats 
at Boston, week ended Nov. 12, 1932 
with comparisons: 

Week 

ended Prev. 
West. drsd. meats: Nov. 12. week. 
Steers, carcasses ...... 
Cows, carcasses 
Bulls, careasseS ...... 





Veals 
Lambs 
Mutton 


carcasses ...... . 
carcasses 
carcasses , 


Cor. 

week, 

: é 198L 
Steers s8e8 2,05: 2,452 
’ ” carcasses 2/243 2,467 
bs See 2: 12 
Teals, carcasses 1,263 1,453 
. carcasses .... 19, 20,984 

Pork, Ibs. 404.575 491,100 


November 19, 1932, 











No’ 














21.50 


nom. 
1.50 


k 10c 
tk 10c 


t 
EBS. BeBe 
BBEE B2SBSR2 


EBESo 


Ae 


12, 


Eeaay Bté 
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Mr. Pork Packer: — 
Ask Yourself These Questions 






$6 


Plus postage, 25c 


Bound in flexible leather, $1 extra. 
Foreign orders $6.25, U. S. funds 


Am I getting the highest pos- 
sible yields from products? 


Are all my operations as 
efficient as they could be? 
+ a 4 
Utilizing the hog carcass to best advantage is a day- 


to-day problem. Only by studying markets and check- 
ing against tests of the best experience can profitable 


results be secured in daily plant operation. 


This book is designed to show the pork packer how 
to operate to best advantage. 
rather than a “text book.” 
sized and important factors in operation in all depart- 
(See chapter headings.) 


ments are discussed. 


It is NOT an academic presentation of the routine 
It IS a practical discussion of best 
methods for getting results, backed up by test figures, 
which every alert pork packer needs and should have. 


of pork packing. 


It is a “test book” 
Figuring tests is empha- 








For the Sausage Maker 


Chapter XIV: Stuffing the casings— 
Handling large sausages—Use of cookers 
and vats—Avoiding mold and aiscolora- 
tion — Trimmings — Curing — Mixing — 
Chopping and stuffing—Casings—Surface 
mold—Dry sausage—Sausage cost ac- 
counting—Sausage formulas—Manufac- 
turing instructions—Container specifica- 
tions—Preparing boiled hams—Making 
baked hams. 





CHAPTER HEADINGS 


I—Hog Buying 

Il—Hog Killing 

i1I—Handling Fancy Meats 

IV—Chilling and Refrig- 
eration 

V—Pork Cutting 

ViI—Pork Trimming 

Vil—Hog Cutting Tests ° 

VilI—Making and Con- 
verting Pork Cuts 

IX—Lard Manufacture 


X—Provision Trading 
Rules 


XI—Curing Pork Meats 
XII—Soaking and Smok- 
ing Meats 
XllI—Packing Fancy 
Meats 
XIV—Sausage and Cooked 
Meats 
XV—Rendering Inedible 
Products 
XVI—Labor and Cost Dis- 
tribution 
XVII—Merchandising 

















Ready for Distribution — Order Now 


Book DEPARTMENT — THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


407 South Dearborn Street 


+ + + 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Independent Casing Co. 


importers Sausage Casings =rerters 
1335-1347 West 47th St., Chicago, U. S. A. 

idingstrasse 70B 58 Farringdon Read, 

es 1, Germany Leadon, E. C. 1, England 














The Cudahy Packing Co. 
Importers and Exporters of 
Selected Sausage Casings 
221 North La Salle Street Chicago, U. S. A. 















MARLAND CASING Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


4018-4022 SOUTH EMERALD AVENUE 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


& 


Est. 1868 


S. Oppenheimer & Co. 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 


610-624 Root St., Chicago, Ill. 
466 Washington St., New York City 


wd A = NOR 


BURLAP 
STOCKINETTE 
COTTON 


E.SHALSTED ECO. Inc. 


64 PEARL ST.. NEW YORKCITY 
Joseph Wahiman, Dept. Mgr. 


(Formerly with Armour —E Compan P 
Makers of Quality Bags Since 1876 
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“MONGOLIA” 


THE CASING OF NO REGRETS 


A, 





Water-selected only by 


“MONGOLIA” 


Importing Co., Inc. 








274 Water Street 


a |! 


New York City 








SAYER & COMPANY, INC, 


Suceessers to WOLF, SAYER & HELLER, INC. é 


SAUSAGE CASINGS 


208 Moore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. y 
P 








OPPENHEIMER CASING CO. 
Importers and Exporters of B 
SAUSAGE CASINGS 
’ CHICAGO, U. S. A. 

New York, London, Hamburg, Sydney 

Toronto, Wellington, Buenos Aires, Tientsin 















Hammett & Matanle, Ltd. 
CASING IMPORTERS 


23 and 24 ST. JOHN’S LANE 
London, E.C.1 
Correspondence Invited 














READ 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 


REGULARLY 
It Will Pay You Big Dividends 




















FOR FULL ae SEASONING- 


DRY ESSENCE 
NATURAL SPICES 


U.S.Patent No. 1,781,154 ~ Manufactured by the . 
Makers of Peacock Brand Certified Casing Colors 


Ww. J. STANGE Co 


2549 W. Madison Chica 





















932, 
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Se are —— acer 

‘i 9 ° 
‘ It’s Different Now! 
: Today the modernized meat plant is 
S the only one showing any real profit. 
amueiiil This is not necessarily due to in- 


creased orders but to improved 
methods that minimize operating 
costs and improve quality. 


McDonald REEL OveEN 


(formerly the Meek Reel Oven) 
burns 
any fuel 


Made in all stand- 
ard sizes, all 


JI F | 





































“Hallowell” Sausage ‘Hanging Cage 


















































CHESTNUT AT 13™ ST. 





| EACH ROOM WIR BAIF 
|__ FRENCH RESTAURAN | 
| —MCOPRFEE 6GRIL! 

| ___- ~ROOF GARDEN 


400 ROOMS 
$350, pO 




































FROM SINGLE FROM @e DOUBLE 


| 


¢ 


LADELPHIA 


ADELPHIA HOTEL CO. 
DAVID B. PROVAN Managing Director 











= eS Se 7™v? 








—=J models tile lined. = lowell” pg owe s from 1 banging, thelr bende, hang 
o. Write for New Catalog! ea par liga room. A much appreciated 
Bruce MCDONALD COMPANY Full Data in Bulletin 449 
2008 Washin Street 
Da KANSAS CirY, Mo. ||| STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO] 
. ee a RED DEVIL BRANCHES 
| CABINET OVENS | sostox © JENKINTOWN,PENNA. wer vonx 
| DETROIT Box B30 ee mes 
— 
j WEPSCO EQUIPMENT 
eo 





WILL SAVE YOU MONEY 


Try WEPSCO when next you need a 
truck, box, tank or cart. WEPSCO 
packing plant equipment is designed 
for efficiency and utility by packing 
plant experts. WEPSCO construction 
is the result of long manufacturing 
experience. WEPSCO built means 
long life. 


Take advantage of this opportunity to 
secure WEPSCO equipment at prices 
in tune with the times. We can easily 
fill your special requirements, or adapt 
standard equipment to your needs. 


Let’s talk it over! 


a1 ee@) | 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


2824-2900 Vermont St., Blue Island, Illinois 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements on this page, $3.00 an inch for each insertion. Position Wanted, special rate, $2.00 an inch for each 
insertion. Minimum Space 1 inch, not over 48 words, including signature or box number. 
No display. Remittance must be sent with order. 


November 19, 1932. 





Position Wanted 


Position Wanted 


Equipment Wanted 





Packinghouse Salesman 


Position wanted as sales manager or assistant 
by salesman with 20 years’ general packinghouse 
experience, including branch house management 
and territory supervision. Have organized terri- 
tories in all sections. Will go anywhere. W-129, 
The Naticnal Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ti. 


Sausage Foreman 

Expert sausagemaker, German, desires perma- 
nent position with large packer as foreman. Wide 
practical experience manufacturing all kinds of 
high-quality sausage, specialty loaves and deli- 
catessen. Can handle help and operate sausage 
department at profit. Age 42. Will go anywhere. 
W-132, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 


Sausage Specialist 


I can put your sausage business on money- 
making basis by correcting troubles such as slimy, 
green or gray sausage. Can cure meats and smoke 
sausage properly as well as systematize sausage 
department to reduce cost. Try me and see for 
yourself. Otto Peschlow, 3161 Glenmore Ave., 
Westwood, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Meat Buyer 

Meat buyer with chain store experience 
desires position as buyer or assistant with 
chain store or department store. Over 20 
years’ experience in wholesale and retail 
meat business. Will go anywhere. W-130, 
The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 

Office Manager 

Young married man available now. For- 
merly with nationally known packer. 
Familiar with all forms of packinghouse 
accounting. Also handled sales both in- 
side and outside. Will accept offer any- 
where on Eastern seaboard. W-131, The 


National Provisioner, 295 Madison Ave., 
New York City. 


General Executive 


EXECUTIVE of proven record pos- 
sessing thorough training in finance, 
organization, control, sales and general 
management, in the packing industry 
and allied lines, is seeking new con- 
nection as general executive, treasurer 
or controller. Now employed. Nego- 
tiations solicited with companies that 
can utilize the services of a high grade 
executive. 


W-122, 
THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER 
295 Madison Ave. New York City. 





Plant Executive 

Former assistant superintendent and part owner | 
of large packing plant, with extensive experience, | 
desires to re-enter packing industry. Will con- | 
sider any position in either large or small plant, 
anywhere. Active, industrious with modest ideas 
on salary. ‘-108, The National Provisioner, 407 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago, II. 





Profitable Sausage and Hams 


Will assist for limited time, reasonable service | 
charges, making good, profitable sausage items, | 
better boiled and baked hams, new meat loaves 
and delicatessen. Reliable fancy ham and bacon 
cure, slow or quick turnover. Experienced in all | 
other departments. Excellent references. J. L. 
Wilde, The National Provisioner, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 





Lard and By-Products Foreman | 
wants position. Well-seasoned man, | 
practical in lard, shortening, tallows, | 
greases, hides, bones, fertilizer, animal | 
and poultry feed. Good references. 
W-117, THE NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 407 | 
S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Rendering Machinery 
Wanted to buy nearly new 5x9 
melter; also used galvanized iron meat 
buggies, high wheels; also lard temper- 
ature controls. Address W-134, Tue 
NATIONAL PROVISIONE2, 407 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


Cooker 


Wanted, internal pressure and 
vacuum cooker, 3x7 or 4x10, 
W-128, THE NATIONAL PRo- 
VISIONER, 407 S. Dearborn St, 


| Chicago, Il. 





Sausage Machinery 


Wanted for cash, used machin- 
ery suitable for small sausage 
plant. W-127, THE NATIONAL 
PROVISIONER, 295 Madison Ave, 


| New York City. 








Men Wanted 





Packinghouse Executive 


We are looking for man to take full charge as 
general manager. His ability must be 
question. 
edge in modern processing. 
fortitude and a fighter. Give a complete outline 
of your experience. W-125, The National Pro- 
visioner, 407 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





Casing Salesman 


We have a proposition that will make 
you a lot of extra money. Well adver- | 
| Write Cologne | 

oducts Co., 2409 Riopelle St., Detroit, Se enka thues'hi6 Seah sabi Saee 
| 8 Dopp seamless. 
| gallons; 1 No. 0 Williams regular hammer mil} 


tised and easy to sell. 


Mich. 








Business Opportunities 





Packer Accounts Wanted 
Philadelphia brokerage firm wants 


packers accounts on fresh pork, lard, | 


S. P. and smoked meats. 
bring further particulars. 
NATIONAL PROVISIONER, 
Ave., New York City. 


Reply will 


above | 
Go-getter with highest type of knowl- | 
Man with intestinal | 


W-126, THE | 
295 Madison | 


Equipment for Sale 





Rendering Equipment 


For sale, two 5x 9 “Boss” cookers with 
percolators and fittings; 1 No, 3 Ace 
mer mill with blower and bagging cast 
ment; one 5x12 “Boss” dryer; one 
H.P. upright boiler; one 100 H.P. Scotch 
marine boiler; 1 Simplex time clock 
FS-133, The National Provisioner, 407 & 


| Dearborn St., Chicago. 


Rendering Machinery 


For sale, 1 Johnson 18 inch recessed filter press, 
27 chambers; 1 Johnson 24 inch recessed filter 
press, 25 chambers; 6 Johnson 30 inch recessed, 
jacketed kettles, 50 te 650 
one 24 x 16 inch Gruendler, with new hammer)? 
No. 4 Jay-Bee mill, no fan; 1 No. 24 Gruendiet 
‘‘Whirl Beater’? hammer mill; one 36 x 2 inch 
Jeffrey hammer mill; four 24x 36 inch Blanchant 


| & Holmes 4-cage mills; one 42 inch cage mill; @e 
1%-ton Stedman rotary mixer; miscellaneous Te 
| dering kettles, large melters, cookers, boilers, ict 


machines, pumps, etc. Consolidated 
Company, 14-19 Park Row, New York City. 








| Make your wants known through 
little ads. with the big pull 





























Pectribge 


PORK PRODUCTS—SINCE 1876 
The H. H. MEYER PACKING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














SQUIRE'S 


JouHn P.Squire & COMPANY 
PORK PACKERS 
Boston. Mass. 











No’ 
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JOHN MORRELL & Co, 


General Offices 
OTTUMWA, IOWA 


Hams, Bacon 
Lard, Sausage 
Canned Foods 


“Since 1827” 








Se: A. Deer Packie Go. tac. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Manafacturers of 


LARD 
BACON DAISIES 
FRANKFURTS SAUSAGES 


QUALITY PorkProducts That SATISFY 














Packing Plants 
Ottumwa, Iowa 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Beef, Pork 
Veal, Mutton 
Mince Meat 


foods of Unmatched Quality 


HAMS—BACON 
LARD—SAUSAGE 


SOUTHERN ROSE SHORTENING 


The Wm. Schluderberg-T. J. Kurdle Co. 
Meat Packers __ Baltimore, Md. 














Progressive 
Sausage Makers 


rely on 
PROGRESSIVE 


for quality 
boneless beef and 
veal products 


PROGRESSIVE PACKING CO. 


EMMET CAVANAUGH, President 


1139-43 W. 47th St. BOU. 4747 Chicago, Illinois 

















KINGAN &Co. 


PORK and BEEF PACKERS 


Producers of the Celebrated 


“RELIABLE” Brand 
HAMS BACON LARD 
Main Plant INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Branches at 
New York, N. Y. Richmond, Va. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Atlanta, Ga. 
Jacksonville, Fla. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tampa, Fila. Harrisburg, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Washington, D. C. 
Boston, Mass. 

San Francisco 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

















Paradise 


Brand 
Hams Bacon Lard 





The 


Theurer-Norton Provision 


Company 


CLEVELAND Packers OHIO 
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HORMEL) 


= GOOD FOOD 7 


Main Office and Packing Plant at Austin, Minnesota 



















































Pittsburgh Provision & Packing Co. = Prtesuncs. "Fr 
BEEF AND PORK PACKERS 


MANUFACTURERS OF d , 
Oleo Oils, Oleo Stearine, Tallow, Greases, Beef Casings, Fertilizers, etc. { 


Crescent Brand Hams, Lard, Breakfast Bacon i _Our Products are U. 8. Government Inspected a 7 
THE CELEBRATED BRAND IRISH HAMS AND BREAKFAST BACON 





EASTER BRAND 
Meat Food Products 


25 Metcalf St. The Danahy Packing Co. _ Buffalo, N. Y. 


KEE, Philadelphia Seragpts a Specialty 
fo) John J. Felin & Co., Inc. 
Car, 4142-60 Germantown Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 

New York Branch: 407409 West 13th Street 


HYGRADE Frankfurters 


HONEY BRAND -_ ...., 
—  HAMS—BACON scssare Speciation 








Hygrade Food Products Corporation 


3830 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill. 
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THE E. KAHN’S SONS Co. 


Beef and Pork Packers 


‘American Beauty” 
HAMS AND BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Beef, Veal and Lambs 


Send us your inquiries 


CINCINNATI OHIO 






a 
RATH PACKING Co. 


¥ ¥ 


Pork and Beef Packers 


BLACKHAWK HAMS and BACON 
Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 


Waterloo, Iowa 































BurFFALo ~ OMAHA 


WIcHITA 


Shippers of 
straight and mixed cars a 3 4 
of pork, beef, sausage, provisions “wa, oa 









St. Louis 


Shippers of Straight and Mixed Cars | 4 
Pork — Beef — Sausage — Provisions } 
HAMS and BACON 
“Deliciously Mild” 
New York Office—410 W. 14th Street 


REPRESENTATIVES 


H.D. Amine) Pity D.C. 


Rell & McLetchie, Boston 
0. Baltimore, Md. 


L. Roeder, Philadelphia 





































Hunter Packing Company 
East St. Louis, Illinois 


Straight and Mixed Cars 
of Beef and Provisions 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
410 W. 14th Street 














REPRESENTATIVES: 
Wm. G. Joyce, Boston 
F. C. Rogers, Philadelphia 

















The P. Brennan! 
Company : 
Pork Packers 


Straight and Mixed Cars of 
Packing House Products 





3927-43 S. Halsted Street, Chicago, Ii 
Union Stock Yards 4 






































 Ccaiacliinted Dressed Beef Co. 


CAR LOTS SHIPPED TO ANY PART OF THE U.S. 
We invite New York and New Jersey butchers to visit us. Philadelphia is only two hours from New Ye 









Gray’s Ferry Ave. 
and 36th St. 


Philadelphia . 














1902 
1932 


During these 30 years of steady continued service to 











the Meat Packing Industry, we have endeavored to 
develop and perfect all mechanical devices used in the 
Meat Packing Industry to the highest degree of 
efficiency. Our motto is: “The best is the cheapest,” 
and we have always used only the best materials and 
workmanship in all of our products. Today, the ANCO 
Trademark on Packinghouse Machinery and Equipment 
signifies Best Quality. We solicit your patronage and 
we shall hope to be of even greater service to the 
Industry in the coming years. 


THE ALLBRIGHT-NELL CO. 


5323 S. Western Boulevard, 


1731 W. 43rd Place Chicago. Til 117 Liberty Street 
° 5 


Western Office Eastern Office 


Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N. Y. 




















Pride Washing Powdl 
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